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CHAPTER    I. 

A  few  quiet  weeks  followed  the  departure  of  the 
bearers  of  the  Electoral  mandates  from  Mayence. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  spring  had  unfolded  its  rich- 
ness, and  excited  the  hearts  and  activity  of  the  in- 
habitants by  its  gradually-developed  charms. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  commencement  of  July 
and  the  day  for  the  election  of  the  Emperor  drew 
near,  the  former  restlessness  awoke  afresh,  and 
roused  all  the  slumbering  expectations.  The  pre- 
parations, which  were  being  publicly  made  in  the 
palace  for  the  Elector's  departure,  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  town,  and  no  one  could  have 
explained  for  what  reason  the  gondola-shaped  boat, 
which  might  be  seen  floating  so  tranquilly  down 
the  Rhine  one  afternoon,  was  bearing  away  a 
strangely-tempered  man,  who  appeared  purposely 
to  fly  from  Mayence  and  the  approaching  festivi- 
ties. 

Extended  beneath  the  tiller  of  the  boat  lay  its  pro- 
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prietor,  Jean  Baptiste,  chatting  with  Garzweiler, 
who  was  seated  with  his  luggage  under  the  shelter  of 
the  little  awning,  with  his  waistcoat  unbuttoned, 
and  his  neckcloth  loosened.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Councillor  had  at  length  contrived  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  web  of  his  affairs,  or  rather  from 
the  drag-net  of  his  schemes,  and  was  nowj  on 
his  way  to  satisfy  his  pristine  desire  of  visiting 
Oestrich. 

Garzweiler  fully  felt  the  happiness  of  his  freedom. 
He  was  cheerful  and  well  disposed,  and  his  heart 
laughed,  after  all  its  troubles  had  been  shaken  off, 
at  the  thought  of  those  merry  hours  for  which  he 
had  so  long  panted. 

At  first  the  ecclesiastic  closed  his  eyes  in  the  in- 
ward enchantment  of  his  fancy,  but  soon  reopened 
them  to  the  charms  of  nature.  But  at  length  he 
commenced  a  merry  discourse  with  Jean  Baptiste 
by  saying, 

"  You  would  have  preferred  to  remain  there, 
eh?" 

"  Why  so,  reverend  father  ?"  asked  the  young 
boatman. 

"  Well,  well,  Jean  Baptiste,  everybody  is  now  on 
the  move  to  Frankfort ;  the  Elector's  twenty  state- 
carriages  are  all  prepared,  and  the  Court  can  be  on 
the  wing  any  day." 

"What    good   will   that   do   me,   Ecclesiastical 
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Councillor  ?  Will  they  not  all  go  over  the  bridge 
of  boats  ?  There'll  be  no  haul  for  us  boatmen  at 
present." 

"  But  afterwards,  Jean  Baptiste  ?" 

"  You  mean,  Reverend  Father,  when  the  whole 
world  will  stream  toMayence  after  the  Coronation! 
Yes,  then  it  will  be  our  turn — water-parties,  quin- 
tains, fireworks  on  the  river,  and  all  that.  Yes, 
we  shall  have  a  good  haul  then." 

"  And  you  will  not  be  in  want  of  nets  and 
drags  for  the  purpose,  Jean  Baptiste." 

"  No,  Eeverend  Father,  thanks  to  you." 

"  Me,  Jean  Baptiste  ?" 

"Oh!  how  can  you  ask  the  question,  Ecclesi- 
astical Councillor?  Do  not  I  owe  all  my  prosperity 
to  you?" 

"  I  am  too  lazily  disposed  to-day,  Jean  Baptiste, 
even  to  think.  But  leave  off  calling  me  by  the 
title  of  Ecclesiastical  Councillor;  drop  it  overboard, 
and  feed  the  fishes  with  it— call  me  Father — yes, 
Father  I  wish  to  be  called." 

u  Look  ye,  father,"  continued  Jean  Baptiste 
with  a  certain  honest  manliness,  "if  I  could  not 
do  everything  you  required  of  me,  still  you  must 
not  on  that  account  consider  me  ungrateful.  In 
truth,  no  ;  you  furnished  me  with  this  gondola, 
advanced  me  the  money  to  buy  a  yacht,  introduced 
me  to  noble  and  bourgeois,  and  I  was  in  a  position 
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to  undertake  something ;  at  the  same  time,  you 
gave  me  now  and  then  commissions,  and  asked  me 
many  questions,  look  ye,  and  I  could  neither  per- 
form the  first  nor  answer  the  second.  I  know 
you  had  the  best  intentions  in  doing  so,  and  in 
Mayence  there  are  so  many  fellows  not  worth  their 
salt,  from  whom  you  were  obliged  to  keep  yourself 
at  a  distance,  but  I  am  by  nature  so,  and  I  cannot 
do  anything  which  goes  against  the  grain.  It  is, 
in  truth,  no  pride  on  my  part,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
of  service,  but  I  must  know  beforehand  how  and 
where.  And  yet,  father,  you  have  taken  away  as 
much  as  you  gave  me." 

"  Ah  ! — how  so  ?"  inquired  Garzweiler  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"  My  happy  contentment  is  gone  to  the  deuce, 
father,"  cried  the  young  boatman,  half  smilingly, 
half  sorrowfully;  "  you  have  given  me  a  peep  into 
noblemen's  houses,  and  now — all  my  peace  of  mind 
has  vanished.  I  wish  only  for  such  a  condition 
myself ;  to  live  like  them,  sleep  like  them,  have 
their  carriages  and  horses,  their  cellars  and  ban- 
quets ;  and  though  I  do  my  hardest  to  get  rid  of 
such  thoughts,  they  always  return  like  a  bad  florin, 
and  give  me  no  rest  night  or  day." 

"  And  the  tightly-laced,  perfumed  young  damsels, 
eh  ?"  remarked  Garzweiler ;  "  who  smile  at  you 
so  kindly,  like  so  much  to   sit  in  your   gondola, 
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and  allow  themselves  so  willingly  to  be  lifted  on 
land  by  you.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Have  you  noticed  it  too,  father?"  replied  Jean 
Baptiste,  with  a  quick  smile  of  pleasure.  "  Yes, 
I  may  say  it,  I  have  had  both  old  and  young  ba- 
ronesses before  me,  and  they  did  not  show  such 
excessive  haughtiness  towards  me,  father.  They've 
chatted  and  smiled,  and  I've  often  noticed  in  their 
eyes  that  they  thought,  '  If  Monsieur  Jean  Bap- 
tiste were  only  a  canon  !'  " 

"  It  were  better  you  kept  to  a  bourgeois  love, 
honest  Jean  Baptiste,"  said  G-arzweiler. 

"  That's  just  as  a  man  feels,"  said  the  young 
boatman  with  a  sigh.  "  Yes,  if  I  could  find  a 
bride  like  my  cousin  Fides." 

He  was  silent,  and  the  father,  to  whom  this  re- 
collection might  be  less  agreeable  than  it  was  to 
the  boatman,  reminded  him  of  his  occupation. 

"  If  I  please  the  ladies,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"  and  the  gentlemen  have  their  jokes  with  me,  I 
always  gain  something  by  it ;  who  knows,  indeed, 
what  I  may  profit  in  time  ?  The  inspectors  of  the 
forest  have  their  windfalls  ;  why  should  not  we 
boatmen  have  some  luck  as  well  ?" 

"  If  no  accidents  of  war  intervene,  and  spoil 
your  calculations,  my  good  Jean  Baptiste,"  Garz- 
weiler  reminded  him. 

"  War  !     Do  you  really  think  we  shall  have   a 
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war  ?"  said  the  boatman  restlessly.  "  You  under- 
stand this  sort  of  thing — I  don't  put  much  trust 
in  our   beer-house  rumours  I" 

"  Without  doubt  we  shall  have  a  war/'  answered 
the  ecclesiastic ;  "  and  the  French  will  set  about 
it  with  more  pleasure  than  the  Germans.  Have 
you  not  heard  of  the  delight  with  which  the  Paris- 
ians received  Dumouriez's  propositions  that  war 
should  be  declared  with  the  German  Powers.  In 
answer  to  it,  Austria  and  Prussia  have  ordered  the 
princes  of  the  empire  to  furnish  their  contingents. 
But  our  princes  take  their  time  in  making  prepa- 
rations. Some,  indeed,  like  Saxony  and  Hanover, 
intend  to  remain  neutral." 

"  Neutral,  father ;  that  means,  if  you  do  not 
touch  me,  I  won't  touch  you.  But  what  will  be- 
come of  the  empire  if  they  behave  so  ? — and  our 
Mayence,  do  you  think  it  will  be  besieged  ?" 

"  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  than  that  the  Prussian  army,  now  encamped 
at  Coblentz,  will  drink  champagne  at  the  source." 

"  So,  so  I"  said  the  young  boatman  after  some 
reflection ;  "  then  the  only  question  will  be, 
whether  we  shall  have  a  land  or  water  emigra- 
tion." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Jean  Baptiste  ?" 

"  I  mean  whether  our  Mayennese  nobility  will 
bolt  by  land  or  water." 
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"  What  can  you  be  thinking  about  ?"  exclaimed 
Garzweiler,  with  a  malicious  look  of  disapproba- 
tion. "Our  nobility  take  to  flight!  Do  not 
make  such  a  remark  again." 

"  Oh !  father,  our  noble  gentlemen  are  not  so 
stupid  but  that  they  will  learn  the  way  of  emigrat- 
ing from  the  Frenchmen,  after  learning  so  much 
else  from  them.  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  make  my  ar- 
rangements for  it,  father ;  on  such  an  occasion 
there  will  be,  in  all  probability,  plenty  to  be 
gained." 

While  they  had  been  engaged  in  this  conversa- 
tion, a  storm  had  collected,  which  was  now  heard 
murmuring  in  the  distance  ;  and  when  they  disem- 
barked at  the  ferry  near  Oestrich,  a  gust  of  wind 
burst  forth  from  the  overladen  clouds,  and  raised 
the  dust  in  a  whirl  along  the  road.  The  thunder 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  resounded  from  the 
summits  of  the  mountains ;  some  heavy  drops  of 
rain  fell,  while  the  storm  whistled  in  the  lofty 
trees,  and  bowed  their  stubborn  heads.  Doubly 
welcomed  as  a  fugitive  from  the  weather,  and  as  a 
guest,  Garzweiler  entered  the  house  of  the  ferry- 
master,  Cratz. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

When  Garzweiler  entered  the  room,  the  master 
of  the  house,  with  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  was 
bending  his  knee  to  the  sacred  words — "  And  the 
Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ;"  for 
pious  Catholics,  in  that  day,  were  accustomed, 
during  a  storm,  to  read  the  commencement  of  the 
Gospel  of  St,  John.  The  father  took  up  a  position 
behind  them  as  they  prayed,  and  with  clasped 
hands  busied  himself  in  counting  the  various  pack- 
ages he  had  brought  with  him,  among  which  a 
hamper  filled  with  bottles  of  delicate  wine,  boxes 
with  dainties  and  female  ornaments,  had  not  been 
forgotten. 

The  storm,  as  sudden  as  it  was  violent,  soon 
passed  over;  the  ruddy  glow  of  sunset  burst  forth 
behind  the  clouds  which  had  discharged  their 
burthen,  and  falling  through  the  waving  boughs, 
to  which  it  gave  a  glorious  tinge,  illuminated  the 
presents  the  priest  had  brought  with  him,  and  of 
which  the  little  Nazi  had  already  carried  his  portion 
to  his  mouth. 
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Gertrude  had  sent  to  inform  the  priest  Chambion 
that  her  uncle  had  arrived,  and  invited  him  to 
supper.  The  old  friends  and  fellow-pupils  at  the 
Jesuits'  College  embraced,  and  commenced  a  jovi- 
ality which  was  more  natural  to  the  rector  than  to 
Garzweiler. 

Chambion  was  as  curious  as  every  country  cler- 
gyman is,  and  Garzweiler  stood  on  closer  terms  of 
intimacy  with  this  friend  of  his  youth  and  fellow- 
student  than  he  probably  did  with  any  other  man. 
He  at  times  in  his  present  cheerful  temper  ex- 
pressed himself  openly,  and  with  a  sort  of  half 
confidence,  which  was  much  opposed  to  his  usual 
caution.  They  spent  the  sultry  hours  by  turns  at 
their  homes ;  and  on  the  cooler  days  took  walks 
together  to  the  adjacent  villages,  or  up  the  forest- 
covered  hills. 

Garzweiler  stole  away  one  sultry  afternoon  from 
the  dinner-table  into  the  garden,  and  threw  himself 
down  in  the  shady  grass  between  two  walnut  trees. 
The  silence  of  July  held  its  sway  over  the  chirping 
grasshoppers  and  the  buzzing  bees,  and  among  the 
blooming  linden  trees  that  lined  the  neighbouring 
post-road  from  the  house,  through  the  white  cur- 
tains of  the  open  window,  Gertrude's  voice  could 
be  heard,  as  she  sung  her  boy  to  sleep;  and  from 
the  Ehine  echoed  at  times  the  cries  of  the  raftsmen, 
as  they  guided  their  little  fortunes  and  household 
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property  down  the  stream  to  Holland.  Kecollec- 
tions  and  hopes  were  excited  in  Garzweiler's  bosom 
by  these  distant  sounds,  and  moved  him  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations,  which  he  gently  murmured 
to  himself : 

"  One  hour  of  confidence  succeeds  the  other,  and 
yet  I  can  never  make  up  my  mind  to  the  confession 
which  with  secret  force  drove  me  hither.  Yester- 
day evening,  when  we  sat  togther  near  the  glisten- 
ing waves,  as  Gertrude  told  me  of  her  happiness 
and  her  child,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  thanked 
me  for  all  the  love  and  kindness  which  had  raised 
this  little  paradise  around  her,  why  did  I  suffer 
the  moment  to  slip  away  when  I  might  have  said 
to  her — '  Thank  me  not,  Gertrude,  but  enjoy  it  to 
delight  your  father,  my  daughter!  for  thou  art  in 
truth  Tny  child,  loving  mother  of  thy  angel  boy!' 
But  what  childish  confusion  I  felt  through  my  false 
pride!  Yes,  by  Heaven!  'twas  that,  and  nothing 
else :  mere  false  pride,  priestly  hypocrisy.  It  is 
true  there  was  once  a  time  when,  for  the  sake  of 
my  reputation  and  career,  I  was  compelled  to  make 
a  secret  of  Gertrude's  birth,  or  rather  of  my  pater- 
nity, before  the  world.  The  enticing  dreams  of 
love,  the  sweet  visions  of  a  solitary  heart,  all  these 
I  resigned  for  the  glorious  mission  of  a  mighty 
church,  for  the  darkly  working  service  of  political 
intrigues.     For  the  hundred  self-denials  I  inflicted 
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on  myself,  for  the  oppression  and  humiliation  I 
underwent,  I  found  a  recompence  in  the  pride  of 
being  an  unbending  man  and  a  powerful  priest ; 
and  this  pride  at  length  gained  the  mastery  over 
me.  I  feel  a  bashfulness,  a  terror,  at  the  confession 
of  a  happiness  which  originated  in  the  short  period 
of  my  true  and  innocent  youth,  and  the  mystery 
which  has  so  long  shrouded  my  treasures  now 
boldly  defies  their  possessor." 

While  engaged  with  these  desponding  thoughts, 
the  father  was  interrupted  by  Chambion,  who, 
in  his  usual  merry  humour,  soon  threw  himself  on 
the  grass  by  his  friend's  side.  The  schoolmaster 
quickly  followed  him,  bearing  a  basket,  out  of 
which  the  parish  priest  took  two  sealed  bottles, 
and  two  cut  glasses. 

"  These  two  sealed  old  fellows,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh,  "  have  long  lain  forgotten  in  a  nook  of  my 
cellar,  Ignatius,  just  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  we  country  clergymen  are  overlooked  by  this 
Vicar-General.  I  found  them  while  searching  for 
something  extra  good ;  they  are  the  two  last  re- 
maining to  me,  from  that  glorious  wine  year,  1748, 
and  are  consequently  of  about  the  same  age  as 
ourselves.  What  do  you  say,  man,  priest,  ex- 
Jesuit  Ignatius — was  not  that  a  splendid  and 
warm  year,  which  brought  such  wine,  and  such 
comrades  as  ourselves  together  ?     There,  take  this 
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glass,  and  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  grape, 
that  produced  this  wine,  and  to  that  of  the 
mothers  who  bore  us  ! 

They  clinked  their  glasses,  and  drank.  The 
wine,  like  the  return  of  a  long-absent  friend, 
reminded  them  of  the  years  they  had  spent  to- 
gether, and  the  events  they  had  witnessed.  Their 
thoughts,  however,  most  turned  on  the  eighteen 
months  they  had  spent  together  in  Mayence, 
immediately  before  the  dissolution  of  the  order. 

"  It  is  now  nineteen  years  ago,"  exclaimed 
Chambion,  "  when  this  historical  event  sadly 
crossed  our  enthusiasm  and  our  fancies.  We  cal- 
culated on  the  comprehensive  means  of  the  order 
for  the  advancement  of  our  personal  schemes,  with- 
out suspecting  that  the  superiors  had  long  pre- 
viously seen  through  our  untenable  dreams,  and 
would  have  held  us  pretty  tightly  in  check.  You, 
it  is  true,  Ignatius,  afterwards  regained  their  entire 
confidence  ;  especially  as  your  speculations  were 
more  daring  than  mine,  and  more  consonant  with 
the  plans  of  the  order ;  for  had  you  not,  at  that 
time,  already  commenced  your  own  red  book,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  initiated,  the  world-ruling 
brethren,  kept  theirs,  about  the  knowledge  they 
acquired  of  the  world,  and  of  mankind  ?  Your 
observations  had  at  that  time  only  a  very  limited 
field.     But  the  superiors  may  have  noticed,  from 
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this  mere  fact,  your  sharp  judgment  and  talent,  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  persons  and  families, 
the  penchants,  and  characters  of  mankind.  Do 
you  still  remember  what  mad  plans  we  formed 
when  we  accidentally  discovered  that  our  society, 
by  this  clever  and  widely-extended  note-making 
of  its  members,  possessed  a  mysterious  omniscience 
with  which  to  terrify  mankind,  and  render  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  persons  and  families 
serviceable  to  its  own  plans  ?  You,  I  remember, 
were  quite  attracted  by  it.  But  I  felt  differently, 
for  my  wishes,  even  at  that  time,  only  extended  to 
a  country  life,  to  a  peaceful  retirement,  in  which 
I  might  pursue  my  studies  undisturbed ;  and 
when  you  were  engaged  in  some  daring  enterprise, 
I  was  only  eager  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
thing  which  was  forbidden.  Through  this  I 
was  of  no  great  service  to  the  order,  when  at 
length  dissolved,  and  compelled  to  work  in  secret ; 
and  in  consequence  they  got  rid  of  me,  and  ad- 
vanced you.  Can  you  still  call  to  mind  that 
affecting  hour  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  the  people  raised,  the  garrison 
was  compelled  to  turn  out,  and  hussars  accom- 
panied the  carriages  in  which  we  left  Mayence? 
Under  the  curses  uttered  by  the  abusive,  groaning, 
and  complaining  people,  we  gave  one  another  the 
last  farewell  wave  of  the  hand.     Oh  !  the  happy 
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time !      In    truth,    Horace    is    right,    when    he 

says — 

"  Eheu !  fugaces,  Posthume,  Posthume ! 
Labuntur  anni ;  nee  pi  etas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  senectse 
Afferet,  indomitaeque  morti !" 

But,  no !  away  with  all  thoughts  of  death ! 
We  are  still  in  our  best  and  happiest  years ! 
Drink,  drink,  Ignatius  !  Let  us  enjoy  this  wine, 
this  silent  contemporary  of  ours,  which  takes  part 
in  our  reminiscences  with  its  golden  glances ;  like 
ourselves,  it  has  still  preserved  the  strength  of  its 
spirit,  though  it  has  acquired  a  smack  of  bitterness, 
from  which  we  still  keep  our  bodies  or  our  souls 
free !" 

They  drank ;  Garzweiler  had  sunk  into  a  train 
of  reflection  at  his  friend's  remarks,  and  Chambion, 
fired  by  the  quickly-swallowed  wine,  continued : 

"  One  thing  we  still  want — a  family,  friend ! 
Oh  !  how  often  do  I  feel  weary  of  my  books  !  How 
I  envy  the  schoolmaster  his  blooming  family ! 
We  might  have  grandsons,  Natz !  Well,  why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  seriously  ?  Eeckon  it  your- 
self ;  how  old  were  you  when  you  were  a  brother 
in  the  Fransiscan  Monastery  at  Miltenberg,  and 
when  the  good  abbot,  '  Quod-vult-Deus  '  Becker, 
allowed  you  sometimes  to  go  to  Parson  Backhaus 
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at  Duiglingen.  Hm,  how  did  your  heart  feel  at 
that  time  ?" 

"  Silence,  Antony!"  cried  Garzweiler,  disquieted 
and  annoyed. 

But  the  former  continued  with  his  good-humoured 
scolding, 

"  Eh  ?  that's  your  temper  now-a-days,  Natz  ! — 
as  morose  as  you  were  then  cordial  and  frank.  Do 
you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  your  jest  about 
Abbot  Becker  and  Parson  Backhaus,  whose  pretty 
sister " 

"Do  not  allude  to  that  subject,"  said  the  father, 
menacingly ;  "  those  were  youthful  fantasies,  follies 
of  the  heart.  I  was  only  one-and-twenty  at  that 
time — whither  may  not  the  thoughts  of  unessayed 
youth  wander  at  such  an  age  ?" 

"  The  thoughts — well,  and  the  arteries — do  they 
not  beat,  too  ?  In  consequence,  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine how  a  young  brother  was  obliged  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  monastery,  and  a  parson's  sister 
compelled  to  leave  the  rectory." 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Anthony — or 
the  wine  within  you !" 

"  Do  you  mean  I  should  be  silent  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  I'll  torment  you  yet,  my  boy  ;  you  shall 
hear  what,  fool  as  you  are,  you  would  like  to  forget, 
that  a  youthful  weakness  affected  your  worldly 
prosperity.     Yes,  yes,  without  this  affair  with  the 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Backhauses,  you  would  not  have  been  obliged  to 
leave,  but  would  have  stuck  for  ever  and  a  day  in 
your  brown  gown — might  have  become,  as  far  as  I 
care,  lecturer,  nay,  even  abbot,  but  never  have 
been  induced  to  seek  the  Jesuits;  and  for  them  you 
were  just  the  proper  person,  a  handsome,  well-edu- 
cated, and  talented  young  fellow.  Your  youthful 
mishap  did  not  cause  them  to  judge  wrongly  of  you. 
No ;  on  the  contrary,  they  promised  themselves,  from 
such  an  enterprising  young  man,  a  useful  father- 
confessor  in  noble  families  ;  for  the  pious  brethren 
had  to  tend  the  withering  genealogical  trees  of  illus- 
trious houses.     Say,  am  I  not  right  ?" 

He  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  while  he  nudged  his 
friend  maliciously  in  the  side  ;  and  Garzweiler, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  him  in  a  good-humour, 
laughed  with  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Garzweiler  had  not  suffered  his  friend's  deep  sigh 
at  the  solitary  and  cheerless  life  a  priest  was  com- 
pelled to  lead  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  as  he  still 
felt  fearful  to  make  his  confession  to  Gertrude,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  of  confiding  his  secret  to 
his  friend.  At  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
step,  and  hastened  away  to  the  rectory,  as  if  wish- 
ing to  remove  all  his  doubts  by  one  decided  mea- 
sure. Chambion,  however,  was  not  at  home  ;  he 
had  gone  to  his  farm.  Might  not  this  be  a  presage 
of  evil  ?  Besides,  a  heavy  storm  was  gathering 
over  the  Rhine ;  and  so,  instead  of  seeking  his 
friend,  he  returned  to  his  own  room,  without  accom- 
plishing his  object. 

The  storm  drew  over  at  a  distance  with  a  violent 
shower ;  the  sun  broke  through  the  heavy  clouds, 
and  fell  cheerily  into  the  front  garret,  in  which  the 
father  was  sitting.  Fresh  courage  was  aroused  in 
his  heart  by  the  enlivening  sunshine ;  he  made  up 
his  mind  to   speak  himself  to  his  daughter,   and 

c2 
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registered  a  silent  vow  that  he  might  not  falter  in 
his  determination. 

At  this  moment,  as  if  destiny  willed  it,  Gertrude 
opened  the  door,  with  the  agreeable  proposal  that 
they  should  sup  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and 
afterwards  take  an  evening  walk,  as  it  was  so  plea- 
sant in  the  open  air. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Garzweiler,  with  delight ; 
"  heaven  is  surely  speaking  with  your  lips,  my 
child.  But  let  us  go  without  your  husband,  for  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  in  confidence. " 

The  simple  meal  wTas  enjoyed  in  silence.  In  a 
cheerful  mood,  Gertrude  left  the  house  by  Garz- 
weiler's  side,  and  turned  with  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  forest- crowned  hill. 

"  Well,  you  are  silent,  my  reverend  uncle ;  what 
have  you  to  disclose  to  me  ?"  asked  Gertrude,  after 
walking  a  little  distance. 

"  Before  all  else,  forget  the  title  of  reverend, 
my  dear  Gertrude,"  he  replied,  in  no  slight  confu- 
sion. "  Do  you  not  see  that  I  wear  no  priestly 
coat,  my  child  ;  and  I  have  done  this  with  a 
good  intent,  for  I  have  deposited  all  my  priestly 
authority  in  your  garderobe,  and  now  wish  to 
find  a  happiness  adapted  to  the  rustic  garb  I 
wear." 

"  What  species  of  happiness,  my  dear  uncle?" 
she  asked  jestingly — "  where  does  it  lie  ? — where 
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is  it  to  be  found  ? — and  can  I  help  you  in  the 
search  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  you  are  the  proper  person  to  assist  me, 
my  dear  child.  Yes,  my  dear  child.  Know,  then — 
that  I  really — you  esteem  me  ever  as — " 

He  paused,  for  his  heart  beat  so  violently  that 
he  several  times  found  a  difficulty  in  breathing. 
At  length  he  continued  : 

"  Do  not  regard  me  in  such  a  terrified  manner, 
my  daughter ;  what  I  wish  to  confess  to  you  is 
something  good  and  cheering  for  yourself." 

"And  still  you  breathe  so  heavily,  dearest 
uncle,  as  if  a  misfortune  affecting  me  lay  on  your 
heart." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about?"  he  exclaimed; 
"  you,  as  courageous  as  you  are  young  ;  you,  with 
your  resolute  heart,  which  beats  so  firmly,  and  is  so 
free  from  the  fears  and  the  prejudices  of  the  great 
mass  !  Go  to — go  to — listen  !  I  am  in  truth — 
determined — to  live  here  ;  to  form  one  family  with 
you  ;  to  become  in  your  circle,  truly  and  really,  a 
human  being.  Yes,  my  daughter,  I  would  say — 
then  we  would  add  a  wing  to  the  house — make  it 
larger — higher.  Wings,  wings  for  an  eagle  and 
his  brood !"  he  cried,  childishly  laughing  in  his 
confused  restlessness,  and  then  added  tenderly, 
"  Then  you  do  not  object  to  my  joining  you — you 
will  count  me  as  one  of  your  family — let  me  dine 
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from  your  pewter  plates,  and  love  me  as  you  ought 
— as  your — as  a " 

"  Oh !  my  uncle  !"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  as  she 
hung  on  his  outstretched  arms,  "  how  great  will 
be  our  happiness  when  the  creator  of  it  joins  in 
and  shares  it  with  us  !" 

"  Creator  !"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 
"  Do  you  not  understand  me  yet  ?  Well,  then, 
creator  if  you  will ;  but  as  a  father  creates — for  his 
daughter — for  his  grandchildren." 

"  Yes,  equally  so,  dearest  uncle !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Equally  so  ?"  replied  the  priest ;  "  why,  then, 
only  equally  so  ? " 

"  Because  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  dear  uncle." 

"  But  might  it  not  be  so  in  reality  ?  Suppose 
for  a  moment  it  were  so  ;  well,  why — why  do  you 
look  at  me  so  earnestly,  Gertrude  ?  I  could  in 
truth  and  really  declare  you  to  be  my  daughter 
— adopt  you — take  you  in  the  place  of  my 
child." 

This  strange  idea  surprised  even  himself,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  quickly  added, 

"Yes,  Gertrude,  this  I  wished  to  propose  to 
you.  Well,  be  brave,  collect  yourself,  accept  the 
title  with  joy.  Oh  !  you  shall  be  my  beloved 
daughter !" 

At  this  speech,  in  which  he  believed  he  had  con- 
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centrated  his  whole  meaning,  Garzweiler  put  both 
his  hands  before  his  eyes.  A  silence  arose,  during 
which  the  setting  sun  once  again  illumined  with  its 
dazzling  beams  the  heavy  storm-clouds  which  were 
gathering  over  the  neighbouring  forest.  Gertrude 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence ;  and  fright,  or  a 
prophetic  feeling,  invested  her  words  with  an  un- 
natural vehemence. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  this,  my  dear  uncle  ?"  she 
said.  "  Uncle  and  niece  is  such  a  fair  bond  of 
affinity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  No  one  will  un- 
derstand why  an  ecclesiastic,  who  dare  not  have 
children,  wishes  to  adopt  any  one  as  his  daughter  ; 
and,  supposing  you  dare  do  so,  and  it  were  pro- 
per, you  would  have  no  necessity  for  it,  to  share 
in  our  happiness.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  matter 
both  for  yourself  and  us." 

Garzweiler  now  perceived  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  understood,  and  felt  the  deepest  vexation. 
While  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he 
merely  uttered  a  few  words  expressive  of  con- 
tempt, to  which  Gertrude  replied  with  much 
warmth, 

"  Yes,  dear  sir  and  uncle,  we  must  not  offer 
our  rustic  neighbours  any  family  riddles  to  solve  ; 
we  must  strive  to  lay  nothing  in  their  path  over 
which  they  may  stumble,  or  to  which  they  may 
attach  a  wrong  meaning/' 
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"  Wrong  ? — what  do  you  term  wrong  ?"  asked 
Garzweiler,  in  a  hasty  and  severe  tone. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  my  dearest  uncle/'  entreated 
Gertrude.  "  I  am  so  confused — we  will  choose 
another  occasion  to  speak  on  the  subject;  but  let 
us  hasten  home — it  is  beginning  to  lighten,  and 
the  storm  is  gathering  over  us." 

"Let  it  lighten!"  he  replied,  with  still  greater 
vehemence ;  "we  must  finish  our  conversation,  now 
we  have  arrived  at  this  point.  Tell  me  what  you 
meant,  and  in  what  way  you  understood  me,  and 
why  you " 

"  Ah !  dear  uncle/'  exclaimed  Gertrude,  implor- 
ingly, "  I  only  mean  that  we  will  not  give  people 
any  false  impression  as  to  the  relationship  in  which 
we  stand  to  one  another,  and  which  is  already 
intimate  enough  for  the  fulness  of  happiness  and 
pure  love.  Do  not,  by  striving  to  alter  this  true 
and  peaceful  condition,  expose  your  proud  name 
and  our  harmless  cottage  to  the  sarcasms  and  con- 
versation of  our  neighbours,  exposing  me,  as  it 
would,  to  the  unhappy  suspicion  of  being  a  priest's 
daughter.  Do  not  turn  from  me,  dearest  uncle  ;  it 
may  be  a  false  impression  on  my  part,  but  I  have 
ever  felt  so  when  I  have  heard  of  relationships  of 
the  sort,  and  many  an  honest  and  sensible  man  has 
granted  me  right.  But  for  our  happiness,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  you  or  me,  dear  uncle,  whether  I 
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am  right  or  wrong — let  us  only  not  deceive  our 
neighbours." 

She  threw  herself  on  Garzweiler's  bosom,  but 
neither  the  words  nor  the  moistened  eyes  with 
which  Gertrude  regarded  her  uncle  appeared  to 
move  him;  he  felt  at  this  moment  only  the  bitterest 
vexation  at  the  ill-success  of  his  confession,  which 
had  cost  him  so  many  struggles.  His  delightful 
expectations,  his  sweetest  dreams,  were  dissipated, 
and  in  his  ill-temper  he  could  only  utter  the  con- 
fused words, 

"  So  !  good  and  sensible  men  agree  with  you 
— who,    then,    for    example?      To    whom    have 

you-" 

"  Baron  von  Wallbrun  among  others,  dear 
uncle,"  she  replied,  frankly. 

"  Baron  Wallbrun  l"  shouted  Garzweiler,  as  he 
pushed  the  terrified  woman  away  from  him — "  in 
him  you  have  confided  ?  He  knows  that  you  are 
my " 

A  vivid  flash  and  clap  of  thunder  interrupted 
his  raging  speech.  Gertrude,  with  a  cry  of  terror, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  child  !"  and  hurried  down  the 
path  without  another  word. 

Garzweiler  stood  as  if  paralysed — speechless 
passion  raged  in  his  heart;  he  felt  himself  deserted, 
deceived,  and  ridiculed.  The  misconstruction  he 
put  on  Gertrude's  last  words  summoned  up  dis- 
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torted  pictures,  which  abashed  and  tortured  him, 
and  the  violent  storm  seemed  to  challenge  his 
despair  to  a  mortal  combat.  He  extended  his 
arms  towards  the  heavens,  and  uttered  a  few  words 
of  desperation ;  but  the  tempest  gained  the  victory 
over  him  with  its  menacing  thunder,  and  he  rushed 
frantically,  as  if  in  jealousy  at  the  superior  power 
of  the  elements,  into  the  forest,  where  he  fell  down 
with  a  yell  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak  tree,  embraced 
its  trunk  closely,  and  then  lost  all  consciousness. 
The  unhappy  man  did  not  know  how  long  he  lay 
in  this  state ;  he  was  restored  to  sensation  by  a 
violent  pain  in  his  leg,  and  recognised  the  same 
oak  under  which  he  had  sat  the  day  before  with 
Chambion. 

Grarzweiler  heard  voices  approaching,  and  soon 
afterwards  his  own  name  loudly  called.  With  a 
painful  effort  he  raised  himself,  and  was  about  to 
reply,  when  his  passion  again  overpowered  him, 
and  his  frowardness  firmly  closed  his  lips.  The 
men,  however,  were  on  the  right  track,  and  soon 
discovered  him ;  they  were  the  ferry-master,  Cratz, 
and  several  peasants  from  Oestrich,  who,  terrified 
by  his  continued  absence,  came  out  to  search  for 
him.  The  priest  suffered  himself  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground ;  and  as  he  could  not  use  his  right  leg, 
Gertrude's  husband  and  one  of  the  rustics  carried 
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him  by  turn  on  their  backs  down  the  hill,  and  in 
this  manner  at  length  brought  him  home.  Day- 
was  breaking  as  they  arrived  in  Oestrich. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

As  a  reward  for  Gertrude's  exertions,  the  power- 
fully-built Garzweiler  recovered  in  a  few  days  from 
his  fever,  and  the  wound  on  the  leg  soon  lost  its 
dangerous  appearance,  after  the  swelling  had  sub- 
sided, and  now  only  required  rest  and  carefully 
changed  bandages. 

Gertrude  now  gave  her  uncle  a  letter,  which  had 
arrived  a  few  days  previously,  and  which  she  had  re- 
tained, through  her  fears  lest  its  contents  might 
disquiet  the  sick  man ;  and  she  now  remarked,  by 
the  evident  impression  it  made  on  him,  that  she 
had  taken  a  very  necessary  precaution,  for  Garz- 
weiler, on  noticing  the  handwriting,  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  anxiety.  He  did  not  even  display  any 
of  his  customary  reflection,  but  said  quickly,  and 
with  vivacity, 

"  You  must  start  as  soon  as  you  can,  my  dear 
niece,  for  Mayence.  That  just  at  this  moment  my 
cursed  kneecap — I  would  say,  the  hand  of  God — 
must  keep  me  confined  to  my  bed  ! — for  my  enemies 
— but  sit  down  by  my  side,  Gertrude.      You  must 
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know  that  this  letter  comes  from  Frankfort — from 
a  good  friend  I  have  near  the  Elector's  person.  I  re- 
commended to  his  Grace  the  Court  Preacher  Huber 
as  Father-Confessor  during  the  time  of  my  absence. 
This  false  friend,  as  I  believe,  in  coalition  with  the 
Countess  Condenhove,  has  employed  my  absence 
to  impress  the  Elector  with  feelings  of  mistrust 
against  me.  They  may  break  into  my  house 
under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  proofs  of  their 
allegations  ;  and  you  must  therefore  go,  as  quick  as 
you  can,  to  Mayence,  and  remove  certain  things, 
the  property  of  strangers,  confided  to  my  care  in 
the  confessional — a  book  I  hold  in  great  estima- 
tion, a  chest  full  of  papers,  a  box  of  valuables,  and 
some  other  things,  which  I  will  describe  more  ac- 
curately presently.  You  will  hire  a  room  in  a  re- 
tired inn,  and  remove  all  these  things  thither 
quietly.  Jean  Baptiste,  the  boatman,  will  bring 
you  and  them  down  the  river  home  again.  Make 
your  arrangements  for  starting  as  soon  as  you  can, 
for  to-day  or  to-morrow  all  the  visitors  from  Frank- 
fort will  be  hurrying  into  Mayence." 

Gertrude  started  early  the  next  day  from  Oest- 
rich,  in  an  old  chaise  of  Chambion's,  and  arrived  in 
good  time  at  Castel,  where  she  descended  from  the 
vehicle,  in  order  to  save  the  bridge  toll,  and  began 
to  traverse  the  floating  bridge  on  foot,  with  her 
little  bundle  on  her  arm. 
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It  was  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  newly- 
crowned  Emperor  Francis,  and  the  other  exalted 
monarchs  and  princes  who  had  followed  him,  on 
the  Elector's  invitation,  to  Mayence.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  the  bridge  had  been  thronged  by 
persons  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  both  in- 
habitants and  strangers  ;  and  Gertrude,  who  feared 
being  drawn  into  the  crowd  at  the  gate,  to  which 
every  one  pressed  to  pay  the  toll  kreutzer,  stopped 
on  the  bridge,  and  leaned  upon  the  wooden  para- 
pet. 

The  remembrance  of  her  uncle  aroused  her  from 
her  dreams,  and  as  she  thought  on  the  business  to 
which  she  must  attend,  she  turned  her  steps  towards 
the  city. 

The  loud  and  lively  conversation  of  the  persons 
among  whom  she  moved  along  the  vibrating  planks, 
attracted  her  attention  towards  the  speakers.  She 
heard  of  nothing  but  the  countless  visitors,  and 
the  glorious  festivities  which  were  to  take  place 
during  the  next  few  days  ;  that  there  were  at  least 
ten  thousand  strangers  in  Mayence  ;  every  room 
in  the  hotels  had  been  seized  upon  for  princes  and 
counts,  for  whom  there  was  not  sufficient  space  in 
the  Electoral  palaces.  Then,  in  the  red  palace  re- 
sided the  youthful  Emperor  with  his  bride  ;  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  that  mighty  General,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  occupied  the  Favourite  ;  the 
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Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  been  lodged  in 
a  handsome  house  within  the  citadel ;  the  Elector 
of  Cologne  had  found  shelter  in  the  Deutsche  Haus 
near  the  palace  ;  he  of  Treves  had  been  received 
in  the  Ostheim  Hotel,  &c.  It  was  a  matter  of 
general  praise  that  the  nobility  had,  on  this  occa- 
sion, shewn  such  attention  to  the  princes,  the 
foreign  ministers,  and  generals ;  but  the  citizens 
were  equally  applauded,  who,  through  their  hos- 
pitable reception  of  strangers  and  travellers,  had 
attempted  to  make  a  return  for  the  high  honour 
done  their  town. 

This  account  was  not  adapted  to  render  Ger- 
trude very  cheerful ;  for  she  considered  where  she 
should  lodge  or  obtain  the  necessary  assistance. 
Everybody  seemed  to  have  no  thought  but  of 
princes  and  festivities  ;  who,  then,  would  trouble 
himself  for  a  matter  so  trifling,  though  it  lay  so 
near  her  heart,  and  in  spite  of  the  excitement 
around  her,  lost  none  of  the  importance  she  at- 
tached to  it? 

Erasmus  Lennig  suddenly  occurred  to  her,  whom 
she  remembered,  from  the  business  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  the  vineyard,  as  a  cheerful  and  well- 
meaning  man.  At  his  house  she  hoped  to  deposit 
her  uncle's  property,  and  afterwards  she  would 
feel  no  hesitation  about  passing  the  short  time  of 
her  stay  in  her  uncle's  house,  where  only  an  old 
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housekeeper  and  a  maid-servant  were  now  living;  and 
it  was  clear  to  her  that  the  only  reason  which 
induced  her  uncle  to  forbid  such  a  course,  arose 
from  his  fears  that  the  endangered  articles  would 
be  left  in  the  house. 

Gertrude  hastened  away,  with  fresh  determin- 
ation and  renewed  courage,  and  inquired  the  way 
to  Garzweiler's  house. 

The  house  door,  generally  kept  carefully  locked, 
was  now  only  leaned  to,  and  laughing  voices 
could  be  heard  from  the  keeping-room  on  the 
ground-floor.  Gertrude,  on  entering,  saw  the  old 
housekeeper,  Ursula,  whom  she  recognised  im- 
mediately from  her  uncle's  accurate  description, 
seated  at  a  little  table,  with  an  old  man-servant  in 
a  grey  thread-bare  livery,  and  discussing  a  good 
dinner.  Behind  them  stood  the  housemaid,  who 
seemed  to  be  sharing  in  the  good  things,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  waited  on  them.  Gertrude, 
who  did  not  immediately  state  her  business,  did 
not  notice  in  Ursula  the  hardness  of  hearing  and 
cringing  manner  she  expected.  The  surprised  old 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  behaved  rather  harshly 
and  ill-temperedly ;  in  which  conduct  she  was  pro- 
bably comfirmed  by  the  presence  of  her  betrothed 
Francis,  the  so-called  "  boy,"  and  by  the  contents 
of  the  glass  which  stood  empty  before  her  ;  but 
when  Gertrude  uttered  some  authoritative  words, 
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and  produced  the  keys  of  the  rooms  from  her 
bundle,  the  scene  changed.  The  bottle  and  dish 
disappeared  in  the  maid-servant's  company. 
Francis  stole  away  with  a  very  red  face,  while 
conciliatory  expressions  fell  from  the  old  woman's 
babbling  tongue. 

"  0  Lord  !"  she  cried,  "  now  I  recollect ;  from 
Oestrich.  Aha !  that's  it — a  dear  niece  there — 
I  mean  nothing  wrong — but  I  understood  my 
master  to  say,  when  he  left,  that  he  was  going  to 
his  nephew's  at  Oestrich.  I  must  confess,  though  I 
am  very  hard  of  hearing,  especially  in  rainy  weather, 
I  never  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  before,  Mam- 
selle,  but  I  know  the  secret  letters,  and  always 
punctually  attended  to  them !" 

These  words,  which  were  accompanied  by  an 
equivocal  laugh,  wounded  afresh  the  scarcely 
cicatrized  place  in  Gertrude's  heart ;  she  turned 
away,  and  Ursula  hurried  upstairs  before  her,  to 
shew  her  the  way  to  the  rooms.  Gertrude  ordered 
the  guest's  bed-room  to  be  held  in  readiness  for 
her',  for  a  night  or  two  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
alone,  opened  the  drawers  which  had  been  de- 
signated on  the  paper,  and  of  which  she  possessed 
the  keys.  The  articles  mentioned  were  all  safe  ; 
she  locked  them  away,  and  then  hurried  to  Len- 
nig's  house.  Here,  too,  the  sorrowing  woman 
met   the   same   boisterous   merriment   which   had 
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presented  itself  to  her  view  everywhere  else  in 
Mayence,  though  she  noticed  the  signs  of  mourning 
in  the  crape,  ribbons,  and  dresses  worn  by  the  family. 

Fides  had  scarcely  returned  home  on  this  very 
morning  with  her  father,  who  had  gone  to  fetch 
her,  and  the  mourning  was  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  her  aunt  in  Alzenau.  Both  father  and 
daughter  were  in  the  midst  of  their  narrative  of 
their  journey — the  coronation  solemnities  in  Frank- 
furt— and  how  they  had  been  delayed  in  that  place 
for  a  whole  day,  as  in  all  Frankfurt,  through  the 
departure  of  so  many  visitors,  neither  horses  nor 
carriages  could  be  obtained,  and  the  overladen 
market-boat  had  started  long  before  the  usual 
hour.  The  mother  and  Felix  Blau  were  listening 
with  pleasure,  and  the  latter  was  full  of  laughing 
astonishment  at  Fides's  blooming  appearance  and 
measured  behaviour. 

In  the  midst  of  this  loud  and  cheerful  question- 
ing and  narration,  Madame  Gertrude  entered  the 
room,  and  notwithstanding  her  half  rustic,  half 
town  dress,  was  quickly  recognised  and  cordially 
welcomed  by  Lennig.  When  she  drew  him  on  one 
side,  and  communicated  her  wish,  Erasmus  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  surprise, 

"  What !  you,  my  dear  good  Madame,  are  Father 
Garzweiler's  niece  ?  Well,  well !  you  will  not  on 
that  account  be  the  less  welcome  to  us." 
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Gertrude  regarded  him  with  surprise,  and 
Erasmus  sought  to  apologize  for  his  over-hasty  re- 
mark by  a  most  hearty  invitation. 

"  Come  to  us  with  bag  and  baggage,"  he  cried. 
"  All  the  world  has  guests  to-day  in  our  merry 
and  happy  Mayence.  Why,  then,  should  my  home 
be  an  exception  ?  Stay  with  us,  and  don't  feel 
dispirited  by  the  sight  of  our  black  ribbons  and 
the  crape  on  my  arm." 

Gertrude  was  compelled  to  promise  that  she 
would  return  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  clay 
with  them,  and  especially  to  see  the  magnificent 
illuminations  in  the  evening;  and  Fides  offered 
to  undertake  the  transport  of  the  boxes,  by  means 
of  a  discreet  man  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

While  the  boxes,  &c,  were  being  removed  from 
Garzweiler's  house,  and  till  Gertrude  returned, 
Fides  employed  her  time  in  changing  her  travelling 
dress,  and  arranging  her  own  little  room  to  look 
once  again  like  home.  She  withstood  all  the  sen- 
sations and  reminiscences  which  every  corner  of 
her  garret  bedroom  summoned  up  (and  this  indeed 
the  day  and  her  household  duties  demanded),  but 
the  business  this  stranger  had  to  transact  often 
occurred  to  her. 

The  boxes  which  Madame  Gertrude  brought  with 
her  were  carried  into  Fides's  bedroom.  She  locked 
up  the  heavy  trunk  in  a  clothes'  press,  placed  the 
box  of  papers  under  the  table,  and  attentively  re- 
garded the  well-used  book,  which  was  bound  in  red 
morocco  leather,  and  whith  extended  a  little  way 
out  of  its  black  and  loosely-fitting  case.  She  asked 
Gertrude  what  it  was — whether  an  ecclesiastical 
album  or  a  collection  of  extracts  from  pious  books, 
and  might  at  the  same  time  have  been  thinking  of 
her   own   collection.       Gertrude,    who    felt   little 
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curiosity  in  the  matter,  laid  the  book  on  one  side, 
with  the  remark  it  was  her  uncle's  Agenda,  and 
contained  the  customary  church  form  of  prayer. 

"  Then  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  lay  it  under 
the  crucifix,"  said  Fides;  "  then  I  shall  have  a  nice 
little  altar  in  my  room." 

With  a  smile  she  removed  the  withered  box- 
wood cuttings  which  had  remained  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  fastened  between  the  arms  of  the  little 
brass  figure. 

Gertrude,  enlivened  by  the  successful  issue  of 
her  business,  and  the  cordial  reception  she  met 
from  the  family,  discussed  with  Fides  how  she 
should  best  divide  her  day.  Her  first  business 
was  to  arrange  with  the  boatman,  Jean  Baptiste,  as 
to  her  return  to  Oestrich ;  for  this  her  uncle  had 
settled  she  should  do.  With  what  pleasure  she 
now  heard  that  the  boatman  was  a  cousin  of  Fides's, 
and  that  they  could  send  to  him  immediately! 

They  were  soon  interrupted  by  a  summons  to 
the  sitting-room,  where  they  found  Jean  Baptiste, 
who  saluted  his  cousin  and  his  acquaintance  from 
Oestrich  with  true-hearted  cordiality.  Gertrude 
imparted  her  wishes  to  him,  but  learned  to  her 
great  sorrow  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to 
take  her  home  the  next  day,  as  various  sports  were 
to  be  displayed  on  the  water  after  dinner,  for  the 
amusement  of  their  Majesties,  and  that  he  would 
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have  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  them;  and  besides, 
in  consequence  of  this  entertainment,  he  would 
have  no  boat  disengaged  in  which  to  send  her 
under  the  escort  of  some  of  his  people. 

Jean  Baptiste  made  this  explanation  with  an 
assumption  of  ostentatious  pride,  as  he  felt  his 
importance  as  boat  proprietor  and  commander;  but 
he  quickly  regained  his  usual  hearty  tone,  and 
begged  Gertrude  to  stop  a  couple  of  days,  and  be 
a  witness  of  all  the  grand  sights.  Towards  Fides 
he  behaved  with  open  cheerfulness  and  slightly  im- 
portunate tenderness ;  but  in  this  she  checked  him 
by  an  increased  politeness  and  hauteur;  for  she 
found  her  cousin  much  altered,  during  her  absence, 
in  appearance  and  demeanour.  A  passionate  tone 
was  displayed  in  his  cordiality,  a  species  of  impu- 
dence played  round  his  finely  chiselled  mouth,  and 
a  wild  fire  glowed  at  times  in  his  looks. 

"  My  father  has  informed  me/'  she  said,  "how 
prosperous  you  are  with  your  gondola  and  your 
boats,  and  how  glad  the  ladies  of  quality  are  to 
have  you  as  their  waterman.  But,  take  care  of 
yourself,  cousin!  you  are  fishing  for  wealth  and 
favour,  and  in  the  end  will  bait  your  hook  with 
your  frankness  and  honesty!" 

Jean  Baptiste,  half  embarrassed,  though  with  a 
roguish  laugh,  played  with  his  cap,  and  passed  his 
fingers  through  the  red  feather  with  which  it  was 
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adorned,  till  the  pain  he  was  struggling  with  over- 
powered him.  He  then  offered  his  hand  with  an 
outburst  of  violent  emotion,  while  his  hazel  eyes 
sparkled  through  the  tears  which  suffused  them, 
and  his  cheerful  mouth  was  spasmodically  con- 
tracted. "  You  are  right,  Fides!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  priests'  money  brings  the  devil's  blessing! — that 
cursed  Father  Garzweiler " 

But  on  remembering  that  Gertrude  was  present, 
he  felt  alarmed,  and  as  he  saw  her  standing  quite 
surprised,  he  took  her  hands  in  his  own,  with  his 
usual  cordial  manner,  and  continued  in  a  good- 
tempered  tone : 

"  I  believe  nothing  wrong  about  your  reverend 
uncle,  my  dear  darling  Madame  Cratz!  I'll  come 
again  soon,  and  let  you  know  when  we  can  start ; 
for  I'll  pull  you  down  the  river  myself,  and  won't 
allow  myself  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  if  king 
or  kaiser  wish  to  hire  my  boat.  I'll  do  so  for  your 
sake  and  the  father's,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much ;  I 
will  not  forget  the  kindness  he  showed  me,  what- 
ever intentions  he  might  have  had  in  doing  so." 

He  turned  to  Fides,  and  as  he  kissed  her  hand, 
promised  he  would  amend  his  conduct.  "Yes!" 
he  exclaimed,  "if  I  could  only  meet  with  a  girl 
like  yourself ;  but  one  word  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand— you  are  not  intended  for  me." 

With  comical  embarrassment  he  seized  her  hand, 
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and  kissed  it  in  the  way  he  had  seen  cavaliers 
behave  to  ladies  ;  after  which  he  laughingly  pressed 
his  cap  over  his  right  ear,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

Erasmus  and  Fides  conducted  their  guest  to  the 
theatre,  although  it  had  cost  them  great  persuasion 
to  induce  her  to  accompany  them.  A  thronging 
stream  of  people  poured  from  the  theatre,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  performances,  into  the  mob  which 
already  filled  the  brilliantly  lighted  streets ;  for  the 
general  illumination,  though  ordered  so  shortly  be- 
fore, still  succeeded  remarkably  well.  Happily 
devised  transparencies  might  be  observed  among 
others  deficient  in  taste  and  remarkable  only  for 
ridiculous  representations.  Heavy  strains  of  con- 
gratulation, addressed  to  the  new  Emperor  and  his 
spouse,  were  lighted  up  by  variegated  lamps ; 
as  well  as  witty  hints  about  the  cordiality  existing 
between  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  eagles.  Here 
and  there,  too,  a  dependant  of  the  Court  had 
roused  his  Pegasus  to  the  completion  of  some 
poetry,  in  which  a  glorious  victory  was  prophesied, 
on  oiled  paper,  to  the  allied  arms ;  noise  and 
shouts,  singing  and  cheering,  bells  and  cannons, 
could  be  heard  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  No 
one  thought  of  counting  the  hours,  in  which  they 
gave  themselves  up,  with  body  and  soul,  to  the 
magic  power  of  the  rare  and   universal  merriment. 
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Erasmus  alone  kept  a  restraint  on  himself,  and 
returned  home  with  Fides  at  an  early  hour,  after 
they  had  conducted  Gertrude  to  her  uncle's. 

For  the  first  time  after  her  long  absence,  Fides 
sought  her  nocturnal  rest  in  her  own  little  cell, 
and  now  yielded,  more  than  she  had  done  during 
the  day,  to  her  reflections  and  reminiscences.  She 
thought  of  that  hour  when  Francis,  to  her  terror, 
had  entered  here  ;  and  his  image,  his  look,  and 
words  represented  themselves  so  vividly  to  her, 
that  she  blushed,  and  hesitated  to  undress. 

Fides  had  laid  her  bonnet  and  handkerchief  on 
one  side,  and,  after  taking  off  her  dress,  advanced 
to  the  window  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze, 
which,  in  the  warm  July  night,  poured  through 
the  opening,  and  brought  to  her  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  which  stood  on  the  balcony  without. 
The  surge  of  joy  was  heard  booming  from  the 
lower  town  ;  the  church  steeples  and  gabled  roofs 
of  the  houses  glowed  in  the  reflection  of  the  illu- 
minations, which  were  gradually  fading  from  sight. 
From  time  to  time  a  cannon  sounded  from  the 
other  bank  of  the  river,  or  a  rocket  shot  above  the 
roofs,  and  spread  its  glittering  stars  above  the 
heads  of  the  topers,  who,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
winehouses,  were  singing  well-known  melodies  in 
wild  confusion.  All  this  illumination  and  noise 
was  indicative  of  the  termination  of  a  happy  day, 
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and  this  sensation  reposed  with  a  peculiar  melan- 
choly on  the  maiden's  heart.  Ineffable  emotions 
crossed  one  another  in  her  virgin  bosom,  for  she 
felt  that  her  sweetest  hopes,  the  immatured  wishes 
of  her  heart,  were  fading  away.  She  suffered  her 
head  to  droop  on  her  clasped  hands,  and  unutter- 
able woe  caused  the  tears  to  fall  on  the  cover 
of  the  table.  Still,  it  was  the  suffering  of  a  noble 
disposition,  and  she  soon  felt  its  refreshing  in- 
fluence, as  if  with  this  stream  she  had  dispelled  the 
clouds  from  her  heart's  heaven.  When  she  raised 
her, tearful  eyes,  all  her  anguish  and  heart-sinking 
had  melted  away  into  the  one  warm  wish,  "  that 
all  happiness  might  attend  her  beloved  friend." 
And  this  was  not  a  mere  prayer,  for  at  the  same 
time  the  lively  desire  was  blended  with  it,  that 
she  might  be  a  witness  of  his  felicity,  and  rejoice 
over  it  as  silently  and  quietly  as  she  had  done  over 
those  charming  poems  in  his  dear  handwriting, 
which  she  had  so  long  preserved.  They  had  ac- 
companied her  to  Alzenau,  and  had  solaced  her 
for  many  a  night  at  her  aunt's  sick-bed.  How 
dear  did  they  now  seem  to  her,  as  leaves  which 
had  fallen  from  her  own  tree  of  Hope  !  Fides  had, 
in  addition,  collected  many  thoughts  and  poems, 
and  written  tliem  on  pages  of  the  same  size,  and 
these,  she  determined,  should  now  share  a  happi- 
ness   which    she   herself   could    not    enjoy — those 
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which  she  had  written  should  be  bound  up  to- 
gether with  those  in  her  dear  friend's  handwriting, 
into  an  Album  of  Love. 

At  this  happy  idea,  the  eyes  of  the  kneeling  girl 
fell  on  Garzweiler's  book,  the  "  Agenda,"  which 
she  had  at  first  regarded  as  an  album.  She  asked 
herself  whether  her  collection  should  be  bound  in  red 
morocco,  like  this  one,  or  in  azure.  And  in  her 
curiosity  to  see  how  the  red  looked,  she  impulsively 
caught  up  the  book,  and  drew  it  out  of  its  black 
case.  She  opened  it,  and  the  loose  papers  fell 
about  on  the  table,  all  covered  with  more  or  ♦less 
writing  in  the  same  careful  and  distinct  hand. 
The  uppermost  page  slipped  from  beneath  the  ter- 
rified girl's  fingers  as  she  read  the  inscription, 
"  Baron  Francis." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  of  St.  Emmeram's 
struck  twelve,  and  Fides  trembled,  as  if  at  the 
sight  of  an  apparition.  She  read  with  greedy  eyes 
further  and  further,  till  the  candle  flickered.  The 
flame  drooped  on  the  long  black  wick,  seized  on 
the  paper  which  was  fastened  round  it,  and,  after 
bursting  into  one  bright  light,  suddenly  expired. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  early  beams  of  the  sun  found  Fides  lying  half 
dressed  on  her  bed,  where  she  had  fallen  asleep 
after  the  exhaustion  of  such  torturing  hours.  She 
awoke  with  a  half-smothered  cry,  and  gazed  around 
her  j  she  did  not  for  the  moment  clearly  remember 
whether  she  had  dreamed  this  ghastly  mystery,  but 
the  horrible  papers,  which  she  now  noticed  lying 
on  the  table,  told  her  too  truly  she  had  read  it. 
Her  most  secret  history,  from  her  first  introduction 
to  the  Baron — those  painful  sensations  which  she 
had  kept  hidden  from  her  mother  (she  did  not 
think  of  the  maid) — Garzweiler's  intention  to  em- 
ploy her  as  a  snare  to  entrap  the  Baron,  the  man- 
ner and  way  in  which  he  had  persuaded  him  to 
betray  the  cabinet  secrets,  the  affair  with  the 
garnet  necklace,  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Countess  Condenhove,  the  plot  of  the  lady  to 
entangle  the  Baron,  the  reasons  of  his  rapid 
advancement,  his  surprising  betrothal  in  the 
Elector's  presence,  the  secret  as  to  Josephine's 
marriage  portion — in  short,  everything  was  there, 
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with  the  date,  expressed  with  precision,  or  transi- 
ently hinted,  and  at  times  accompanied  by  remarks 
of  self-satisfaction.  With  that  soul  anguish  which, 
in  seasons  of  darkness  or  sorrow,  dilates  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  she  saw  through  the  mysteries  of  these 
Ecclesiastical  Agenda,  and  as  she  pushed  away  all 
the  other  letters  further  and  further  from  her,  in 
her  consciousness  of  acting  rightly,  she  held  more 
tightly  the  one  paper,  which  was  so  important 
through  its  contents  and  her  own  sensations.  So 
sweet  was  the  vista  of  futurity  which  had  presented 
itself  to  her  during  the  summer  night ;  and  now 
the  cheering  beams  of  day,  which  poured  through 
the  open  wrindow,  filled  her  soul  with  the  most 
prophetic  sorrow. 

While  thus  engaged,  Fides  forgot  the  breakfast 
hour,  and  that  her  father  wished  to  go  this  morning 
earlier  than  usual  to  his  office,  to  gain  some  hours 
for  pleasure  during  the  afternoon.  It  grew  later 
and  later,  and  Erasmus,  tired  of  waiting,  crept  up 
the  stairs  smiling,  as  he  thought  how  famously  his 
dear  child  was  sleeping  on  the  first  night  of  her 
return.  He  opened  the  door  gently,  and  cried,  in  a 
merry  tone  of  reproach, 

"  You  sluggard,  Fides  !" 

Fides  rose  quickly,  and  advanced  towards  him  ; 
her  appearance  and  preoccupied  silence  terrified 
her  father. 
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"What  is  the  matter,  my  daughter?"  he  inquired, 
anxiously ;  and,  induced  by  her  silence  to  look 
around,  with  a  glance  full  of  disquietude,  he  asked, 
"  What  papers  and  letters  are  those,  Fides?" 

"  Do  not  touch  them,  father,"  she  cried,  with  a 
wild  expression  in  her  face  ;  and  when  Erasmus, 
with  greater  determination,  advanced  to  the  table, 
she  rushed  to  meet  him  with  extended  arms. 

Her  looks  wandered,  her  thoughts  seemed  only 
fixed  on  those  secrets  into  which  she  wished, 
through  her  feelings  of  humiliation  and  deep 
shame,  that  no  soul  should  examine ;  and  even  her 
father  appeared  to  her,  in  her  excitement,  only  an 
unauthorised  intruder  into  the  mystery  which  so  dis- 
honoured her. 

"  My  God  !  how  altered  you  are  !"  cried  Eras- 
mus beside  himself.  "  In  the  name  of  all  the 
saints,  what  misfortune  has  fallen  in  this  one  night 
on  my  quiet  family  ?" 

At  this  sorrowing  remark,  Fides  sank  on  her 
knees  before  her  father  ;  her  hidden  feelings  found 
an  outlet  in  violent  crying  and  fitful  sobbing, 
during  which  she  still  held  her  father  in  her  close 
embrace.  Pale  and  confused,  first  regarding  the 
table,  and  then  his  daughter,  Erasmus  was  only 
able  to  take  a  handkerchief  from  a  chair,  and  throw 
it  over  his  daughter's  bosom,  which  was  so  shaken 
by  her  heart's  palpitation. 
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"Well,  well,  my  dearest  child,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tender  tone — "  cannot  you  find  any  peace  ? 
Come,  come,  be  sensible ;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  bad 
as  you  imagine.  Let  me  see  these  unlucky  papers, 
which  have  reduced  you  to  such  a  state." 

Fides  clung  still  closer  to  him ;  she  could  only 
utter  a  few  words,  entreating  him  not  to  probe  this 
dreadful  mystery.  For  a  moment  Erasmus  looked 
on  her  with  a  fixed  gaze  ;  a  wild  thought  of  the 
dangers  to  which  Fides  had  been  exposed  in  the 
circles  she  moved  in  at  Alzenau  flew  across  his 
mind,  and  he  cried, 

"  Ha !  great  God  !  thou  art  dishonoured !" 

"I  am  dishonoured,  father!"  screamed  Fides  in 
a  frenzied  tone,  attaching  her  own  signification  to 
the  word,  as  she  rose  from  the  ground,  clung 
round  his  neck,  and  poured  out  a  fresh  flood  of 
tears. 

A  pause  full  of  desperation  ensued.  Fides  still 
trembled  on  her  father's  bosom,  in  which  the 
wildest  sensations  and  determinations  succeeded 
one  another  through  his  unhappy  idea. 

"  Good,  unhappy  creature  V  he  cried  at  length, 
in  a  deep,  bitter  tone,  and  with  compressed  lips. 
"  But  I  now  must  see  those  pages — those  letters — 
and  learn  from  them  whether  I  must  still  keep  my 
dishonoured  child,  or  what  villain's  arms  must  re- 
ceive my  degenerate  daughter." 
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"  Father ! "  shrieked  Fides,  as  she  escaped 
from  his  embrace;  and  then  added,  with  a  few 
movements  of  spasmodic  pain,  and  a  fixed  proud 
look  in  her  father's  face,  "  Yes ;  now  read  the 
papers." 

She  moved  out  of  her  father's  way,  and  haughtily 
retired  from  the  room. 

How  long  Erasmus  read  the  one  paper  or  turned 
over  the  others,  Fides  did  not  reckon  ;  but  when 
he  at  length  left  the  room,  he  found  her  sitting 
before  the  door  with  her  clasped  hands  in  her  lap, 
and  her  head  resting  against  the  door-post. 

Silently,  and  with  tearful  eyes,  he  raised  her 
and  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Father,"  she  whispered,  "  this  remains  a  secret 
between  us — and  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  No !  you  must  forgive  me  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
smiling  and  weeping  at  the  same  time.  "  Pure, 
holy  angel !  Yes,  it  remains  a  secret — my  mis- 
take— between  us,  and  your  sorrow,  poor  heart ; 
but  those  pages  in  there,  that  flame-red  book  of 
hell,  may  God  dispose  of  them !" 

Once  again  he  pressed  Fides  to  his  bosom.  Fa- 
ther and  daughter  regarded  one  another,  much 
moved,  and  smiling  through  their  emotion.  As 
she  bent  down  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  raised  her  like 
a  child  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  landing 
of  the  stairs  ;  but  she  remembered  her  disordered 
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apparel,  and  hastened  back  with  a  blush,  to  make 
some  alteration  in  her  dress. 

The  same  morning  beams  which  fell  upon  the 
unveiled  mysteries  of  an  intriguing  priest,  also  en- 
livened a  mixed  society  of  Mayennese,  who  where 
drinking  the  waters  in  the  atte'e  by  the  Rhine.  It 
was  more  consonant  with  the  careful  nature  of  the 
domestic  and  stay-at-home  habits  of  the  time,  to 
bring  the  fountains  of  health  to  their  own  door 
than,  as  is  the  present  custom,  to  travel  in  their 
search ;  for  they  calculated  the  effect  a  visit  to  a 
watering-place  would  have  on  their  purses  higher 
than  the  workings  of  the  fountains  at  their 
source  would  have  on  their  constitutions.  The 
restless  season  of  the  princely  visit  impelled  many 
through  the  Raymond's  Gate,  who  rather  desired  to 
imbibe  fresh  news  than  the  medicinal  waters.  A 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  could  always  be  procured 
from  the  landlord  of  Vauxhall ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  morning  breeze  inhaled  beneath  the  tall 
trees,  near  the  banks  of  a  glorious  river,  was  so 
refreshing,  especially  as  the  road  was  always,  dur- 
ing the  season,  kept  free  from  dust  by  an  Electoral 
watering-cart. 

When  Forster  made  his  appearance  to  drink  his 
customary  glasses  of  Weilbach  water,  the  allee  was 
thronged  with  visitors ;  the  company  was  sitting 
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or  lounging  up  and  down  in  familiar  conversation  ; 
but  our  friend  avoided  all  well-known  faces,  in 
order  to  walk  off  his  first  glasses  at  his  ease,  and 
enjoy  the  cheerful  morning  view,  and  therefore- 
surmounted  the  acclivity  above  the  mill. 

While  drinking  his  third  glass,  our  friend  fell, 
as  we  may  say,  right  into  the  claws  of  Professor 
Hoffmann  ;  for  this  violent  man  seized  hold  of  him 
by  a  button  of  his  coat  with  a  firm  grasp,  which 
was  customarily  a  sign  that  he  had  something  con- 
fidential to  impart. 

"  We  cannot  discover  anything,  dear  Councillor/' 
he  said,  as  he  whispered  in  Forster's  ear  how  he 
and  Wedekind  had  wrought  on  Goth,  the  landlord 
in  Weissenau,  to  listen  to  the  conferences  of  the 
ministers.  "Oh  !  don't  make  such  a  serious  face, 
my  dear  fellow  !"  he  cried  with  a  loud  laugh,  as 
Forster  gazed  on  him  with  astonishment ;  "  a  man 
may  be  discreet  about  his  wife's  secrets,  but  politics 
are  like  a  common  courtesan,  and  everything  is 
permissible  to  ward  off  her  tricks  and  feints.  Well, 
would  you  like  to  know  how  fat  Goth  fared? 
Listen,  it  is  enough  to  kill  you  with  laughing.  As 
servants  are  always  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the 
dancing-room  in  which  the  ministers  hold  their 
conferences,  and  thus  render  eavesdropping  rather 
a  difficult  task,  Goth  concealed  himself,  before 
their  Excellencies'  arrival,  in  the  great  stove,  from 
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which  the  chimney  had  been  previously  removed. 
Well,  dear  Forster,  he  heard  all — distinguished 
every  word  ;  but  they  talked  in  French,  and  our 
good  Goth  was  in  despair.  He  was  obliged  to 
hold  out  the  whole  sitting  in  the  stove,  and  keep 
himself  constantly  bent  down  beneath  the  chimney 
hole,  for  fear  of  being  accidentally  detected.  Our 
fat  friend  was  consequently  sweating  and  stewing 
in  this  most  uncomfortable  position,  and  made  his 
appearance,  when  the  conference  was  broken  up, 
in  a  half-fainting  state,  and  as  black  as  the  devil, 
so  that  his  wife,  in  her  terror,  made  cross  upon 
cross  when  she  saw  him.  * 

Among  the  persons  standing  near  and  listening 
to  the  speaker,  was  Admiral  von  Kinkel,  who,  how- 
ever, remained  silent,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  saluted  Forster  by  waving  his  hand.  Our 
friend  hastened  towards  him,  and  paid  his  respects 
to  the  Countess  Agnes  and  the  Baroness  Cecilia, 
whom  the  Admiral  had  brought  to  the  allee  in  his 
carriage,. 

"  Who  is  that  noisy  fellow  ?"  asked  Kinkel. 

"  Professor  Hoffmann,  your  Excellency,"  replied 
Forster. 

"  Oh  !  indeed/'  exclaimed  the  Admiral ;  "  this, 
then,  is  the  Professor  Hoffmann  who  stands  so 
prominently  on  our  list  of  the  persons  friendly  to 
the  revolution.     Indeed  ! — well,  he  appears  very 
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free-spoken,  and,  to  judge  from  his  violent  gestures, 
he  must  be  a  fugleman  among  the  clubbists.  These 
gentlemen,  I  suppose,  would  like  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  brilliancy  of  this  festive  season." 

The  court  banquets  and  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  exalted  guests  formed  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  as  they  wandered  up  and  down,  while 
the  Countess  was  drinking  her  two  glasses  of 
Schwalheim  water.  The  Admiral  informed  them, 
among  other  news  of  the  day,  that  the  Countess 
Lichtenau  had  arrived,  to  accompany  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  Coblentz. 

"  Perhaps,  too,  to  see  her  husband,  Chamberlain 
Kritz,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

Countess  Agnes  interrupted  the  conversation, 
which  was  carried  on  almost  exclusively  with  For- 
ster,  for  she  did  not  like  to  let  her  admirer  talk  too 
much  with  other  persons,  but  ever  had  a  question 
to  ask,  or  a  remark  to  make,  which  gained  her  a 
gallant  reply,  or  a  polite  expression  of  admiration 
at  her  wit.  Cecilia,  on  the  other  hand,  met.Forster 
with  much  greater  politeness,  although,  since  the 
outburst  of  her  sensibility  in  his  museum,  she  had 
evidently  avoided  him,  either  at  the  Countess  Con- 
denhove's,  or  any  other  place  where  she  met  him, 
not  so  much  because  she  felt  ashamed  of  the  weak- 
ness she  had  displayed  towards  him,  but  because 
she  found   it  affected  him  so  little.      She  spokp 
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somewhat  enigmatically  of  a  fair  blossom  which  the 
princely  festivities  would  foster  for  her  brother, 
and  asked  him  whether  Francis  had  spoken  to  him 
on  the  subject. 

"Not  yet,  gracious  lady,"  replied  Forster. 
"  The  Baron,  it  is  true,  honours  us  in  this  busy 
time  with  flying  visits  ;  but  he  has  always  been 
very  reserved  as  to  the  affairs  of  his  heart,  and 
avoided  with  some  embarrassment  a  subject  on 
which  the  whole  town  eagerly  desired  an  explana- 
tion." 

"You  must  regard  that  in  an  indulgent  light, 
dear  Forster/'  she  replied.  "  My  brother  has,  for 
certain  reasons  best  known  to  the  Countess  and 
himself,  determined  to  keep  a  tender  bond,  which 
was  united  during  last  April,  hidden  from  sight 
during  a  certain  space  of  time,  and  he  shows  him- 
self to  be  a  true  cavalier  by  the  strict  observance 
of  his  promise — not  all  the  members  of  our  nobility 
are  so  punctilious." 

The  tone  in  which  she  uttered  the  last  words 
showed  that  she  had  not  yet  forgotten  or  forgiven 
Count  Stadion  for  his  long  absence..  She  con- 
tinued : 

"  The  time  during  which  this  secret  was  to  be  kept 
has  now  expired,  and  I  can  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  he  will  appear  in  public  as  betrothed  to-morrow 
evening  at  the  Great  Court  ball.     The  Elector  has 
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waited  for  a  really  brilliant  opportunity  to  reward 
his  favourite,  and  the  monarchs  have  behaved  in  a 
very  patronising  manner  towards  Francis,  while 
Josephine  has  delighted  everyone  by  her  amiability. 
The  King  of  Prussia  is  quite  charmed  with  her, 
and  offers  her  his  most  gracious  homage  ;  and  in 
truth,  dear  Forster,  this  is  an  alliance  more  envia- 
ble than  any  which  has  taken  place  in  Mayence  for 
a  long  time,  for  they  form  the  handsomest  possible 
couple,  in  the  happiest  circumstances.  The 
Countess  Josephine  has  (but  this  in  confidence, 
my  dear  friend)  a  very  considerable  fortune, 
bequeathed  her  by  an  aunt,  I  believe,  and  the 
Countess  Condenhove  will  give  her  in  addition  a 
magnificent  corbeille.  Doubtless  the  monarchs 
will  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
Francis ;  at  least  the  Elector  expects  orders 
and  titles  to  be  showered  on  him,  especially 
when  he  remembers  that  at  Leopold's  coronation 
the  Condenhove  family  was  raised  to  its  present 
rank." 

Cecilia  broke  suddenly  off,  as  if  she  had  laid 
bare  too  many  of  her  family's  secret  expectations. 
Forster  displayed  much  emotion  while  listening  to 
her. 

"  Yes,  fortune  overwhelms  her  favourites,"  he 
said  when  Cecilia  ceased  speaking ;  "  and  your 
brother  himself,  dearest  Baroness " 
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Cecilia  interrupted  him  by  pointing  to  a  number 
of  students,  who  had  been  heard  singing  in  the 
distance,  and  who  now  passed  along  bellowing  out 
a  well-known  pasquille. 

M  Come,  ye  Hebrew-minded  vermin — 
Rogues  of  high  and  low  estate ; 
Our  prince  will  soon  determine 

To  make  you  all  both  rich  and  great. 

"  Knightly  scamps  and  leporellos, 

Bring  your  dames  and  painted  trulls 
To  the  Rhine  ;  my  merry  fellows, 
You  will  soon  be  Great  Moguls. 

u  He  who  boasts  of  Papal  cousins 
Is  to  cardinals  allied ; 
Though  he's  plundered  folks  by  dozens, 
Still  he'll  strut  in  all  his  pride." 

The  singers  passed  by,  and  before  the  alarmed  water- 
drinkers  ;  they  seemed  to  have  determined  on 
taking  the  carrousel  by  storm,  and  so  in  a  short 
time  had  compelled  the  waiters  to  bring  all  the 
necessary  implements,  mounted  the  wooden  horses 
and  roundabouts,  and  amused  themselves,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  spectators,  with  running  at  the 
ring,  throwing  javelins  at  the  Saracens'  heads,  and 
all  the  diversions  to  be  found  in  a  garden  generally 
frequented  by  the  nobility  alone.  Hoffmann  and 
the    others    applauded    them    with    shouts,    and 
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Wedekind  commenced  singing  a  verse  of  the  pre- 
ceding song : 

"  Stick  to  law,  ye  needy  devils, 
Our  prince  politely  thank, 
And  in  all  the  courtly  revels 
You  will  gain  a  noble  rank." 

The  Admiral  and  Countess  Agnes  were  quite 
horrified  at  this  improper  behaviour.  Countess 
Agnes  insisted  on  leaving  this  contemptible  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  Admiral  offered  the  ladies  each  an 
arm  to  conduct  them  to  his  carriage. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

In  the  meantime,  Gertrude  had,  to  no  purpose, 
called  at  Baron  Francis's  house,  for  the  Govern- 
ment Councillor  had  driven  at  an  early  hour  to 
the  palace,  to  a  seance,  in  which  a  serious  question, 
intended  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  day's  confer- 
ence, was  undergoing  a  preliminary  discussion  ; 
thence  he  intended  to  drive  with  the  Chancellor 
Albini  to  Weissenau,  in  order,  as  the  volatile  gen- 
tleman laughingly  expressed  himself,  to  enjoy  there 
a  political  debauch  in  the  very  best  society. 

Madame  Gertrude  returned  the  next  morning 
to  Lennig's,  where  she  found  the  family  seated  at  a 
late  breakfast.  Father  and  daughter  were  still 
sitting  affectionately  together,  silently  and  thought- 
fully, but  with  looks  of  mutual  love  passing  be- 
tween them,  as  if  they  wished,  by  their  smiles,  to 
steep  in  forgetfulness  the  secrets  of  their  hearts. 
Gertrude  now  happily  distracted  them  with  her 
complaints  ;  she  felt  a  great  desire  to  return  home ; 
she  was  full  of  care,  because  she  would  be  in  vain 
expected  there,  both  on  this  day  and  the  next;  but 
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still  she  did  not  wish  to  depart  from  Garzweiler's 
orders,  or  let  the  boxes,  &c,  be  expected  through 
any  other  person  than  Jean  Baptiste. 

Erasmus  advised  the  troubled  woman  to  write 
home,  and  then,  with  easy  heart,  give  herself  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day ;  and, 
as  this  idea  evidently  cheered  her,  he  promised  to 
see  about  sending  the  letter,  which  was  quickly 
written. 

Soon  after,  Jean  Baptiste  came  to  invite  them  to 
see  the  sports  on  the  river  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  He  said  he  had  prepared  a  roomy 
boat,  with  benches  and  an  awning  spread  over  the 
stem,  for  their  use,  that  the  women  might  see  more 
conveniently  from  the  stream  than  they  would  do 
from  the  crowd  on  the  banks,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  boat  would 
be  moored  to  receive  them. 

Madame  Gertrude  was  easily  persuaded  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  the  quintain,  aud  Fides,  in- 
deed, herself  challenged  her  to  it,  not  through  any 
wish  of  her  own  to  enjoy  the  sports,  but  with 
the  secret  desire  of  distracting  her  own  sad 
thoughts. 

Erasmus  had  his  own  reasons  for  urging  them 
to  be  present  at  the  aquatic  sports — he  wished, 
namely,  to  get  Fides  and  Gertrude  out  of  the  way, 
and,    in   fact,   accompanied   them  himself  to  the 
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quay,  to  which  the  boat  was  moored,  that  he  might 
examine  at  his  leisure,  with  his  friend  Blau,  the 
mysterious  contents  of  the  red  book,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  find  on  Fides's  toilet-table  ;  but,  to  his 
great  vexation,  it  was  no  longer  there. 

Fides  and  her  companion  were  the  first  to  enter 
the  boat,  and  were  enabled,  while  waiting  for  the 
others,  to  enjoy  a  quiet  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
noticing  the  excitement  prevailing  on  the  surface 
and  banks  of  the  river.  The  scene  for  the  games 
had  been  chosen  at  a  little  distance  up  the  stream, 
at  the  spot  where  the  wide  space  lay  expanded  at 
the  junction  of  the  Main  with  the  Rhine.  Here  a 
large  two-masted  vessel  was  anchored,  with  high 
sides,  and  surrounded,  as  if  with  side-scenes,  by 
boats  and  wherries,  exactly  facing  the  Electoral 
chateau  of  the  Favourite  on  the  left  bank. 
These  boats  were  partly  filled  with  spectators,  and 
partly  engaged  in  gaining  occupants.  Singing 
and  merriment  enlivened  the  river,  and  there  was 
still  greater  noise  on  the  banks,  especially  below 
the  ascent  to  the  Favourite,  where  thousands  of 
spectators  were  pressing,  seeming  like  many- 
coloured  garlands  on  the  sandy  and  grassy  bank. 
The  vessels  and  wherries  fluttered  with  all  the 
flags  and  pennants  belonging  to  the  various 
Rhenish  provinces  ;  and  the  chief  ship,  the  Semira- 
mis,  unfurled  its  great  flag,  as  if  this  Queen  of 
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the  Orient  were  saluting  the  exalted  company  of 
kings  and  princes  collected  in  the  hanging  gardens 
of  the  chateau. 

As  the  well-filled  boat,  in  which  our  friends 
were  seated,  passed  the  chief  vessel,  Fides  noticed 
a  quantity  of  new  flags,  ornamented  with  a  remark- 
able device.  On  a  golden  ground  was  displayed  a 
light  anchor,  crossed  by  an  oar,  not  depressed  as 
if  for  service,  but  raised  like  a  sceptre,  and  en- 
twined with  a  myrtle  garland.  She  asked  the 
waterman  the  name  of  the  owner  of  these  attractive 
flags,  and  was  informed  that  Jean  Baptiste  had 
selected  this  device,  and  that  all  these  boats  stood 
under  his  command,  and  were  partly  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  partly  hired  by  him  for  the  season. 

From  this  spot,  to  a  person  looking  from  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  the  chief  building  of  the 
Favourite  was  exactly  facing,  extending  its  front 
towards  the  river  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
In  the  midst  of  a  garden  a  fountain  played,  raised 
in  a  fish  pond,  which  was  dotted  with  a  number  of 
small  islands  ;  and  on  the  terrace  the  noble  com- 
pany was  to  be  seen,  divided  into  groups,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  etiquette.  At  a  correct 
distance  from  the  seats  of  majesty,  which  were 
shaded  by  party-coloured  awnings,  benches  had 
been  placed  on  a  grassy  spot  beneath  the  trees  for 
the  ladies  of  inferior  rank  ;   and  the  summer  ver- 
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dure  of  the  Chinese  enclosures  sparkled  with  the 
varied  dresses  of  the  guests*. 

At  a  sign  given  by  the  Court-Martial,  a  cannon 
was  fired,  and  a  trumpet-call  was  heard.  With 
the  speed  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  twelve  boats 
started  from  the  mouth  of  the  Main  towards 
the  Semiramis.  Each  wherry,  manned  by  its 
rowers,  carried  a  young  boatman,  who  stood  in  a 
pink  sailor's  dress,  and  barefooted,  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  armed  writh  a  pole,  terminating  with  a 
knob  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  ornamented  with 
spiral  stripes,  six  of  the  twelve  red  and  white,  and 
six  red  and  green.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
Semiramis,  they  climbed  with  practised  speed  on  to 
the  lofty  deck,  and  arranged  themselves  in  proper 
order  to  try  for  the  prizes. 

Jean  Baptiste  was  the  first  to  gain  the  deck.  As 
he  boldly  reached  it,  and,  after  taking  up  his  posi- 
tion, turned  his  eye  over  the  stream  and  the 
thronged  bank  up  to  the  seats  of  the  princes, 
Fides  was  obliged  to  confess  that  her  cousin  sur- 
passed all  the  others  who  mounted  the  vessel  after 
him,  through  his  elegant  figure  and  noble  carriage  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  seemed  so  well  pleased  with  him- 
self, that  he  took  no  part  in  the  struggle  for  the 
first  prize,  which  wras  to  be  gained  by  climbing  and 
seizing  a  flag  attached  to  the  truck  of  the  main- 
mast, for  he  had  just  before  proved  himself  to  be 
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the  most  practised  climber  of  them  all,  by  gaining 
the  deck  first. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  joy  of  the  spec- 
tators, which  was  enhanced  by  a  noisy  band  on 
the  deck,  Fides  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  thought 
over  her  most  secret  sorrows,  and  her  anxiety  to 
discover  the  best  method  to  acquaint  the  Baron 
with  the  mysterious  contents  of  the  red  book.  She 
was  herself  the  only  person  to  tell  him ;  but  her 
whole  maiden  soul  rose  in  arms  against  such  a 
step.  What  would  Francis  think  of  her? — to 
what  false  light  and  evil  suspicions  would  she 
expose  her  heart's  pure  intentions  ?  But  no  ; 
Francis  would  certainly  not  set  a  false  construction 
on  it,  or  mistrust  her — of  this  she  felt  confident. 
But  then,  again,  how  could  she  speak  with  him 
personally  of  the  shameful  contents  of  the  paper  ? 
In  this  lay  the  struggle  between  her  doubts  and 
her  desires.  At  length  a  sudden  thought  struck 
}ier . — she  would  reveal  all  to  Madame  Forster,  and 
ask  her  advice. 

While  Fides  was  busied  in  torturing  her  heart 
with  these  anxious  and  contradictory  questions, 
the  second  prize  was  being  tried  for,  and  the  amuse- 
ment was  at  its  height.  A  bowsprit  of  about 
forty  feet  in  length  was  extended  from  the  fore- 
castle of  the  Semiramis,  high  and  oscillating  in 
the  air,  and  ornamented  at  the  extremity  with  a 
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small  flag.  The  task  was  to  gain  the  flag  by  walk- 
ing on  the  pole,  and  a  prize  of  money  was  offered 
to  the  successful  competitor.  A  young  boatman 
moved  along  the  trembling  pole  with  a  bold 
step,  but  soon  lost  his  balance,  tottered,  and 
fell  into  the  stream,  the  waves  closing  above 
his  head.  A  cry  was  raised  by  the  masses  on  the 
bank,  which,  however,  on  his  reappearance,  was 
changed  into  shouts  of  laughter,  and  he  regained  his 
boat,  overwhelmed  with  his  bath  and  the  ridicule 
it  had  excited. 

His  successor  at  the  same  moment  fell  into  the 
water,  and  the  laughter  from  a  thousand  throats 
was  renewed.  Jean  Baptiste  now  mounted  the 
bowsprit  and  walked  quickly  on,  extending  his 
arms  to  balance  himself,  and  tossed  higher  and 
higher  as  he  advanced  by  the  oscillation  of  the 
pole.  All  at  once  he  slipped  round,  but  quickly 
remounted,  hurried  with  short  steps  along,  seized 
the  flag  as  he  fell,  and  bore  it  with  him  into  the 
water.  "  Bravo  !  Bravo  !"  resounded  from  the 
bank,  and  some  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  the 
court  circle. 

While  merry  music  was  played  after  this  diver- 
sion, a  long  rope  was  drawn  from  the  mast  of  the 
Semiramis,  and  fastened  to  that  of  another  vessel 
lying  near  the  bank.  In  the  middle  of  the  curve 
made  by  it,  about  eight  feet  above  the  water,  was 
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fastened  a  large  living  eel.  The  competitors,  who 
appeared  wet  and  pale,  started  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  and  attempted,  as  they  passed  under  the 
rope,  to  catch  hold  of  the  eel  by  a  clever  spring  ; 
but  the  hand  retained  no  grasp  of  this  slippery 
creature,  and  they  fell  behind  their  boats  into  the 
water,  causing  fresh  shouts  of  laughter. 

This  had  happened  to  three  of  the  competitors, 
when  Jean  Baptiste,  who  was  about  to  commence 
his  attempt,  was  stopped  by  a  surprising  interlude. 

A  procession  of  wretched-looking  boats  came 
past,  covered  with  patched  tarpaulins,  which  hardly 
protected  the  inmates  from  the  rain  or  sun. 
The  former,  indeed,  seemed  as  miserable  as  the 
boats,  and  consisted  of  husbands  and  wives,  old 
men  and  children,  and  every  species  of  household 
furniture,  besides  dogs  and  goats.  The  spectators, 
who  were  interested  in  the  event  of  the  sport,  had 
not  observed  the  approach  of  the  boats  until  they 
arrived  at  the  rope  and  were  about  to  pass  beneath 
it.  Suddenly  a  tall  woman  raised  a  half -naked 
boy  in  the  air,  in  the  open  stern  of  her  boat,  who, 
with  a  sickle,  quickly  and  boldly  cut  down  the  eel, 
and  let  it  fall  at  her  feet.  Shouts  of  applause 
were  raised  by  the  persons  on  the  banks ;  from 
the  wherries  which  they  passed,  others  cried  aloud 
to  them,  asking  who  they  were,  and  whither  they 
were  going. 
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"  Poor  inhabitants  of  the  palatinate — bound  for 
America,"  was  the  reply. 

"  America!  valet,  valet!"  sounded  from  the  boats 
and  the  banks ;  in  reply  to  which,  the  men  among 
the  emigrants  waved  their  hats,  and  the  women 
raised  their  children  in  the  air.  It  was  a  con- 
vulsing spectacle  to  see  these  exiles  pass  in  the 
presence  of  German  princes  and  a  merry  people, 
like  the  shadows  cast  by  a  transient  storm  over  a 
sunny  landscape!  Jean  Baptiste  had  pulled  to  the 
Semiramis,  and  received  the  prize  of  thirty  florins, 
which  he  now  handed  to  the  courageous  boy ;  at 
the  same  time  he  had  whispered  a  word  to  the 
musicians  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  they  com- 
menced playing  a  solemn  march,  which  they  still 
recollected  from  the  time  of  mourning  for  the 
Emperor  Leopold.  This  increased  the  affecting 
impression  which  the  emigrants  had  made,  so  that 
all  appeared  to  have  lost  any  interest  in  the  sub- 
sequent games. 

The  proper  water-tilting  then  took  place.  The 
twelve  boatmen,  divided  into  two  parties  with  their 
coloured  staves,  took  up  a  position  opposite  to  one 
another  with  and  against  the  stream,  and  tried, 
while  passing,  to  hit  one  another  with  their  blunt 
lances,  and  the  person  hit  sunk  from  the  narrow 
bow  of  his  boat  into  the  water.  It  often  happened, 
however,  that  both  opponents,   by  equally  violent 
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thrusts,  fell  overboard,  or  that  the  conqueror,  from 
zeal  and  exertion,  lost  his  balance  and  followed  the 
conquered.  All  he  had  to  attend  to  was  that  he 
did  not  let  go  his  lance  to  save  himself,  which 
would  then  become  the  booty  of  his  swimming 
opponent.  The  tilting  was  repeated  with  various 
changes  of  fortune,  till  one  succeeded  in  being  three 
times  consecutively  victor,  and  so  carried  off  the 
prize  of  forty-two  florins;  and  this  one  was  again 
Jean  Baptiste. 

If  little  interest  had  been  excited  by  this  sport, 
the  concluding  duck-hunt  was  still  more  unsuccess- 
ful. A  many-coloured  box  was  raised  to  the  top- 
mast of  the  Semiramis  while  the  boatmen  were 
putting  on  dry  clothes  in  the  cabin,  and  providing 
themselves  with  large  aprons.  They  then  waited  in 
their  wherries  till  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  opened, 
and  some  twenty  ducks  fell  fluttering  into  the  water, 
marked  with  tickets,  determining  the  value  of  the 
prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  captor.  This  duck- 
hunting,  however,  fatigued  the  restless  spectators; 
the  curiosity  which,  till  now,  had  kept  the  thousands 
together  gave  way,  like  the  string  that  binds  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  together,  and  the  countless 
populace  fell  widely  apart. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  can  easily  fancy  in  what  a  lively  manner  Fides's 
prayer  and  business  affected  a  woman  like  Therese 
Forster ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  maiden,  as 
charming  as  she  seemed  confused,  only  rendered 
the  enigma  still  more  piquant.  Therese  caused 
her  husband  to  form  the  strangest  speculations 
when  she  told  him  that  Lennig's  handsome  daughter 
was  determined  to  speak  with  Baron  Wallbrun  be- 
fore the  next  day ;  and  she  offered  him  much  matter 
for  reflection  when  she  said  that  the  Baron  was 
closer  than  she  had  yet  fancied  him  to  be,  and 
adhered  to  her  preconceived  notion  that  he  had 
never  altogether  broken  off  his  connexion  with  the 
attractive  bourgeois,  maid,  but  had  been  unwilling 
to  confess  thus  much  to  his  friends;  and  his  eva- 
sion about  his  betrothal  with  the  Countess  Josephine, 
and  the  disturbed  state  he  had  lately  been  in, 
seemed  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

Therese  fancied  she  saw  in  his  secrecy  as  to  his 
former  attachment  only  the  effect  of  his  aristocratic 
feelings,  and  was  in  consequence  greatly  delighted 
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at  the  little  annoyance  which  would  be  entailed  on 
him  by  his  closely-kept  attachment  and  the  pro- 
bable unpleasantness  accompanyingitsbeing  brought 
before  her  court  of  arbitration.  She  on  this  ac- 
count quickly  changed  her  first  idea  of  refusing 
her  assistance  to  bring  about  the  meeting,  and  felt 
the  less  repentance  at  doing  so  on  the  appearance 
of  her  now  reconciled  friend  Huber,  as  this  re- 
minded her  what  pain  is  caused  to  an  affectionate 
heart  by  any  misunderstanding  with  a  beloved 
friend,  and  she  secretly  wished  that  the  amiable 
girl  might  enjoy  as  much  happiness  from  the  recon- 
ciliation as  she  did  from  her  own. 

Huber  had  called  to  fetch  the  Forsters,  and 
they  departed  at  twilight  for  the  Favourite.  At 
the  entrance-gate  their  cards  of  invitation  and  the 
names  on  them  were  scrupulously  scanned,  for  it 
was  considered  of  the  highest  importance  that  no 
improper  persons  should  be  allowed  to  approach 
the  monarchs;  and  still  a  desire  was  entertained  to 
astonish  the  inhabitants  by  a  sight  of  the  brilliant 
circle  collected  within  their  walls;  for  princes,  at 
that  day,  liked  more  than  they  do  at  present  the 
mysterious  enjoyment  of  astonished  curiosity,  and 
for  that  reason  so  often  dined  in  public — a  satis- 
faction probably  resembling  that  which  the  peacock 
feels,  who  likes  most  to  display  his  majestic  tail  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowd. 
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It  was  not  yet  sufficiently  dark  for  the  fireworks, 
still  the  terrace  and  gardens,  laid  out  in  a  Dutch- 
Chinese  taste,  had  already  acquired  an  appearance 
of  enchantment.  In  the  Chestnut  Allee  was  laid 
the  supper-table  for  the  highest  visitors,  and  the 
trees  were  entwined  with  garlands  of  many-coloured 
lamps,  which  spread  their  varying  light  over  the 
stiffly  cut  hedges,  and  the  straight  and  formal 
walks.  Other  lamps  or  widely  blazing  torches  en- 
ticed the  company  into  the  secret  depths  of  the 
gardens,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  grottoes,  but  to 
these  access  was  at  present  allowed  the  Princes 
alone.  Brilliant  lights,  arranged  round  the  terraces 
of  the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  corps  de  logis, 
played  like  diamonds  in  the  glistening  jets  of  the 
dancing  waters,  and  gave  a  look  of  life  to  the  white 
marble  statues  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Ceres  and 
Flora,  as  well  as  the  water-nymphs  in  the  basin,  and 
sported  around  the  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  trees 
which  encircled  it,  or  disappeared  in  the  distant 
twilight  of  the  chestnut  trees,  under  which  the 
Dii  Minores  glimmered  in  their  stony  nudity. 
For  there  was  no  want  of  Fauns  and  Satyrs  in 
these  shady  spots,  where,  after  luxurious  repasts, 
a  Capitular  would  so  gladly  dally  with  a  fair  lady  ; 
nor  of  Bacchantes,  at  whose  feet  merry  dames 
would  recline  on  the  grassy  banks,  while  prelates 
and  courtiers,  with  the  then  tolerated  ecclesiastical 
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licence,  would  pull  off  and  hide  their  silken  shoes, 
win  soft  wagers  by  the  admeasurement  of  the  leg, 
or  fasten  their  chapter  crosses  round  the  tempting 
necks  of  the  young  ladies,  and  consecrate  their 
delicious  youth  to  continency. 

On  the  palace  steps,  where  a  group  of  marble 
musicians  stood,  the  Court  band  ushered  in  the 
magic  night ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  revelry  and 
lively  excitement  of  light  and  sweet  sounds,  the 
colossal  group  representing  the  Kape  of  Proserpine 
towered  unnoticed  on  the  border  of  the  basin,  in 
whose  mirror  the  faint  reflection  indicated  to  the 
goddess  the  depths  of  the  lower  world. 

On  the  uppermost  terrace,  in  the  fanning  breeze 
of  a  sultry  and  storm -boding  evening,  the  exalted 
guests  were  partly  seated,  partly  lounging  up  and 
down.  At  a  little  distance  apart,  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  marshals,  adjutants,  and  ministers 
were  collected  ;  nor  was  there  any  want  of  ladies' 
society,  for  Frau  von  Condenhove  had  invited  a 
select  party  of  Mayennese  and  French  ladies,  as 
society  for  the  Countess  Lichtenau,  who  had  ar- 
rived after  the  coronation,  to  accompany  her  royal 
friend  to  Coblentz,  and  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Princess  de  Monaco,  the  blonde  friend  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  The  other  persons  who  were 
invited  or  allowed  admission  on  this  evening,  kept 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  now  and  then  one  or 
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the  other  was  summoned  from  the  circle  by  one  of 
the  attending  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber,  for 
presentation  or  hand-kissing. 

The  sight  of  these  highest  and  most  influential 
personages  of  the  day  had  an  overpowering  effect 
on  the  spectators,  who  considered  themselves  more 
or  less  favoured  by  being  allowed  to  approach  this 
magnificence,  and  feed  their  astonishment,  as  it 
were,  with  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table. 
.  The  first  acquaintance  our  party  noticed  was 
Baron  Francis,  for  whom  Therese  had  been  look- 
ing, but,  till  now,  to  no  purpose.  Her  young 
friend  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  strange 
lady  of  a  certain  age.  It  was  the  Countess  Lichte- 
nau,  who  had  taken  repeated  opportunities  to  ad- 
dress the  young  Baron,  although  he  did  not  sus- 
pect she  was  trying  to  attract  and  gain  him  over, 
for  he  could  not  imagine  any  reason  for  her  doing 
so  ;  and  the  lady's  origin,  and  the  rule  she  played 
at  the  Prussian  Court,  were  well  known  to  him. 
It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  royal  mis- 
tress would  be  pretty  and  charming,  as  the  King, 
in  spite  of  the  orthodox  zeal  and  sanctified  super- 
stition with  which  his  ministers  led  him,  possessed 
an  equally  strong  share  of  sensuality.  But  Baron 
Francis  found  her  to  be  also,  what  he  did  not  ex- 
pect, both  a  very  attractive  and  well-educated 
woman  ;  and  he  learned  from  her  own  lips  that  in 
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her  youth  she  had  been  at  a  school  in  Paris. 
During  the  animated  conversation  by  which  she 
kept  the  Baron  to  her  side,  she  did  not  once  take 
her  eyes  off  her  fat  friend  the  King,  in  order  to 
notice  his  increasing  familiarity  with  the  Countess 
Josephine  ;  and  when  he  offered  the  pretty  girl 
his  arm,  she  cleverly  got  rid  of  the  Baron,  and 
turned  to  converse  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

At  this  moment  a  cannon  was  fired,  and  twenty 
rockets  flew  into  the  air.  While  all  eyes  were 
directed  upwards,  Countess  Josephine  rushed  along 
with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  fell  into 
her  aunt's  arms. 

"  What's  the  matter,  you  silly  child  ?"  said  the 
General's  widow  sharply,  as  she  gently  pushed  her 
niece  away  from  her,  and  nodded  to  her  to  collect 
herself. 

"  Oh  !  the  king,"  whispered  Josephine. 

"  Silence  !"  commanded  her  aunt.  "  Remember, 
you  are  not  alone  here.  Do  you  not  feel  how 
childishly  you  are  behaving  ?" 

One  flight  of  rockets  now  succeeded  the  other 
at  measured  intervals,  from  the  mirror  of  the 
Rhine,  and  were  redoubled  in  the  reflection  of  the 
waters. 

This  blinding  display  only  lasted  a  few  minutes, 
and  as  it  vanished  a  noiseless  and  magic  scene  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side  of  the  river.     The  church 
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steeples  of  Kostheim,  Castel,  and  Hocheim  were 
suddenly  illuminated,  and  glistened  across  the 
stream.  The  floating-bridge,  with  its  variegated 
lights  stretched  across  the  river,  like  a  parti- 
coloured ribbon,  from  the  town  to  Castel,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  silent  amazement  and  illumina- 
tion, a  large  vessel,  surrounded  by  brilliantly- 
lighted  yachts,  boats,  and  skiffs,  and  decorated 
with  transparencies,  bearing  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  eagle,  and  blazing  inscriptions,  floated 
down  the  stream  from  Weissenau,  and,  while 
passing  the  "  Favourite,"  displayed  the  letters 
composing  the  names  of  the  allied  princes,  formed 
by  large  Catherine  wheels. 

In  the  meantime,  the  orchestra  played  melodies 
from  the  then  new  opera  of  the  Zauberflote ;  at 
quick  and  regular  intervals,  cannon  were  fired  from 
the  opposite  bank,  which  seemed  like  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  dreamy  night ;  the  bells  rung  merrily 
in  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  innumerable 
shouts  of  joy  resounded  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  where  the  crowd  pressed  together  for  the 
second  time  on  this  day. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prince,  for  a  time, 
expressions  of  applause  and  whispered  remarks 
could  alone  be  distinguished,  for  the  monarchs 
themselves  were  surprised  at  such  a  gorgeous 
effect. 
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"  Dearest  Countess,"  said  the  Lichtenau  to  the 
Condenhove,  with  most  flattering  politeness,  "  the 
King  is  quite  enchanted  by  your  amiable  niece  ; 
he  just  now  confessed  to  me,  with  his  usual  can- 
dour, his  wish  that  he  possessed  such  a  daughter. 
Will  you  not  accompany  us  to  Coblentz  ?  A  great 
encampment  is  the  only  thing  fit  to  look  at  after 
your  Mayennese  splendour.  Will  you  not  do  it,  for 
our  sake  ?" 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know — the  approaching  be- 
trothal of  my  niece,  too,"  objected  the  Countess. 

"  Oh  !  of  course,  Baron  Francis  must  accompany 
you.  The  King  means  to  do  something  for  him,  and 
is  in  some  slight  measure  embarrassed  how  to 
make  a  proper  return  for  the  flattering  reception 
he  met  with  in  Mayence.  It  would  be  very  kind 
of  you  to  accompany  us,  and  so  give  the  King  a 
good  opportunity  of  expressing  his  satisfaction, 
and  I  will  say  to  him  in  jest,  '  Your  Majesty  has  a 
daughter  to  portion.'  " 

At  this  moment  twenty  rockets  flew  up,  and 
gigantic  maroon-shells  burst  in  the  air,  and  spread 
their  fiery  stars  over  the  garden  and  river. 

All  again  became  still — the  ship  had  long  be- 
fore disappeared,  and  the  river  glistened  calmly. 
Between  the  distantly  illuminated  church  steeples 
the  glooomy  sky  poured  forth  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  a  continuous  and  awfully  loud  burst 
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of  thunder  sounded  from  a  storm-cloud  which  was 
passing  over  the  Berg-strasse,  and  at  length  rolled 
murmuringly  over  the  festive  scene. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  somewhat  melancholy  day  succeeded  this  night 
of  splendour  and  enchantment.  The  expectations 
of  their  majesties  and  the  princes,  how  much  more, 
then,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  had  been  out- 
done ;  and  a  fatigue  of  the  senses,  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  mind,  could  not  be  averted.  In  addition,  too, 
the  morning  wanted  the  former  cheerfulness  of  the 
sky ;  and  the  clouds,  which  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  night  storm,  gave  no  expectation  of  more 
favourable  weather.  The  streets  and  public  places 
remained  lifeless,  for  many  strangers,  for  whom 
the  day  (besides  its  heaviness)  promised  no  great 
amusement,  had  already  departed  with  the  Im- 
perial Mails  or  in  sailing-boats,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  now  turned  with  gloomy  anticipation 
to  their  slackened  trade.  The  diplomats  had  also 
driven  off  by  times  to  their  last  sederunt  at  Weisse- 
nau,  and  returned  about  eleven  o'clock. 

The  eight-horsed  state  coaches  of  the  king,  the 
emblazoned  carriages  of  the  princes  and  ambassa- 
dors, and  those  of  the  Court  and  State  employes, 
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drove  to  the  Cathedral,  where  high  mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Elector  in  person. 

In  the  afternoon  the  sky  grew  clearer,  with  a 
pleasant  variation  of  sunshine  and  fleeting  cloud 
shadows  ;  but  the  monarchs  did  not  assent  to  any 
proposal  for  an  excursion,  but  stayed  the  longer, 
discussing  the  dainties  spread  on  the  Electoral 
board  at  the  Favourite.  Coffee  was  afterwards 
served  in  the  open  air,  that  they  might  for  this  last 
time  enjoy  the  enchantment  of  the  scenery.  The 
air  was  really  balsamic,  and  the  landscape,  re- 
vivened  by  the  rain,  as  if  by  a  fresh  coat  of 
varnish,  shone  with  a  brilliancy  and  animation 
unsurpassed  in  the  recollection  of  man.  The 
neighbouring  abbey  on  the  citadel  especially 
acquired  a  delightful  appearance  through  the 
changing  light  and  shadow  of  the  passing  clouds,' 
and  their  majesties  were  assured  that  it  was  fitted 
up  inside  much*  more  richly  and  comfortably  than 
could  be  judged  from  the  exterior,  or  expected 
from  a  poor  Benedictine  Monastery.  The  young 
Emperor  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  abbey. 

"  From  what  family  does  the  old  Abbot  Isaachy 
spring?"  he  asked. 

"  He  is  a  Herr  von  Geinsheim,  your  Majesty," 
replied  the  Elector. 

"  A  very  reverend  man,  the  abbot,"  remarked 
the  Emperor  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  "  and  has  a 
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primitive  and  worthy  manner  about  him,  bro- 
ther." 

"  He  pleased  me  too,"  answered  the  king  ;  "  he 
has  a  very  peculiar  look — somewhat  ghostlike.  I 
fancy  such  a  man  could  prophesy." 

"  Let  us  visit  him,  your  Majesty." 

The  Elector,  who  always  gladly  availed  himself 
of  an  opportunity  to  bring  Francis  into  notice, 
gave  him  a  hint,  as  the  monarchs  rose,  to  precede 
them,  and  announce  their  visit,  while  he  offered 
them  State-Councillor  Miiller  as  a  guide  to  the 
neighbouring  abbey,  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with  his  adjutants, 
joined  their  majesties. 

In  the  entrance-hall  stood  Isaachy,  at  the  head 
of  his  Benedictines,  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
exalted  visitors.  The  king  sank  on  the  stone  seat 
in  the  hall,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect,  as  he 
said,  but,  more  probably,  to  rest  himself  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  ascent.  On  their  entry  into  the 
abbey,  with  each  step  through  the  corridor,  and  each 
view  of  the  open  rooms,  all  were  surprised  at  the 
more  than  comfortable  arrangements.  The  mon- 
archs entered  the  abbot's  apartments,  and  took  up 
a  position  near  the  open  window. 

The  little  room  was  fitted  up  with  taste,  though 
more  simply  than  the  cells  of  the  monks ;  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  and  above  the  doors  were 
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manifestly  the  work  of  very  eminent  artists,  and 
represented  not  entirely  holy,  but  noble  and 
exalted  subjects  ;  well -bound  books  were  scattered 
around,  and  a  large  folio  in  a  leather  covering  lay 
open  on  the  reading-desk.  Opposite  to  this  stood 
the  venerable  abbot  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
turned  towards  the  seated  monarchs,  behind  whom 
the  Crown  Prince  and  State-Councillor  Miiller  had 
taken  their  posts.  The  adjutants  and  Baron 
Francis  stood  near  the  open  door,  through  which 
the  monks  could  be  distinguished  drawn  up  in  the 
passage,  while  the  evening  sun  threw  its  light  on 
these  black  figures,  which  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
windows,  through  which  a  glorious  view  into  the 
external  world  could  be  enjoyed. 

The  Emperor  Francis  asked  about  the  painters, 
and  King  Frederick  William  about  the  subjects  of 
some  few  pictures ;  both  praised  them,  though  with- 
out discovering  the  great  idea  under  the  influence 
of  which  Isaachy  had  collected  and  arranged  them. 
Miiller,  however,  with  much  devotion,  drew  their 
attention  to  Colestin's  design  of  surrounding  himself 
with  representations  of  human  life  in  its  purest 
natural  relations  and  highest  moral  purposes. 

"  For  this  reason,"  he  remarked,  "  had  the  abbot 
long  before,  when  on  his  travels,  collected  what  he 
desired,  or  filled  up  the  gaps  by  ordering  the  pic- 
tures from  the  best  living  masters." 
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"  That  is  perfectly  true,  your  Majesties,"  said 
Isaachy,  as  he  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a  youthful  and 
handsome  monk,  with  his  snow-white  head  encircled 
as  if  with  a  coronet  of  light  by  the  transverse  beams 
which  poured  through  the  window.  "  I  withdrew 
to  my  solitary  cell,  not  to  forget  life,  which  I  have 
regarded  in  its  manifold  sinfulness,  but  to  under- 
stand from  a  distance  its  high  purposes,  and  to 
love  it  in  spite  of  all  its  vices.  From  this  elevated 
station  my  gaze  extends  far  beyond  that  atmosphere 
of  passions  and  prejudices  in  which  its  glories  are 
lost  or  obscured.  The  contest  continually  going 
on  beneath  me,  between  the  energies  and  the 
desires,  confuses  the  soul,  which  has  to  take  its 
part  in  the  contests  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
madness  and  hate  disturb  human  vision  ;  and  as, 
from  this  great  height,  I  look  down  on  mountain  and 
valley,  stream  and  road,  remote  and  adjacent  ob- 
jects, and  set  a  more  proper  value  on  their  connec- 
tion with  one  another  than  I  should  do  if  I  lived 
among  them  (especially,  too,  as  I  see  how  equally 
heaven's  light  and  air  are  poured  out  over  all,  and 
that  shadows  and  oppression  arise  from  man's  own 
culpability),  in  the  same  way  I  take  a  clear  survey 
of  the  existence  of  men  and  nations,  and  see  that 
to  each  and  every  man  his  proper  share  of  heavenly 
love  is  granted  ;  but  mankind,  by  hating  and  op- 
pressing one  another,  lose  the  enjoyment  of  this 
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eternal  well-being,  which  is  already  offered  them  in 
the  nether  world." 

"Do  you  assert,  then,  abbot,  that  all  men  are 
equal  ?"  said  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  in  his 
supercilious  manner. 

"Men,  your  highness,  cannot  all  be  equal, 
either  in  their  social  value,  or  in  their  property, 
or  we  should  be  compelled  to  accuse  Nature  and 
Heaven  of  dividing  their  gifts  and  attributes  un- 
fairly. No,  this  French  watchword  of  the  day  is 
erroneous,  or  capable  of  being  falsely  understood  ; 
but  the  arrangements  of  social  life,  the  constitution 
of  Church,  State,  or  trade  must  extend  their  benefi- 
cent influence  over  all  equally,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  person,  and  act  like  light  and  air,  those 
great  stewards  of  natural  existence.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  commanding  and  obeying  must  remain 
the  eternal  regulation  of  the  word,  and  in  both  lies 
an  abundance  of  blessedness,  which  is  only  dis- 
turbed by  our  arrangements  favouring  particular 
men  so  unequally  in  their  most  ardent  exertions. 
This  eternal  regulation  of  ruling  and  serving  is 
evident,  not  alone  in  the  position  of  the  Eegent  to 
his  subjects,  but  in  every  relation  of  life,  in  every 
profession  and  occupation.  Time  and  tyranny  have, 
however,  disordered  this  heavenly  arrangement,  so 
that  the  man  no  longer  mounts  the  throne  who 
bears  in  his  own  bosom  the  proper  crown  ;  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  he  will  not  submit  to  serve  whose 
unconsecrated  forehead  is  encircled  with  a  stolen 
diadem.  In  all  these  relations  the  agreement  of 
the  internal  voice  with  the  external  station  is  not 
only  disturbed,  but  even  rendered  impossible  ;  the 
life  harmony  is  out  of  tune,  a  universal  dissatisfac- 
tion spreads  itself,  like  the  calm  which  precedes 
the  thunder ;  and  this  storm  is  called  rebellion — 
convulsion,  although  it  is,  perhaps,  only  a  renewal 
of  the  vital  elements  of  commanding  and  obey- 
ing." 

The  Duke  Ferdinand,  who  had  long  wished  to 
interrupt  this  "  senile  babbling/7  which  was  so  un- 
comfortable for  monarchs  to  hear,  now  uttered  the 
half  sarcastic  remark : 

"  You  must  read  a  great  deal,  abbot,  for  I  see 
more  than  one  book  open,  and  among  them  the 
French  pamphlets  of  the  day." 

"  With  what  should  an  aged  monk  employ  his 
time  in  his  long  summer  days  and  sleepless  winter 
nights  ?"  replied  the  abbot.  "  He  must  help  to 
build  that  immortal  kingdom  into  which  he  hopes 
so  soon  to  enter." 

u  We  can  notice,  in  your  clearly  beaming  eye, 
that  you  can  see  far,"  replied  the  Duke.  "  Can 
you,  perhaps,  favour  the  allied  monarchs,  who  do 
you  the  honour  of  listening  to  you,  with  a  heavenly 
watchword — a  countersign,  to  be  employed  in  the 
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war  against  France,  which  we  are  about  to  com- 
mence, in  order  to  rearrange  '  commanding  and 
obeying,'  according  to  your  excellent  principles." 

Isaachy  regarded  the  laughing  jester  with  his 
quiet  look  ;  he  recollected  how  much  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  loved  everything  French,  and  preferred 
to  have  Frenchmen  near  him,  and  said, 

"I  see  in  this  martial  undertaking  the  com- 
mencement of  a  great  process  of  purification.  The 
numerous  German  Courts  have  introduced  French 
customs  in  their  speech,  morals,  and  principles  into 
the  Fatherland,  and  thus  overclouded  our  nationality, 
which,  to  our  sorrow,  was  ever  so  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  everything  foreign,  through  political 
dissensions.  A  divorce  is  now  necessary,  and  this 
revolution,  which  now  summons  to  battle,  will 
perhaps  purify  both  nations." 

Isaachy,  while  uttering  these  words,  had  raised 
his  arm  from  the  young  Benedictine's  shoulder  in 
a  prophetic  manner.  An  embarrassed  silence  en- 
sued, and  the  Crown  Prince,  who  seemed  much 
annoyed  at  his  father's  and  the  Emperor's  patience, 
moved  to  the  reading-desk,  as  if  to  induce  their 
departure.  Astonished  at  finding  a  volume  of 
Luther's  works  lying  open  on  it,  he  exclaimed, 

"  What,  abbot,  you  read  Luther  !" 

"  Well,  your  highness,"  replied  the  aged  man, 
as  he  again  rested  his  arm  on  the  young  monk's 
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shoulder ;  "  even  in  the  Christian  Church  I  recog- 
nize the  principles  of  commanding  and  obeying. 
Is  it  not  astonishing  that  a  coarse  Augustine's  gown 
could  prevail  against  a  brilliant  and  powerful  tiara, 
and  open  a  new  road  for  the  inward  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  humiliated  Spirit  of  Love,  and  render 
it  again  all-powerful.  This  is  spoken  in  accordance 
with  your  meaning,  Prince  of  Prussia  ;  and  as  you 
asked  me  for  a  watchword,  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  here  is  one  in  Luther,  ready  at  hand  for 
you.  The  news  of  the  honour  to  be  done  me  by 
your  gracious  visit  surprised  me  while  reading 
this  very  passage.  Perhaps  it  is  an  interposition 
from  on  high,  that  I  can  offer  you  this  text,  as 
the  Xenion-r-the  great  priest  of  our  monastery." 

And,  after  walking  to  the  desk,  Colestin  read,  in 
his  deep  and  ghostlike  voice, 

"  Accursed  and  damnable  are  all  those  works 
which  have  not  Love  for  their  author  ;  then,  how- 
ever, are  they  alone  the  workings  of  Love  when 
they  are  not  directed  to  our  own  advantage,  benefit, 
and  honour,  but  to  the  welfare  and  salvation  of 
others.  A  prince  must  not  think  in  his  own  heart, 
k  Land  and  people  are  mine — I  will  do  as  I  think 
fit/  but,  '  I  belong  to  the  land,  and  my  acts  ought 
to  redound  to  its  profit  and  honour.'  " 

The  king  arose  with  violence. 

"Has   the   abbey    any   more   curiosities?"   he 
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asked,  as  he  passed  the  abbot,  and  turned  towards 
the  door. 

No  one  dared  to  reply,  till  Francis  said  quickly, 
"A  handsome  chapel,  your  Majesty!" 

"  We  will  see  it,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  the 
emperor. 

The  emperor  gave  a  malicious  nod,  as  he 
smilingly  said,  "  Pray,  remain  here,  reverend 
father! — you  have  been  standing  the  whole  time ; 
the  Baron  can  be  our  guide ;  rest  yourself." 

This  command  was  intended  for  Francis,  and 
State-Councillor  Mtiller  was  ordered  to  remain  be- 
hind and  keep  the  abbot  company. 

After  the  departure  of  the  visitors,  Colestin 
smiled,  but  Miiller  grew  deadly  pale.  "  Let  us 
seat  ourselves,  State-Councillor,"  said  the  aged 
man,  "  for  it  is  good  to  rest  where  kings  have 
been  seated.  I  made  a  bad  hit  with  my  Xenion  ; 
although  T  know  that  the  Prussian  nobles  are  good 
and  zealous  Lutherans,  they  live  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  which  Luther  .commands. 
You  must  be  acquainted  with  this,  Herr  von  Miiller, 
in  your  capacity  of  historian;  but  a  distinguished 
traveller,  who  lately  visited  our  monastery,  gave 
me  most  sad  accounts  of  Berlin — of  luxury,  extra- 
vagance, wantonness,  and  immorality,  which  extend 
themselves  from  the  court  into  the  city,  and  over 
the  provinces;  especially  how  corrupted  the  noble 
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officers  have  become — without  respect  for  their 
superiors,  without  subordination,  but  at  the  same 
time  imperious  towards  their  inferiors,  night  re- 
vellers in  the  varieties  of  play,  drinking,  and  lust, 
without  any  interest  in  that  which  is  noble  and 
good,  but  only  thinking  of  leading  married  women 
astray  and  seducing  maidens;  debtors,  cheaters  at 
play,  full  of  superciliousness  and  contempt  for  the 
citizen  class — such  heroes  are  about  to  march,  as 
the  duke  says,  against  France;  and  suppose  they 
be  unfortunate,  and  that  the  enemy  follow  them 
across  the  frontier,  what  bulwark  will  they  form 
for  the  defence  of  the  mistress-rule  in  Berlin  and 
the  throne  of  German  philosophy  in  Jena?" 

"  Old,  oui!"  whispered  M  tiller,  without,  how- 
ever, taking  a  seat,  "  immorality  is  a  sure  fore- 
runner of  a  catastrophe ;  it  spread  even  in  Pericles' 
time  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  those  states  existed 
scarcely  a  hundred  years  after.  Polybius  found  a 
great  regard  for  religion  among  the  Romans ;  but 
as  soon  as  that  vanished,  through  the  gold  of  At- 
talus  and  the  flatterers  of  the  Plebeians,  Rome's  fall 
drew  near.  It  begets  laziness,  slavery  of  the  senses, 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  and  consequently 
impudence  and  libidinousness  in  every  sphere." 

Francis  entered  the  room.  "  The  monarchs  are 
about  to  return,"  he  exclaimed.     Isaachy  accom- 
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panied  his  exalted  guests  to  the  outermost  gate  of 
the  abbey,  and  then  said — 

"  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 

peace,   for   my  eyes    have   seen the   German 

rulers  in  fraternal  unity  !" 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

After  the  return  of  the  monarchs  to  the  Favourite, 
from  St.  Jacob's  Hill,  Francis  was  graciously  dis- 
missed, with  significant  kindness,  and  the  advice 
to  dress  himself  in  his  bridal  clothes,  and  keep  his 
thoughts  fixed  on  the  love-breathing  hour  of  mid- 
night. This  and  some  other  transient  remarks  the 
Elector  had  made  had  driven  him  to  reflection,  and 
pleasingly  excited  his  expectations.  He  would 
gladly  have  stretched  himself  on  his  sofa,  and 
given  way  to  the  dreamy  impressions  of  the  hour; 
but  another  equally  mysterious  intimation  deprived 
him  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  tranquillity.  A  billet 
from  Madame  Forster  begged  him  to  come  to  her 
house  at  that  hour,  and  the  words  "  unavoidable — 
not  to  be  deferred"  were  twice  underlined  in  it. 

On  his  arrival  at  Forster's,  Therese  rose,  and 
led  her  surprised  friend  upstairs,  and  opened  the 
door  of  Forster's  study ;  but  how  strangely  was 
Francis  affected  by  seeing  Fides  as  he  entered  ! 
After  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
their  last  meeting,   how  gloriously  developed  her 
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beauty  appeared  to  him!  "  Fides!"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  most  cordial  tone,  after  his  surprise  had  gone 
off,  and  while  extending  his  hand  in  a  yearning 
manner  towards  her;  but  Fides  retreated  from  him, 
and  seized  Therese  by  the  arm  to  support  herself, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  her  from  leaving  the 
room. 

"  Baron  Wallbrun!"  she  then  said,  with  some 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  her  eyes  glistening  through 
internal  emotion — "  Baron!  a  most  mysterious  book 
has  fallen  into  my  hands  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  You  will  recognize  the  handwriting, 
and  then  understand  that  I  could  only  have  ob- 
tained it  by  a  wondrous  interposition  of  Providence. 
Some  remarks  and  notes  nearly  affect  you,  Baron, 
and  I  believe  they  ought  no  longer  to  remain  a 
secret  from  you,  for  your  name  and  character  are 
so  terribly  maligned  by  them.  Perhaps  you  will 
say  I  have  acted  rightly  when  you  peruse  them, 
but  you  must  promise  me  to  divulge  their  contents 
to  no  one  in  the  world." 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  Baron,  in  the  same  solemn 
tone  that  Fides  had  employed — "  yes ;  that  I 
swear  to  you,  on  my  sword  and  by  my  honour !" 

And  as  he  put  his  left  hand  on  his  sword,  which 
he  had  not  taken  off  since  leaving  court,  he  offered 
Fides  the  other. 

"  Your  word  is  sufficient,"  she  said,  as  she  took 
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the  book  we  know  so  well  out  of  its  wrapper. 

As  she  opened  it  on  the  table,  and  sought  the 
paper  bearing  the  Baron's  name,  it  occurred  to 
her  that  she  had  intended  to  take  out  several 
sheets  relative  to  Forster,  his  wife,  and  Huber,  as 
well  as  Professor  Blau,  and  as  she  looked  to  see 
whether  she  had  not  forgotten  to  do  so  in  her  haste 
and  confusion,  she  said : 

"You  see,  Baron  Wallbrun,  that  nothing  was 
left  for  me  to  do  but  to  give  you  the  book  myself, 
and  so  I  have  secretly  brought  it  away  for  the 
space  of  an  hour.  Here  it  is ;  I  will  wait  below  to 
receive  it  back." 

With  these  words  she  took  Therese's  hand,  and 
left  the  room  in  her  company. 

In  the  meantime  the  company  had  retired,  with 
the  exception  of  Huber,  who  waited  to  see  Therese 
once  more,  and  bid  her  good  night,  as  his  ambas- 
sador wished  to  speak  with  him  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ball.  Under  the  pretext  of 
some  domestic  affairs,  Therese  accompanied  him  to 
the  door,  and  Forster  commenced  a  conversation 
with  Fides.  The  festivals  and  the  coronation  were 
first  brought  on  the  tapis  ;  from  Frankfurt  Fides 
passed  to  Alzenau,  and  the  way  of  living  in 
Aschaffenburg.  While  they  were  thus  engaged, 
Therese  returned,  and  gave  a  livelier  turn  to  the 
conversation ;    she  spoke  on  one  subject  and  the 
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other,  as  if  she  wished  to  sound  the  depths  of  this 
charming  creature's  mind,  in  whom  she  felt  a  much 
more  lively  interest  on  the  Baron's  account  than 
Fides  could  have  supposed,  and  she  appeared  very 
well  satisfied  with  her,  and  even  surprised.  And, 
indeed,  at  what  a  moment  could  she  have  better 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  amiable  girl  than 
just  when  she  felt  herself  freed  from  her  anxieties, 
and  in  the  most  cheerful  disposition?  This  was 
the  happiest  hour  Fides  had  ever  spent  in  her  short 
life,  and  the  purest  joy  glowed  in  her  bosom,  and 
sparkled  in  her  lovely  eyes  ;  all  the  strings  of  her 
heart  vibrated  with  pleasure,  and  all  the  movements 
of  her  soul  were  in  harmonious  concord. 

In  this  way  a  whole  hour  passed  unnoticed  before 
the  Baron  entered  the  room  with  the  book  in  his 
hand.  He  appeared  remarkably  pale  and  disturbed 
— somewhat  restless  and  embittered — as  a  man  ever 
feels  at  a  still  fresh  and  irremediable  insult.  As 
he  entered  Fides  had  quickly  risen  from  her  seat, 
bowed  silently  to  Forster  and  Therese,  and  taken 
the  book  which  was  offered  her.  But  Francis  still 
retained  his  hold  of  it  for  a  moment,  and  thus  it 
hung,  like  an  eventful  bond  of  union,  between  two 
trembling  hands,  and  two  strangely  affected 
hearts. 

How  wonderfully  do  the  emotions  vary  to  which 
the  human  heart  is  subject!     Fides  had  been  so 
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long  in  a  state  of  anxiety  through  her  doubts  as  to 
the  best  course  for  her  to  pursue,  that  she  never 
thought  of  the  pain  and  sorrow  she  must  inflict  on 
the  man  she  loved  by  such  a  revelation  ;  and  now 
she  noticed  it,  to  her  terror,  in  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  his  mouth,  and  the  angry  flashes  of  his 
eye ;  and  yet  through  his  own  suffering  did  her 
unhappy  friend  feel  the  measure  of  her  sympathy 
and  love,  and  the  struggle  which  such  a  step  must 
have  aroused  in  a  loving  heart.  This  was  the 
sudden  and  mutual  avowal  of  the  moment,  for 
which  neither  found  a  word  of  explanation  ;  they 
only  exchanged  a  soul-beaming  look,  whose  ineffa- 
ble meaning  was  heightened  by  a  few  tears  from 
Fides. 

She  hurried  away  with  the  book,  and  Francis 
remained  standing  at  the  table,  and  regarding  first 
Therese  and  then  Forster,,as  he  thought  of  a  solu- 
tion he  should  offer  for  the  painful  enigma  of  this 
hour,  by  which  he  might  remove  all  suspicion  be- 
tween himself  and  his  friends,  without  entering  into 
a  full  explanation ;  but  he  found  no  right  expres- 
sion, not  even  a  hollow  and  customary  form,  and 
could  only  manage  to  assume  a  forced  smile  as  he 
offered  his  hand  to  take  leave. 

Forster  and  Therese  stood  in  painful  embarrass- 
ment ;  the  former  merely  said,  as  he  accompanied 
the  young  man  to  the  door, 
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"  Yes,  yes,  dear  Baron,  it  is  time  to  go  to  the 
great  Court  Ball." 

Francis  made  no  reply  ;  he  only  looked  quickly 
round,  and  made  a  violent  gesture,  as  if  spurning 
or  casting  away  something  unworthy  of  him. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  Emperor  Francis, 
with  his  suite,  had  driven  away,  at  daybreak, 
across  the  floating  bridge  to  Frankfurt,  all  prepar- 
ations were  made  for  the  King  of  Prussia's  depar- 
ture 'for  Coblentz.  While  the  fat  gentleman  was 
enjoying  his  breakfast  with  the  Crown  Prince  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  old  palace,  the 
Elector's  splendid  yachts  were  moored,  in  readiness 
for  the  reception  of  their  distinguished  freight,  at 
the  marble  steps  leading  from  the  St.  Martin's 
Tower ;  while  a  hundred  larger  and  smaller  boats 
were  shooting  across  the  broad  surface  of  the 
stream.  Wherries,  filled  with  curious  spectators, 
who  wished  to  witness  the  king's  departure,  pressed 
one  against  the  other,  and  boats,  occupied  by  in- 
habitants and  strangers,  were  held  in  readiness  to 
follow  the  trail  of  His  Majesty  to  Coblentz,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  great  Prussian  encampment — the 
concomitant  of  a  long  season  of  peace.  The  sky 
was  dull,  and  a  sudden  change  threatened  the  plea- 
sant and  favourable  weather.     In  a  short  time  the 
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royal  suite  and  servants  collected  in  large  numbers 
on  the  quay ;  luggage  was  being  carried  into  the 
yachts  and  accompanying  vessels,  and  soon  after 
the  Countess  Condenhove,  with  her  two  nieces, 
dressed  in  travelling  costume,  made  their  appear- 
ance, under  the  escort  of  Admiral  von  Kinkel.  A 
second  lady  followed  with  a  quick  step,  and  it  was 
whispered,  from  boat  to  boat,  that  it  was  the  noto- 
rious Countess  Lichtenau. 

"  Look  there,  Peter  !"  shouted  a  waterman,  in  a 
tolerably  loud  voice,  to  his  companion ;  "  there 
you  can  study  the  difference  between  an  Elector's 
and  a  King's  Countess." 

"  Study,  Christian,"  answered  the  person  ad- 
dressed, "  that  is  something  to  study.  I  tax  them 
according  to  their  trade — and  a  net  still  remains  a 
net,  whether  a  perch  or  a  pike  is  caught  in  it." 

The  boatman  pulled  backwards  and  forwards, 
uttering  such  impudent  speeches  as  these,  which 
were  much  laughed  at.  One  bold  waterman  even 
dared  to  approach  in  his  wherry  close  to  the  Elec- 
toral yachts,  especially  the  one  on  which  it  seemed 
the  four  ladies  were  about  to  embark,  under  the 
escort  of  the  Admiral.  It  was  Jean  Baptiste,  in 
his  fantastic  sailor's  dress,  under  his  Hag,  with  the 
myrtle  garland  encircling  an  oar ;  he  was  just 
starting  to  pull  Madame  Gertrude  to  Oestrich,  and 
Fides  had  accompanied  her  friend  on  the  river,  to 
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enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  royal  departure.  In 
vain  she  tried  to  keep  her  daring  cousin  back,  for, 
however  much  she  desired  to  examine  Countess  Jose- 
phine closely,  yet  she  feared  lest  his  approach  and 
curiosity  might  be  subjected  to  Baron  Francis's  notice, 
for  of  course  he  would  not  remain  long  absent  from 
his  fair  bride.  But,  as  he  would  not  yield,  she 
drew  herself  back  in  the  boat,  and  covered  herself 
in  her  shawl,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
Countess,  who  was  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
quay,  and  allowing  her  dreamy  eyes  to  wander  over 
the  stream  and  the  throng  of  boats. 

But  as  Francis  still  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
and  the  fat  king  already  stood  on  the  stairs,  and, 
under  the  salvoes  of  the  cannon,  and  vivats  of  the 
people,  embraced  the  Elector,  and  as  the  Coun- 
tess, with  her  friends,  entered  the  ornamented 
yacht,  and  still  no  Francis  arrived,  an  increasing 
disquietude  took  possession  of  Fides — a  foreboding 
arose  in  her  bosom,  that  she  might  have  caused  a 
misfortune  through  the  accursed  red  book,  and 
now  she  fancied  she  could  understand  the  reason 
of  Countess  Josephine's  melancholy  appearance, 
and  her  aunt's  hasty  and  displeased  manner.  In 
silent  thought  she  went  as  far  as  the  Rhine  Allee, 
where  she  took  leave  of  Gertrude,  and  hurried 
home,  filled  with  the  most  anxious  reflections. 
While  all  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  river, 
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Francis  kept  his  room,  in  the  despondent  humour 
aroused  by  a  night  passed  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  painful  sensations.  He  heard  the  thun- 
der of  the  cannon,  and  his  sister  soon  after  entered 
his  room,  to  give  him  a  hurried  account  of  all  that 
had  happened. 

u  Yes,  dear  Francis,"  she  repeated,  "  the  Coun- 
tess is  in  a  very  serious  ill-humour.  Whatever 
excuses  Josephine  can  offer  for  you,  and  she  is  the 
really  insulted  person,  the  Countess  insisted,  and 
Agnes  confirmed  her  in  this  opinion,  that  your 
sudden  illness  of  yesterday  evening  was,  at  the 
best,  only  a  pretext — a  way  to  conceal  some  inex- 
plicable self-will — a  mysterious  impolitesse,  even  if 
nothing  worse  were  intended  by  it." 

Cecilia,  dressed  in  a  very  elegant  morning  cos- 
tume, had  knocked  at  an  early  hour,  but  to  no 
purpose,  at  her  brother's  door,  and  had  then  has- 
tened to  Court,  to  witness  the  departure  of  His 
Prussian  Majesty.  She  had  just  returned,  and, 
after  giving  her  brother  an  account  of  the  scene, 
began  to  speak  of  the  brilliant  ball,  and  the  effect 
his  absence  from  it  had  had  on  the  Countess  Con- 
denhove.  She  had  immediately  taken  the  Elector 
on  one  side,  and  held  a  very  long  and  zealous  con- 
versation with  him.  Cecilia  stated  some  of  the 
expressions  the  passionate  lady  had  employed, 
though  they  fell,  probably,  in  a  much  milder  form 
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from  her  lips ;  for  she  spoke  as  if  trying  to  remem- 
ber the  Countess's  exact  words,  while  her  looks 
were  fixed  on  her  brother's  pale  countenance,  as  if 
anxious  to  notice  the  impression  her  words  made 
on  his  heart. 

But  Francis  sat,  or  rather  lay,  in  a  careless  pos- 
ture on  the  sofa,  and  scarcely  attended  to  the  news 
she  brought  him.  The  splendours  of  the  ball-room, 
the  beaming  happiness  of  the  guests,  the  gracious 
looks  and  speeches  of  the  monarchs,  the  great 
Polonaise,  the  princely  minuet,  and  the  magnificent 
refreshments,  did  not  at  all  affect  him.  A  juvenile 
ball,  a  favourite  amusement  at  that  time,  had  taken 
place  before,  and  Cecilia  tried  to  amuse  her  brother 
with  her  description  of  the  little  creatures — how 
stiffly  they  had  danced  a  minuet,  in  their  brocaded 
dresses,  counting  their  steps,  and  holding  their 
heads1  high  in  the  air,  and  chattering  among  them- 
selves the  few  French  phrases  they  had  been 
taught;  so  that  the  emperor  and  empress,  and 
especially  the  Archduke  John,  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing. 

Francis  smiled  also,  but  faintly,  at  the  descrip- 
tion, and  this  slight  merriment  was  not  dissipated 
by  Cecilia's  repetition  of  the  Countess's  violent 
speeches. 

The  painful  night  had  passed  over,  but  the 
doubts  and  questions  as  to  the  future,  with  which 
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the  Baron  had  struggled  during  the  sleepless  hours, 
still  lay  oppressively  on  his  heart;  while  his  rest- 
less fingers  played  with  a  splendid  watch,  which 
had  been  sent  him  as  a  souvenir  after  the  emperor's 
departure.  This  costly  gift  was  heavily  ornament- 
ed with  gold,  with  the  young  monarch's  portrait  set 
in  brilliants  on  the  back,  and  had  a  massive  chate- 
laine, with  fanciful  trinkets  attached  to  it. 

"  But  you  are  silent  to  all  this,"  said  Cecilia,  as 
she  concluded;  and  when  Francis,  instead  of  making 
any  answer,  offered  the  watch  for  her  inspection, 
she  expressed  herself  contemptuously  about  it. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  but  still  not  so  very  grand. 
The  Countess  knew  about  it  beforehand,  and  called 
it  in  her  passion  an  imperial  fillip  for  a  foolish 
man  who  did  not  know  what  the  real  time  was. 
And  she  was  not  so  very  wrong,  my  dear  brother, " 
she  added.  "Pardon  me,  but  you  might  have 
entertained  brilliant  expectations,  had  you  been 
presented  as  a  bridegroom  to  the  monarchs  at  the 
time  when  they  were  received  so  splendidly  here. 
I  was  compelled  to  confirm  the  account  of  your 
illness  to  the  Elector,  and  told  him  how  altered 
you  seemed  on  your  return  home.  He  shook  his 
head,  and  said  sarcastically  as  he  turned  towards  the 
Countess,  *  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  young 
man  to  leave  the  Favourite  fresh  and  ruddy,  and 
return  home  pale  and  altered.' " 
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"And  the  Countess,  dearest  Cecilia?"  inquired 
Francis,  hastily. 

"  Gave  it  as  her  opinion — but  you  must  forgive 
me,  dear  brother,  for  repeating  it — that  a  betise 
is  always  a  serious  matter  for  a  rising  statesman." 

"  No,"  cried  Francis,  "  I  mean,  had  she  no  idea 
what  might  have  happened  in  the  meanwhile?" 

To  which  Cecilia  replied,  "  She  had  already 
made  her  inquiries,  and  the  interval  between  your 
leaving  the  Favourite  and  your  return  home  seemed 
to  her  remarkable  and  disquieting;  and  I  could 
only  tell  her  this  morning  that  the  coachman  stated 
he  had  driven  you  to  Forster's.  She  then  confessed 
to  me  that  she  had  already  sent  out  her  emissaries 
to  discover  whether  Garzweiler  had  returned,  and 
she  seemed  somewhat  quieted  when  she  learned 
that  you  had  not  spoken  with  him,  but  had  only 
been  at  Forster's.  I  cannot  tell  why  she  imagines 
our  good  ecclesiastical  councillor  possesses  such 
improper  influence  over  you,  especially  in  this 
matter." 

"And  what  do  you  say, '  Cecilia?"  he  asked; 
"  what  do  you  think  of  it  all?" 

"I! — what  can  I  say?"  she  replied.  "  Oh!  yes, 
by-the-bye,  I  have  to  offer  you  an  excuse  from 
Josephine,  who  has  been  compelled  by  her  aunt  to 
accompany  her  to  Coblentz.  She  had  refused  to  do 
so,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  obey.     She  told  me 
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this  in  secret,  and  appeared  to  have  been  weeping.'' 
"  To  Coblentz?"  said  Francis,  with  some  surprise; 
"  in  whose  company,  then?" 

"  In  that  of  her  aunt  and  sister/'  she  replied. 
"  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  that  she  was  acting 
very  improperly  in  leaving  this  place  at  such  a 
moment,  and  without  your  knowledge,  but  the 
admiral  persuaded  her,  and  has  accompanied  them. 
He  is  a  disgusting  object  to  me,  with  his  dainty 
and  feeling  way  of  speaking,  and  still  all  his  sweet 
manner  must  have  a  plaster-of-Paris  foundation, 
or  else  how  could  he  leave  his  suffering  wife?" 

The  Baroness-mother  now  entered,  and  Francis 
rose  to  kiss  her  hand.  She  repeated  much  that 
Cecilia  had  already  told  him,  and  added: 

"  I  have  convinced  the  Countess  you  are  really 
ill,  and  it  was  very  natural  that  the  preceding  dis- 
turbances, the  continued  labours  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  the  varying  emotions,  the  exciting  attention 
paid  to  the  noble  visitors,  and  the  weighty  state 
affairs,  should  cause  you  to  feel  exhausted.  You 
always  had  a  delicate  constitution,  and  the  anxious 
expectation  of  last  night's  ball  in  addition — good 
Heaven!    it  is  easy   to   be  understood — and  the 

Countess  regards  it  in  the  same  light " 

u  Did   she  speak  with  you  of   the  journey  to 
Coblentz,  gracious  mother?"  he  asked  hastily. 
"  Yes,  my  dear  Francis;  she  has  only  consented 
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to  this  step  for  your  sake — I  mean  to  promote  your 
interests  and  those  of  the  Countess  Josephine. 
The  king  has  expressed  a  desire  that  you  should 
enter  his  service  after  your  wedding ;  and  though 
the  Countess  Lichtenau  was  very  earnest  in  the 
affair,  still  the  Countess  Condenhove  required  much 
persuasion. " 

" Indeed!"  cried  Francis,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh.  "  She  evinced  much  consideration  in  de- 
termining about  affairs  which  affect  me,  and  dis- 
posing of  my  person.  'Tis  certainly  very  gracious 
on  her  part." 

"  She  meant  well,  dear  son,"  continued  the 
Baroness ;  "  and,  besides,  she  is  aware  of  our 
sentiments  in  the  matter ;  for  however  flattering 
it  may  be  for  you  personally  that  the  king  sets  a 
high  value  on  you,  and  honours  you  with  his  most 
gracious  good-will,  still  it  would  not  befit  our 
family  for  you  to  serve  a  Protestant  prince,  as 
your  father  was  a  sincere  friend  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  we  still  keep  up  his  old  commissions. 
It  will  therefore  be  better  for  you  to  remain  in 
Mayence." 

"  Well,  but  how  does  this  affect  the  journey  to 
Coblentz  ?"  inquired  the  Baron. 

"  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  Francis.  You  must 
clearly  see,  that  the  Countess  could  not  answer  the 
king  with  a  blunt  refusal;    and  as  she  tells  me, 
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the  king  intends  to  do  something  for  you.  The 
Lichtenau  let  something  fall  about  a  nice  little 
estate  in  Silesia,  which  the  king  will  bestow  on 
you  at  your  marriage ;  we  all  know,  too,  how 
many  pretty  estates  have  been  already  given  away 
by  him  in  Prussia." 

Francis  rose  from  his  seat  with  violence,  and 
walked  across  the  room ;  for  at  this  moment  he 
thought  of  the  communications  of  the  red  book, 
and  felt  the  most  lively  repugnance  at  the  Countess 
Condenhove's  selfish  and  improper  views  ;  but  he 
could  not  give  way  to  his  anger,  through  fear  of 
not  being  understood  by  his  mother,  or  of  hurting 
her  feelings,  were  he  to  express  any  violent 
opinion  as  to  sentiments  in  which,  to  his  sorrow, 
he  saw  she  fully  coincided. 

But  his  repressed  anger  broke  out  with  greater 
force  as  soon  as  he  was  left  to  his  own  company. 
After  all  the  torturing  fancies  under  which  he  had 
suffered  during  the  preceding  night,  this  female 
Argonautic  expedition,  as  he  called  it  in  his  pas- 
sion, was  a  fresh  insult  to  him.  When  he  had  be- 
come a  little  calmer,  he  regarded  the  peculiar  in- 
tricacies of  his  position ;  he  hated  the  Countess, 
and  yet  felt  a  partiality  for  Josephine,  though  he 
little  approved  of  her  yielding  disposition  ;  and  as 
he  was  compelled  to  find  an  excuse  for  her  conduct, 
he    was   consequently   still   more  angered  at  her 
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aunt's  imperiousness.  How  then  should  he  make 
his  hatred  and  his  love  agree  together  ?  What  posi- 
tion should  he  take  up  for  his  own  career,  after  his 
union  with  Josephine  ?  And  though  he  fully  deter- 
mined to  reject  all  which  the  Countess  was  so  an- 
xious to  obtain  for  him,  by  her  despicable  industry, 
still,  must  he  not  give  up  the  Court  and  that  pre- 
ferment which,  as  he  now  knew,  he  had  obtained 
through  this  lady's  egotism  ?  He  had  made  a  re- 
solution to  act  with  firmness  and  propriety,  for  the 
sake  of  his  honour  and  his  independence,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  clearly  perceived  that  he  must 
employ  all  possible  forbearance  and  tact  in  doing  so. 
The  more  he  reflected  on  the  business,  the  more 
complicated  it  appeared.  He  had  promised  to  keep 
the  strictest  silence  about  the  red  book,  and  still 
the  main-spring  of  his  conduct  lay  in  the  contents 
of  its  pages  ;  and  he  saw  that  he  could  only  justify 
himself  by  that  which  he  promised  to  keep  secret. 
Francis  had  never  felt  so  much  to  need  advice 
as  at  the  present  moment,  and  what  caused  him 
lively  anxiety  was  a  mistrust  in  his  own  sensa- 
tions and  feelings,  and  a  fancy  that  they  might  im- 
pel him  to  an  unsettled  determination,  or  urge 
him  to  inconsiderate  action.  In  this  state  of  doubt 
and  helplessness,  he  thought  on  his  noble  friend 
Forster,  and  breathed  again ;  he  sent  to  him,  and 
begged  him  to  come  immediately.  He,  too,  however, 
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had  left  Mayence,  but  Madame  Therese  expected 
him  home  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

What  annoyance  this  caused  the  desolate  Baron  ! 
He  determined  to  feign  illness  till  his  friend's  re- 
turn, and  confine  himself  closely  to  the  house,  as 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  take  a  single  step  in  safety 
before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future 
conduct.  He  had  to  excuse  himself  to  the  Elector 
— to  have  several  explanations  with  the  Countess 
and  Josephine — to  settle  all  he  must  acomplish  or 
undo,  and  then  make  his  mind  up  decidedly,  and 
keep  his  path  and  his  object  clearly  in  sight ;  for 
up  to  the  present  moment  the  only  determination 
he  had  formed  was  to  behave  in  every  circum- 
stance as  a  man  of  rank  and  honour. 

He  therefore  wrote  a  couple  of  lines  to  Madame 
Forster,  in  which  he  prayed  an  early  visit  from  his 
friend,  and  sent  a  written  excuse  to  the  Elector, 
and  at  the  same  time  applied  for  a  short  leave  of 
absence  from  his  official  duties. 
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CHAPTER  II 

This  step  of  the  Baron's  set  the  Elector  somewhat 
at  fault  in  the  undetermined  mistrust  which  the 
Countess  had  instilled  into  him ;  for  he  began  to 
consider  what  motive  the  Baron  could  possibly 
have  (whatever  reasons  or  whims  might  induce 
him  to  employ  illness  as  a  pretext  to  delay  his 
betrothal)  in  shutting  himself  up  in  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  utterly  neglecting  his  business  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  old  gentleman  remembered  the 
zeal  and  pride  which  the  young  Government 
Councillor  had  heretofore  shown  in  important 
matters.  The  Prince  was  sensible  of  a  gap  in  the 
regular  routine  of  his  life,  for  he  had  long  accus- 
tomed himself  to  have  the  young  man  near  him  at 
certain  hours,  to  submit  the  state  papers,  as  soon 
as  read,  to  his  care,  and  allow  him  to  propose  many 
plans  of  action  to  him.  Besides,  too,  the  old 
gentleman,  from  the  very  fact  of  being  old,  was 
apt  to  chat  with  persons  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  confidence,  and  the  Baron  was  a  man  especially 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  His  merry  conceits  and 
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his  earnest  views  afforded  equal  amusement  to  the 
Prince,  while  they  either  excited  his  laughter  or 
offered  him  an  opportunity  of  leading  off  his  own 
political  ideas  with  comfortable  self-complacency. 
Another  reason  for  the  Prince's  feeling  his  absence 
the  more  nearly,  was  that  his  familiar  amie  had 
also  left  him,  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  was  quite 
full  of  the  late  festivities,  the  secret  conferences  of 
the  monarchs  and  their  ministers,  and  the  weighty 
projects  they  had  entertained. 

In  this  mild  and  gentle  humour  he  sent  the 
Baron  a  very  gracious  message,  expressing  his 
wishes  for  his  speedy  convalescence,  and  return  to 
the  important  State  business  which  awaited  him. 

These  affairs  chiefly  concerned  the  preparations 
for  the  campaign,  and  the  garrisoning  of  Mayence. 
The  Elector  had  promised  to  furnish  the  allied 
powers  with  two  thousand  soldiers,  who  must  now 
be  made  mobile.  The  troops  from  Erfurt  were 
hourly  expected,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  Contin- 
gent, which  were  together  appointed  to  form  the 
garrison  of  this  Imperial  fortress,  and  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  the  Mayennese  corps  was  to  march  im- 
mediately to  Spires,  and  join  the  troops  of  the 
empire,  which  lay  at  that  place  under  the  command 
of  Count  Erbach. 

All  the  pomp  and  splendour  had  disappeared 
with    the    exalted    and    numerous   princes;    but 
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abundance  of  noise  and  disquietude  had  taken 
their  place.  Drums  and  trumpets  were  heard  from 
morning  till  night,  to  which  were  united  the  pre- 
parations for  an  encampment.  One  good  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  arsenal  stores  had  been  ex- 
pended during  the  long  duration  of  peace,  or  sold 
to  the  French  emigres  for  their  own  martial  equip- 
ment, was  that  the  Mayennese  artisans  had  plenty 
of  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  of  war  ; 
although  the  prospect  of  hostilities,  and  possibly 
of  a  siege,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  prices  of  food,  already  raised  by  the  fes- 
tivities, and  the  presence  of  so  many  strangers, 
daily  increased. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  quite  sufficient 
pleasure  and  levity  remained  in  Mayence,  through 
the  occupation  the  inhabitants  found  in  amusing 
themselves  with  the  hundred  little  stories  and  evil 
rumours  which  spread  around,  after  the  blaze  of 
the  festivities  had  been  extinguished,  like  the  fetid 
odour  of  an  expiring  lamp. 

Scurrilous  anecdotes,  laughable  quid  pro  quos, 
the  weaknesses  displayed  and  ridiculous  expres- 
sions used  by  the  exalted  visitors,  were  retailed 
from  one  house  to  the  other ;  many  princes  and 
excellencies,  who  had  been  seen  driving  about  in 
the  midday  blaze,  with  foaming  steeds,   had  been 
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met  after  sunset  on  foot,  in  quiet  and  notorious 
streets ;  and  the  true-hearted  citizens,  who  had 
imagined  that  the  distinguished  stranger  had  lost 
his  way  in  the  narrow  and  winding  lanes,  had 
offered  their  services  as  guides,  with  reverential 
bows  and  scrapes  ;  in  return  for  which  they  had, 
to  their  great  terror,  been  roughly  told  "  to  go  to 
the  devil."  Those  houses,  too,  where  love  or  play 
could  be  found,  no  longer  remained  unknown,  and 
the  enigmatical  lives  of  many  foreign  ladies  had 
been  happily  solved  by  the  jealous  Mayennese 
dames ;  while  many  a  stranger,  either  noble  or 
bourgeois,  who  had  nibbled  at  the  bait  of  wanton 
dress  or  strong-smelling  pomade,  had  only  been 
able  to  escape  by  flight  from  the  unexpected 
wrangling  and  outcry  of  the  neighbours.  Many 
things  were  also  narrated  of  the  cards  of  the 
Widow  Steiglehner,  and  it  seemed  that  the  daring 
woman,  in  the  absence  of  ecclesiastical  advice,  had 
drawn  on  her  own  inspiration,  and  carried  on  a 
very  successful  trade. 

The  point  de  rattiement  of  all  such  stories  was 
the  Reading  Club,  held  at  the  house  of  the  book- 
seller Sartorius,  which,  even  during  the  festivities, 
had  not  been  deserted,  however  much  there  might 
be  at  that  time  worthy  of  remark  and  observation 
in  the  public  streets.  The  members  had  become 
louder  and  bolder,  because  they  lay  in  ambuscade 
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here  to  watch  the  noisy  merriment  and  intoxicating 
occurrences,  or  considered  themselves  less  noticed 
at  such  a  season,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pub- 
lic events  appeared  more  to  demand  the  judgment 
and  reproaches  of  these  tetes  montees.  For  those 
members  of  the  club  who  saw  the  farthest,  openly 
said  that  the  conferences  at  Weissenau  seemed 
only  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  revo- 
lution, in  as  far  as  they  might  judge  the  German 
cabinets  capable  of  such  wisdom  ;  and  while  a 
pricking  curiosity  sought  by  every  sly  road  to 
approach  the  secrets  of  the  conference,  the  courage 
of  these  revolutionists  was  heightened  through  the 
favourable  appearance  of  the  political  sky,  and 
their  anxiety  to  give  full  scope  to  their  designs. 
A  list  of  their  friends  around  Mayence  had  been 
considered  over  and  arranged,  who  must  presently 
be  summoned  to  take  a  share  in  they  themselves 
knew  not  exactly  what.  They  calculated  on 
many  government  employes  and  country  priests, 
whose  sentiments  they  were  acquainted  with,  and, 
above  all,  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  Professor  Dorsch 
in  Strasburg,  and  Bohmer,  a  teacher  at  the  Gymna- 
sium in  Worms.  The  latter  they  knew  to  be  a 
hot-headed  fellow,  and  they  trusted  that  the  former, 
who  had  been  persecuted  and  driven  away  from 
Mayence  by  the  clergy  about  two  years  before,  in 
consequence  of  the  zeal  he  evinced  for  the  Kantian 
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Philosophy,  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  any 
opportunity  to  revenge  himself  and  play  a  distin- 
guished part. 

Such  consultations  ever  led  to  the  original  dis- 
pute among  the  excited  members  as  to  the  object 
and  purpose  they  had  in  view.  An  improved  con- 
stitution both  for  Mayence  and  Germany,  in 
accordance  with  the  new  theories  propagated  by 
the  French,  was  the  wish  of  all ;  but  the  misfortune 
was  that  many  had  the  most  opposite  and  distorted 
ideas  of  this  alteration,  through  their  old  and 
firmly-rooted  associations.  A  monarchical  form  of 
government,  kept  in  check  by  a  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  the  abolition  of  all  those  privi- 
leges of  person  and  rank  which  so  oppressed  the 
country,  the  fair  administration  of  justice,  and  an  im- 
proved State  economy,  were  proclaimed  in  the  new 
light  of  the  French  Revolution  as  the  foundations  of 
public  prosperity,  and  of  a  state  of  welfare  settled 
on  a  firm  basis  between  prince  and  people ;  and 
though  the  more  reasonable  of  the  enthusiastic  and 
heated  clubbists  did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the 
French  Eevolution  had  deserted  its  first  and  pure 
direction,  that  despotism  had  taken  the  place  of 
justice,  and  that  unbridled  passions  tried  to  gain 
the  mastery  over  the  liberty  of  reason,  yet  they 
did  not  feel  inclined,  in  consequence  of  such 
errors,  to  give  up  the  cause  itself,  and,  through 
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fear  of  subsequent  abuses,  utterly  reject  reason  and" 
truth. 

"  What  ?"  the  violent  Professor  Hoffmann  would 
cry  at  such  a  moment — "  for  what  reason  are  we 
dwellers  on  the  Rhine  deemed  more  experienced 
than  other  men  ?  Because,  in  spite  of  the  dirty 
appearance  and  poisonous  smell  of  the  wine-press, 
we  do  not  despair  of  having  a  clear  and  sparkling 
beverage  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  of 
fermentation.  In  the  same  manner  we  will  press 
out  liberty,  and  this  glorious  wine  of  our  future 
must  be  many  times  drawn  off,  must  deposit  its 
dregs,  and  be  cleansed  from  the  scum  which  settles 
on  it.  Even  in  Paris  the  people  intoxicated  itself 
with  the  new  wine  of  the  revolution — a  very  dis- 
agreeable and  serious  intoxication,  as  we  probably 
all  know.  We  must  remember  that  the  season  is 
brief  during  which  we  can  drink  the  wine  in  its 
transition  state,  and  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  disgusted  or  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
pressers  of  the  grapes  of  the  French  Revolution." 

However  much  all  united,  on  hearing  such  ideas 
and  comparisons,  in  crying  bravo  and  clapping 
their  hands,  so  that  the  perception  and  generosity 
of  the  one  party,  and  the  egotism  and  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  other  were  joined  under  the 
same  cry,  still  the  discussion  quickly  recommenced 
as  soon  as  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  best 
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way  of  appropriating  the  benefits  of  the  revolution, 
and  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  were  the  French 
to  cross  the  frontier  and  Mayence  to  be  besieged. 

"  Shall  we  invite  them  to  come,  or  wait  for 
their  arrival  ? — defend  or  betray  the  town  ?  And 
to  this  alternative  did  it  always  eventually  come, 
and  the  braver  rejected,  the  more  cowardly  were 
terrified  at  the  word  betrayal." 

Wedekind  rose  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement 
and  challenged,  the  word  "  treachery,"  while  he 
branded  it  with  the  appellation  of  prejudice. 

"  Slaves,"  he  cried,  "  who  rend  their  fetters 
commit  no  act  of  treachery,  but  only  retake,  when 
they  have  an  opportunity,  their  holy  and  primitive 
right  of  freedom.  The  strongest  term  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  is  to  say,  '  we  sacrifice  the  old  state 
to  the  new  welfare  of  its  citizens.' " 

This  view  was  received  with  lively  applause;  the 
secretary  of  the  exchequer,  Stumme,  however, 
laughed  very  maliciously.  He  had  learned  by  ac- 
cident some  of  the  more  important  secrets  of  the 
club,  from  any  knowledge  of  which  he  had  been 
carefully  excluded,  and  now  cried, 

"  Apropos,  doctor,  how  is  our  runaway  friend, 
Citizen  Villars,  the  dismissed  ambassador  ?  What 
is  he,  properly  speaking,  suffering  from  ?  You 
must  know,  for  I  heard  that  you  constantly  send 
him  written  advice  and  prescriptions.     It  is  a  very 
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pleasant  trait  in  a  Frenchman  that  he  puts  such 
faith  in  a  German  physician." 

They  understood  this  allusion  to  the  secret  cor- 
respondence carried  on  with  the  Jacobin  ambassa- 
dor, who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  Mayence, 
though  no  one  thought  proper  to  give  the  speaker 
any  reply.  Professor  Blau,  ever  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mild  sentiments,  then  began  to  tell  them 
that  they  must  ever  bear  in  their  bosoms  animated 
feelings  for  right  and  truth,  warm  themselves  and 
others  to  such  thoughts,  and  feel  confident  that 
the  privileges  and  prejudices  of  the  world  could 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  power  of  such  con- 
victions. 

"The  club,"  he  added,  "  is  too  small  to  defend 
the  town,  and  yet  too  magnanimous  to  betray  it. 
Let  us  work  on  our  fellow-men,  that  is,  let  us  in- 
struct them,  and  then  we  shall  see  which  party  is 
the  stronger — the  nobles,  who  think  to  defend  the 
fortress  and  the  old  system,  or  the  citizens,  who 
wish  to  open  the  gates  for  the  ingress  of  a  new  con- 
stitution ;  and  pay  attention  whether  we  shall  not 
live  to  learn  that  those  persons  who  wish  to  defend 
all  will  be  the  real  traitors." 

Only  a  few  approved  of  these  sentiments,  for, 
as  an  exile  ever  feels  in  a  lively  manner  the  neces- 
sity of  a  daring  deed,  even  if  he  do  not  expose  his 
own  person,  so  the  path   of  instruction  appeared  to 
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the  majority  circuitous  and  untrodden  ;  and  they 
therefore  showed  great  zeal  in  their  opposition  to 
the  smiling  Blau,  and  were  arriving  at  a  very 
proper  state  to  make  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  proposi- 
tions, when  the  Baron  von  Hauser  entered  the 
room,  holding  a  paper  in  the  air  in  a  very  triumph- 
ant manner. 

This  Von  Hauser  was  a  disagreeable  and  forward 
man,  ever  louder  than  the  rest  with  his  insufferable 
falsetto  voice,  and  had  a  vulgar  way  of  thinking 
allied  to  the  polished  manners  of  his  caste — a  mix- 
ture which  was  even  portrayed  in  his  dress,  for 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  dirty  shirt  under 
a  fashionable  velvet  waistcoat.  He  had  inherited 
nothing  from  his  father,  who  had  been  Imperial 
Directoral  Envoy  at  Ratisbon,  and,  though  sent  to 
school  at  the  Elector's  charge,  he  had  learned  so 
little  that  he  could  not  retain  his  post  of  private 
secretary,  but  had  been  dismissed  with  a  pension. 
He  understood,  however,  better  to  preserve  his  po- 
sition in  the  circle  of  the  noble  Mayennese  fami- 
lies than  he  had  done  to  keep  his  post,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  French  he  had  ac- 
quired in  his  father's  house,  to  glue  himself  closely 
to  the  emigres,  and  it  was  very  probable  that  he 
had  obtained  from  the  latter  the  communication  he 
now  displayed  so  ostentatiously.  It  was  a  transla- 
tion of  the  representations  or  address  of  the  French 
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Princes  and  emigres  to  the  High  German  powers 
— the  same  diplomatic  paper  which  Baron  Francis 
had  prepared  at  Worms  with  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
according  to  the  Elector's  commands. 

uVery  good!"  exclaimed  Professor  Hoffmann, 
"  our  Baron  brings  us  something  useful.  Give  it 
to  me ;  I  will  read  it  out." 

But  Hauser  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  reading  the  paper  himself,  and  Hoffmann 
therefore  at  length  cried  in  a  tone  of  impatience, 

"Well,  then,  do  you  read  it,  in  the  devil's  name! 
You  are  right,  the  crowings  of  the  Gallic  cock  are 
best  suited  to  your  voice." 

This  address  to  the  monarchs  had  been  drawn 
up  with  all  the  confidence  peculiar  to  the  French 
emigres.  In  it  it  was  stated  that  the  Jacobins  had 
promulgated  doctrines  which  designed  nothing  but 
the  overthrow  of  all  social  order,  and  which 
muse  inevitably  disquiet  all  powers  in  the  greatest 
degree.  Thrones  and  altars  were  menaced  with 
subversion,  all  distinctions  would  be  removed,  and 
the  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  proclaimed. 
These  principles  found  converts  and  apostles  in 
every  land.  Discontent,  ambition,  and  greediness 
had  enrolled  themselves  beneath  the  banners  of 
Liberty,  and  even  the  Philosophers,  victims  of  the- 
ories unallied  to  practice,  revered  this  idol  when 
dressed  in  the  venerable  garb  of  Philosophy.     But 
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the  passions  of  the  mob  were  quite  maddening  in 
their  enthusiasm.  The  rebels  were  already  making 
attacks  beyond  the  French  frontier  on  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Pope  and  the  German  princes — the 
clubs  maintained  a  correspondence  with  all  secret 
societies,  German  journals  preached,  without  any 
fear,  the  holiness  attached  to  outbreak.  It  was 
therefore  high  time  for  the  European  monarchs  to 
open  their  eyes,  settle  their  internal  dissensions, 
and  join  their  hands  in  fraternal  affection  to  with- 
stand this  infectious  pestilence. 

"  All  that  was  considered  and  cooked  up  in 
Weissenau,"  said  one  of  the  persons  present ;  and 
Hauser  assured  them  that  this  proclamation  had 
caused  the  greatest  sensation  among  the  princes. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Hoffmann  with  a  bitter  and 
violent  laugh  ;  "  if  anything  is  likely  to  make  an 
impression  on  these  idiots  and  cretins,  accusations 
brought  against  their  subjects  will  do  it.  And  in 
this  new  terror  of  theirs  they  behave  as  cleverly 
as  our  old  country  priests,  who  order  all  the  bells 
to  be  rung  to  drive  away  an  approaching  storm, 
though  other  sensible  persons  consider  this  the  best 
method  of  attracting  it." 

"  We  owe  you  many  thanks,  Baron,  for  this  in- 
teresting communication,  about  which  so  many 
vague  rumours  have  been  in  circulation,"  remarked 
Blau;  adding  in  a  serious  tone,  "You  have  ex- 
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cellent  connexions,  and  manage  so  cleverly,  that 
you  are  courted  by  good  society,  though  your  vel- 
vet coat  and  toupet  are  tainted  by  the  smell  of  the 
Museum  tobacco.  Can  you  perhaps  tell  us,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  my  excellent  friend, 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  that  our 
Reading  Society  is  surrounded  by  spies — that 
beagles  are  sent  into  our  building  ?" 

"  Oho !"  laughed  Hoffmann  loudly,  at  the  em- 
barrassed and  startling  silence  which  followed  this 
speech,  and  then  cried,  "  A  fox  has  just  crept  out 
of  his  hole  in  the  shape  of  a  member  of  the  Colle- 
giate Foundation,  a  professor." 

Hauser  looked  round  with  astonishment,  as  if 
not  understanding  the  speaker's  meaning  ;  and  al- 
though no  one  allowed  him  to  have  wit  enough  to 
act  the  spy,  still  Blau's  suspicion  adhered  to  him 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  the  more  cautious  of  the 
members  ever  entertained  a  feeling  of  mistrust  to- 
wards him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Some  few  days  later,  on  the  Saturday  which  fol- 
lowed the  departure  of  the  princes,  the  large  read- 
ing-room was  visited  by  a  great  number  of  mem- 
bers, as  it  was  the  half-holiday  of  the  schools  and 
colleges.  A  great  silence  and  a  strong  tobacco 
smoke  prevailed,  for  the  earthenware  bowls,  in  all 
their  varieties  of  colour,  from  the  paleness  of  the 
Albino  to  the  swarthy  hue  of  the  Ethiop,  hung 
in  a  dense  vapour  above  the  newspapers  and  lite- 
rary journals.  A  great  sensation  was  excited 
when  the  assessor  of  the  town-council  rushed  into 
the  room  with  the  cry,  "  Parturiunt  montes !" 
All  rose  from  their  seats,  and  Razeu  continued, 

"  Weissenau  has  at  length  given  birth — the 
child  is  baptized  with  the  name  of  Manifesto — the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  is  the  godfather,  and  the  Court 
printing-press  the  sworn  midwife.  You  will,  how- 
ever, soon  hear  all  about  it,  for  it  will  be  imme- 
diately proclaimed  to  the  whole  town,  and  the 
peasants  who  are  still  standing  in  the  market-place. 
Thank  God,  it  did  not  take  place  in  the  morning, 
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for  then  all  the  butter  would  have  tasted  of  it. 
The  Manifesto  solemnly  demands  from  the  French 
nation  free  ingress  for  the  German  armies,  and  no 
opposition  to  their  arms  ;  it  breathes  out  vengeance 
against  the  new  French  constitution,  while  it  as- 
sumes, without  further  question,  that  the  king  and 
his  family  no  longer  enjoy  their  freedom.  The 
slightest  insult  offered  them  will,  on  the  imperial 
regal  faith,  be  punished  by  the  destruction  of 
Paris.  Indeed,  to  lay  this  city  in  ashes,  and  level 
it  with  the  ground,  has  ever  been  a  favourite  mode 
of  expression  among  these  knights-errant,  who 
lighten  their  hearts  by  ridiculous  boasting. 

These  not  very  impartial  remarks  caused  great 
disquietude  and  even  embarrassment  among  several 
of  the  Government  Councillors  present,  but  there 
was  no  time  for  any  further  conversation,  before  a 
confused  noise  in  the  street  drew  the  attention  of 
all  to  the  window. 

A  mob  of  boys — who  ever  take,  the  lead  in  any 
unusual  affair — deadened  by  their  shouting  the 
sounds  of  the  drums  and  fifes  which  were  moving 
along  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  composed  of  all 
classes  of  society,  and  which  suddenly  halted  in 
front  of  the  Museum.  The  hazel  staves  of  one 
policeman  and  one  inspector  of  the  market  drove 
the  mob  back,  so  that  the  town  trumpeter  and 
drummer,  and  a  body  of  the   watch,   made  their 
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appearance,  as  the  seed  contained  in  this  husk. 
The  soldiers,  in  their  high  gaiters,  wide  coats,  with 
heavy  variegated  lappels,  long  queues,  and  stiff 
curls  under  their  three-cornered  flat  hats,  presented 
arms  at  their  officer's  command,  and  then  fell  into 
position  in  slow  time.  The  drum  beat,  and  the 
town-recorder  read,  in  a  quick,  nasal  voice,  from  a 
largely  printed  sheet,  "  The  Manifesto  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick. "  As  far  as  could  be  understood  or 
distinguished,  Article  7  made  a  frightful  impres- 
sion on  the  market-women,  who  were  standing 
round  with  their  baskets  on  their  heads.  The  pro- 
claimed threat,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns 
and  villages  who  dared  to  defend  themselves  should 
be  punished  on  the  spot  with  all  the  severity  of  mar- 
tial law,  and  their  habitations  razed  or  burnt  to  the 
ground,  made  these  peaceful  peasants  and  bourgeois 
dames  shudder  with  an  icy  cold  fear  of  being  them- 
selves the  objects  of  these  menaces.  In  Article  8, 
which  warned  the. Parisians  to  make  an  immediate 
submission,  a  few  heavy  words,  sounded  by  the 
snuffling  reader  with  still  greater  authority,  such 
as  "  exemplary/'  "  ever  memorable  vengeance," 
"  military  execution,"  fell  like  bombshells  on  the 
hearts  of  the  listeners,  through  their  widely-gaping 
mouths. 

In  the  meantime  the  town  bill-sticker  had  pasted 
up  several  copies  of  the  Manifesto,  which  he  took 
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out  of  a  leathern  bag,  on  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
and  given  some  others  to  the  more  respectable 
persons  around,  and,  through  the  window,  to  the 
members  of  the  Eeading  Society.  A  roll  of  the 
drum  completed  the  announcement,  the  guard 
shouldered  arms,  and  the  procession  moved  on, 
accompanied  by  the  shouts  of  the  boys. 

In  the  reading-room  the  Manifesto  was  read 
aloud,  and  created  a  confusing  and  painful  sensa- 
tion. All  noticed,  with  dissatisfaction,  the  arro- 
gant tone  employed  by  the  framers  of  it,  and  felt 
a  foreboding  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  such  menaces 
would  have  on  the  French.  Hoffmann,  however, 
laughed,  though  in  a  very  bitter  manner,  and  at 
length  said  : 

"  Now,  I  would  not  give  a  groschen  for  the  life 
of  the  King  of  France  ;  he's  doomed,  and  any  day 
can  give  us  a  symbolical  illustration  how  things 
are  when  monarchs  lose  their  heads.  And  then 
look  at  that  emigrant  vermin,  how  alert  they  have 
again  become.  In  the  late  festivities  they  crept 
away  from  the  presence  of  majesty,  and  seemed 
quite  forgotten ;  for,  even  as  exiles,  these  French 
princes  would  not  behave  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
etiquette,  nor  be  overshadowed  by  the  splendour 
of  the  German  rulers.  And,  besides,  these  were 
not  the  days  on  which  this  arrogant  beggar's  brood 
could  dine  with  their  "  cher  papa,"  the  Elector,   or 
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have  banquets  sent  into  their  houses  from  the 
Court  kitchen  ;  for  at  this  time  other  noble  mouths 
were  enjoying  the  fat  of  our  land.  I  trust  their 
appetites  were  good  !  But  now  this  Manifesto 
will  set  the  emigres  again  in  motion,  and  they  will 
feel  quite  giddy  at  the  political  brewing  concocted 
at  a  beerhouse  in  Weissenau.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  anything  so  dreadful  could  come  from 
a  lamb,  that  out  of  fat  Goth's  whitewashed  dancing- 
room,  and  through  those  windows  with  their  sexa- 
gonal  panes,  the  iron  dice  should  be  thrown  on  the 
provinces  of  France  ?  Let  us  hope  the  throw  may 
be  successful !" 

The  same  evening,  about  nightfall,  Forster 
returned  from  Coblentz,  and  found  Huber  sitting 
in  a  familiar  manner  with  Therese,  without  lights, 
and  conversing  about  Goethe's  comedy  of  the 
"  Accomplices." 

"  I  thought  you  must  come  at  last,  dear 
Forster !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sprang  up,  and 
saluted  his  friend  with  an  exaggerated  display  of 
affection.  "  I  felt  I  must  wait  for  you — see  you 
again  !" 

Forster,  who  was  full  of  the  events  he  had  met 
with  in  his  excursion,  did  not  notice  Therese's  con- 
fusion and  her  blushes  at  Ruber's  dissimulation 
and  deceptive  manner.  The  fluttering  impression, 
raised  by  what  she  had  been   reading,  the  poet's 
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light  jesting  with  a  forbidden  thing,  were  all  dissi- 
pated by  the  reproaches  her  heart  made  her. 

Forster  seated  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
some  cold  meat,  the  remnants  of  the  last  day  of 
the  week,  as  the  tea  hour  was  long  passed,  discuss- 
ing his  meal  and  his  news  all  in  haste.  He  told 
them  of  his  trip,  of  the  Prussian  encampment,  the 
old  friends  he  had  met,  and  the  new  acquaintances 
he  had  formed,  and  only  complained  of  the  un- 
favourable weather.  Everything  seemed  to  interest 
Huber  on  this  day  more  than  usual ;  he  spoke  and 
asked  questions  in  a  very  animated  manner,  and, 
in  consequence,  made  Therese  still  more  silent,  for 
the  distracting  recollection  of  the  evening  she  had 
spent  so  familiarly  with  her  friend,  and  which  he 
wished  apparently  to  banish  from  his  own  bosom  by 
a  constrained  assumption  of  cordiality,  only  served 
the  more  to  oppress  her  already  so  desponding 
heart. 

"  Innumerable  unconfirmed  reports  are  spread 
about  the  destinies  of  France  and  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces/' remarked  Forster  with  affability.  "  Mon- 
sieur is  to  receive  French  Flanders  and  Lorraine, 
the  Comte  d'Artois  Alsace,  and  then  most  probably 
the  rest  of  France  will  be  left  to  its  own  internal 
convulsion,  and  eventful  separation  into  small 
republics.  This,  at  least,  Holland  and  England 
would  like  to  bring  about ;  for  the  latter  wishes,  by 
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such  a  separation,  to  prevent  France  from  becom- 
ing the  most  powerful  state  in  Europe,  through  a 
bankruptcy  superinduced  by  despotism. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

As  soon  as  Forster  was  alone,  he  opened  all  the 
letters  and  packets  which  had  arrived  during  his 
absence.  One  which  he  took  up  had  been  delivered 
during  the  afternoon  from  the  town,  but  merely 
contained  two  of  his  own  smaller  works,  which 
Garzweiler  had  borrowed,  and.  now  returned  with 
the  following  lines  : — 

"  I  only  arrived  yesterday  from  Oestrich,  where, 
confined  to  my  bed  by  an  accident,  I  refreshed 
myself  at  your  '  Bread-fruit  Tree/  and  amused 
myself  with  your  '  Human  Eaces.'  I  thank  you 
a  thousand  times  for  them.  I  must  manage  to 
procure  them  for  myself,  for  they  merit  repeated 
perusal.  You  see  me  on  the  best  road  to  quit  the 
order  of  the  'Ignorantines,'  and  to  receive  the  ordi- 
nation of  true  Illumination  at  your  hands.  What 
progress  are  you  making  in  your  i  Views  of  the 
Lower  Ehine  ?'  Are  they  in  the  press,  or  can  I 
look  over  them  a  little  before  they  are  published  ? 
— for  I  feel  sure  they  are  worth  purchasing.  I  am 
still  a  little  lame,  but  1  will  soon  call  to  press  your 
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hand,  most  excellent  of  all  non-Mayennese  in  May- 
ence  !  My  pious  blessing  to  your  revered  and 
charming  wife,  if  she  can  derive  any  benefit  from 
it ;  but  men  like  yourself  know  the  best  use  to  be 
made  of  such  things. 

"  Garzweiler. 

"  Mayence,  28th  July,  1792." 

Francis's  note  of  invitation  also  lay  on  the  table, 
and  Forster  sighed  when  he  thought  of  something 
he  had  to  tell  his  dear  young  friend,  which  had 
happened  during  his  stay  in  Coblentz. 

Forster  sat  engaged  in  this  employment  till  deep 
in  the  night ;  family  news  from  his  father-in-law, 
Heine,  in  Gottingen,  had  greatly  excited  him,  and 
he  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep,  when  he  awoke  with 
a  violent  toothache,  the  probable  result  of  a  cold 
causrht  during  a  storm  on  the  Rhine.  From  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  heard  every  hour  of  the 
Sunday  strike,  and  counted  the  bells  of  the  con- 
vents and  churches  in  the  incessantly  ringing 
town. 

This  Sunday  morning  also  brought  no  very  bene- 
ficial thoughts  for  Father  Garzweiler,  who  had 
just  before  returned  to  Mayence.  He  was  carried 
in  a  sedan-chair  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  read  a 
mass,  much  frequented  at  that  day.  On  his  return 
home,  and  while  drinking  his  coffee,  he  felt  vexed 
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at  a  blunder  of  his  old  housekeeper's,  in  whose 
deafness  and  faith  he  now  placed  very  little  trust, 
in  consequence  of  his  niece's  communications;  and 
he  only  retained  her  in  his  service '  through  the 
shame  he  felt  at  the  deception  she  had  practised  on 
him  for  so  many  years,  though  so  quickly  disco- 
vered by  a  woman's  eye',  and  in  order  to  keep  a 
stricter  watch  over  the  old  woman,  in  the  careless- 
ness of  her  fancied  security.  Many  other  things, 
which  his  spies  had  told  him  on  the  preceding  day, 
also  added  to  his  vexation,  for  in  the  two  weeks  of 
his  absence  everything  seemed  to  have  undergone 
a  change,  and  he  began  to  despair  and  entertain 
doubts  whether  there  had  not  been  a  greater  altera- 
tion in  himself  than  in  his  sphere  of  action.  In 
any  case,  there  was  nothing  left  him  to  do  but 
either  to  adapt  this  phase  of  affairs  to  his  old 
views,  or  to  shape  his  newly  fashioned  heart  to  the 
former  state  of  things,  and  so  wield  a  fresh  mastery 
over  persons  and  affairs ;  and,  in  consequence, 
he  was  not  very  cheerfully  inclined  when  he  re- 
flected on  the  essential  matters  he  must  first  under- 
take. 

He  had  withdrawn  into  the  most  retired  of  his 
apartments,  and  had  locked  the  door  of  the  ante- 
room, at  the  entrance  to  which  hung  a  bell-rope. 
He  limped  restlessly  backwards  and  forwards,  but 
his  quickly  fatigued  leg  soon  compelled  him  to  seat 
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himself  on  a  chair,  or  rest  his  foot  on  a  stool ;  and 
he  thought  of  the  latest  events  and  his  approach- 
ing expectations.  At  first  only  a  few  words  and 
ejaculations  escaped  him,  till  the  rising  excitement 
of  his  thoughts  carried  him  away  into  wild  decla- 
mations, for  they  ever  turned  to  Oestrich  and  his 
leavetaking  from  his  family  ;  how  they  had  ac- 
companied him  to  the  boat  in  which  he  was  to  re- 
turn to  Mayence,  and  carried  his  luggage  down  ; 
how  Gertrude  had  offered  him  her  tremulous  hand, 
and  whispered  to  him  in  a  sorrowful  tone, 

"  We  will  be  ever  thankful  to  you,  dear  uncle, 
for  all  the  happiness  you  have  bestowed  on  us. 
Ask  anything- — anything  from  us  in  return  ;  but — 
farewell  !" 

Garzweiler  laughed  bitterly  as  he  remembered 
these  last  words,  and  his  thoughts  seemed  ever  to 
recur  to  this  farewell ;  for  it  had  sounded  like  a 
command  never  to  return.  At  least  he  regarded 
it  thus  at  the  time,  and  he  still  felt  the  same  when 
he  thought  over  it.  He  was  convinced  that  Ger- 
trude on  that  stormy  evening  had  understood  his 
incomplete  confession,  and  rejected  his  paternity. 
He  was  sure  she  cursed  the  secret  he  had  kept 
with  such  long  lasting  and  solacing  desire,  in 
the  hope  that  with  its  revelation  the  fairest  and 
purest  happiness  of  his  life  would  burst  into  bud. 

"  Ha  !"   he  cried  passionately,  as  he  rose,   "  so 
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nearly  do  gratitude  and  execration  live  in  a  daugh- 
ter's heart !  And,  oh  !  they  are  united  in  my  dis- 
tracted bosom  as  well.  For  am  not  I,  too,  a  child  ? 
— thy  child,  my  mother  Rome?  I  owe  thee  much — 
I  am  ever  grateful  to  thee,  but  still  fare  thee 
well  !" 

"  Ha !  ha !"  he  laughed,  still  more  wildly ; 
"  can  I  then  utter  such  a  daring  farewell  ?  Am  I 
not  bound  during  my  whole  existence  to  this  mo- 
ther, from  whom  I  wish  to  free  myself,  and  whom 
I  execrate  in  my  secret  soul." 

"  Vanity  of  the  world  1"  he  sighed,  after  a  while, 
and  sank  with  clasped  hands  into  the  arm-chair. 
"  Nature's  great  heart  is  ever  full  of  happiness 
and  love  for  families  and  nations,  and  a  nobly- 
minded  daughter,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  happy 
mother,  can  be  so  blinded,  disturbed,  and  perverted 
by  the  prejudices  of  an  anointed  and  unnatural 
state,  that  she  shrinks  in  horror  from  the  holy 
power  of  vitality  which  she  has  to  thank  for  her 
own  existence,  and  the  blessed  centre  of  that  exist- 
ence— her  infant  boy.  Oh !  the  madness  of  the 
world!  Poor  child  !  what  must  she  have  suffered, 
for  she  is  noble,  generous,  and  full  of  true  feelings  of 
thankfulness.  All  her  love  for  me  bore  till  lately 
the  stamp  of  gratitude  ;  and  I  dreamed  that  such 
an  assignat  could  be  easily  exchanged  for  the  pure 
coin  of  a  child's  love.     What  must  it  "have   cost 
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her  to  say  to  me  but  l  farewell,'  for  she  possesses 
and  understands  that  which  I  have  thirsted  after 
for  some  years — nature,  family,  and  love.  What 
must  she  have  felt  at  being  compelled  to  loathe  that 
father  through  whom  her  own  power  of  becoming  a 

mother  took  its  rise  ? — to  despise  the  man  who 

But  ought  she  to  despise  me  ?  "  he  cried,  as 
he  sprung  up.  "  Well,  well,  Father  Ignatius — be 
calm.  What  does  farewell  mean  otherwise  than, 
'  Receive  my  thanks,  but  go  to  the  devil,  cursed 
priest !'  It  can  be  nothing  else.  She  spurns  me, 
and,  through  me,  is  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  lasting 
suffering.  I  have  set  my  life's  happiness  on  the 
cast,  and  while  I  lost  the  stake  I  played,  have 
poisoned  hers." 

He  sank  again  into  his  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  as  he  supported 
his  elbows  on  his  knees. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  my  child  !  I  am  not  angry 
with  thee,"  he  whispered,  "  indeed,  I  could  not  be 
so.  How  could  I  hate  thee  ?  Nature  for  thee  and 
me  has  not  lost  her  indissoluble  bond,  her  eternal 
truth,  though  robbed  of  her  holy  consecration, 
and  her  blessed  autocracy.  Med  culpa  !  Tis  my 
fault.  Could  I  not  have  possessed  my  child  and 
my  happiness  in  silence  ?  Was  I  not  fully  aware 
that  a  treasure  which  lies  in  unhallowed  ground, 
and  to  which  the  curse  of   an  ancient   crime  is  af- 
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fixed,  can  only  be  raised  in  the  solitude  and  dark- 
ness of  night ;  that  my  feelings  could  only 
dwell  as  unhoused  strangers  among  pious  and  be- 
lieving men  ?  How  could  I  set  myself  so  utterly 
in  contradiction  with  myself  and  my  vocation,  and 
expect  that  mankind  would  believe  that  to  be  pure 
insanity  which  I  ever  propagated  as  the  true  faith — 
the  power  of  the  priestly  ordination  over  Nature. 
Yes,  yes,  Father  Ignatius ;  thou  hast  been  for  too 
long  a  time  removed  from  the  plastic  hands  of  thy 
Superior  and  thy  order.  Thy  heart,  a  desolate 
and  fallow  field,  wished  once  more  to  put  forth  the 
originally  implanted  but  ever  sedulously  repressed 
feelings,  and  thou  thoughtest  to  cultivate  that 
which  thou  wert  ordained  to  lay  waste.  Oh  !  mad 
contradiction  of  a  selfish  heart  and  childish  fro- 
wardness  !  Yet  still  how  sweet  is  the  delusion  ! — 
to  rouse  the  fond  opinions  of  credulous  man  to  re- 
bellion against  the  oppressed  claims  of  Nature — to 
forget  the  Pope  in  being  called  father  !  Pope — fa- 
ther !  Ha  !  ha  !  what  mockery  ! — the  father  of 
children  condemned  themselves  never  to  have  that 
title  applied  to  them.  But  Nature,  over  whose 
holy  crown  you  arrogantly  stretch  your  closed 
hand,  mocks  you.  She  rules,  and  will  ever  rule, 
under  your  hoods,  and  your  priestly  robes,  and 
brands  your  hidden  paternity  in  the  feelings  of 
pure  hearts,  in   the.   repugnance  of  nobly-minded 
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women,  in  the  horror  your  own  offspring  holds 
you  in.  She  punishes  you  by  refusing  you  the 
sweet  lispings  of  your  children,  and  the  holy  name 
of  '  papa  ;'  or  by  it  terrifies  and  annihilates  you. 
*  Papa '  has  ever  been  your  curse,  in  the  cry  of 
your  children,  in  the  obedience  due  to  your  priestly 
office.  Papa !  Pope  !  All  the  holiness  concen- 
trated in  the  paternal  title  is  changed  for  you  into 
opprobrious  servitude,  in  the  scorn-hissing  name 
of  the  Holy  Father  !" 

Excitable  and  roused  as  Garzweiler  had  become 
by  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  his  temper 
changed  very  quickly,  through  the  influence  of  his 
lively  fancy,  and  easily  passed  to  extremes.  Hatred 
and  love  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  within  his 
heart,  which,  though  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
was  still  tormented  by  passions  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  now  folded  his  hands  in  prayer,  which 
had  been  so  lately  closed  in  anger,  and  said,  in  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  whisper : 

"  Everlasting  thanks,  0  Nature,  for  my  youth- 
ful love,  for  the  recognition  I  enjoyed  of  thy 
blessings,  for  the  long  and  ardent  desire  I  felt  for 
thy  gift  of  offspring,  for  the  dreams  of  grandchil- 
dren in  which  I  revelled  ;  but  fare  thee  well  for 
ever !  All  has  now  vanished,  like  the  distant 
mirage  of  the  desert.  Thou  hast  mocked  me  in 
return  for  all  thy  presents,  since  thou  becamest  too 
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loud  in  my  joyful  heart,  and  thou  hast  only  roused 
a  teeling  of  loathing  in  my  child's  soul,  in  the 
stead  of  a  responsive  echo  in  her  heart.  Poor, 
deserted  as  I  am — what  shall  I  he — as  I  am  no 
longer  a  father — what  can  become  of  such  an  out- 
cast and  object  of  repugnance  ?  Yes !  yes !  be- 
come !  A  world  lies  in  this  little  word.  What 
might  I  not  yet  become  ?  I  could  even  gain  a 
saintly  renown  !" 

He  smiled  very  bitterly,  as  he  rose,  and  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  in  deep  thought,  he 
gave  way  to  gentler  reflections. 

"  That  sultry  afternoon  on  which  I  went  to 
Oestrich,"  he  thought,  rather  than  said  aloud,  "  I 
had  submerged  all  my  plans  and  intrigues  in  the 
glorious  stream,  and  I  felt  myself  absolved  from 
all  the  crimes  and  confusion  attending  my  priestly 
pride.  With  the  holy  water  of  my  yearning  for 
my  family,  with  the  ointment  of  my  resolutions, 
I  dismissed  all  the  servitude  of  priesthood,  and  my 
heart  was  decorated,  as  a  tabernacle,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  and  now  i  the  hatred 
of  my  child  '  is  branded  on  this  heart,  and  this 
flaming  inscription  will  light  me  on  all  my  paths. 
My  secret,  freed  from  its  place  of  banishment, 
floats  ever  before  me,  like  a  warning  apparition  in 
my  undertakings.  But  how  then  ?  Can  I  suppose 
that   Gertrude   has  revealed  her  and  my   secret? 
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No !  Her  contempt  she  will  never  show,  though 
perhaps  her  sorrow.  Yet,  can  a  female  heart  be 
found  which  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  a  solace, 
or  which  does  not  yield  to  the  restlessness  of  sad- 
dening pride  ?  And  I  know  not  why  Gertrude 
returned  home  in  such  an  embarrassed  state,  as  if 
suffering  from  a  troubled  conscience.  She  spoke 
to  her  husband,  in  terms  of  praise,  of  the  cordial 
reception  she  had  met  with  from  the  Lennigs,  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  granted  her  by  the 
beauteous  Fides.  Ha  !  there  must  I  commence 
my  new  sphere  of  activity.  There  is  the  new  seed 
to  be  sown,  which  must  be  bedewed  by  the  unction 
which  drops  'from  my  lips.  There  the  path  lies 
disclosed  on  which  I  shall  regain  the  reputation  I 
so  lately  threw  away.  Well,  then,  shew  me  in 
what  position  you  stand  to  me,  and  I  will  soon 
prove  to  you  what  I  am  still  capable  of  effecting  !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ix  the  afternoon  Garzweiler  held,  in  the  Jesuit 
church,  the  much-frequented  Brotherhood  of  the 
holy  Ignatius  Loyola,  whose  anniversary  festival 
was  appointed  in  the  Calendar  for  the  last  Tuesday 
in  July.  He  went  thither  on  foot,  as  the  con- 
course of  persons  was  greater  at  the  time  of  bell- 
ringing,  and  noticed  the  effect  his  lameness  had  on 
the  devout  people.  After  the  service  was  con- 
cluded he  had  ordered  his  sedan-chair  to  be  in 
readiness  before  his  own  door,  that  he  might  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Lennigs. 

Madame  Lennig  had  gone  to  this  same 
service,  and  Erasmus  and  Fides  were  standing  at 
the  open  window,  in  expectation  of  her  return  ;  for 
they  intended  to  take  a  walk  to  Weissenau,  to 
which  place  all  the  world  now  hastened,  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  room  in  which  the  late  important  con- 
ferences had  been  held,  and  the  Manifesto  hatched. 

Since  that  painful  though  at  the  same  time  joy- 
ful moment  when  Erasmus  had  raised  his  Fides 
from  the  ground,   a  mighty  feeling  of  tenderness 
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had  sprung  up  between  father  and  daughter  ;  we 
might  almost  say  that  a  new  bond  of  mutual  at- 
traction had  been  imperceptibly  formed  between 
them.  Erasmus  had  laid  aside  his  paternal 
authority,  in  a  great  measure,  and  met  Fides  as  he 
would  have  met  a  younger  and  sensible  friend ; 
in  return  for  which  Fides  employed  herself,  in  a 
more  animated  manner  than  heretofore,  in  the 
attention  and  little  services  due  from  a  child  to  its 
parent,  and  she  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  in  this 
way  to  do  penance  for  her  secret  meeting  with 
Baron  Francis. 


The  road  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  Weis- 
senau  was  thronged  with  persons  wandering  back- 
wards and  forwards  ;  the  glorious  stream  glistened 
in  the  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  breezes  played 
among  the  trees,  and  spread  around  the  rapidly - 
exhaling  fragrance  of  the  linden  trees  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Favourite. 

At  a  considerable  distance  off  the  merry  dance 
music  might  be  heard  through  the  open  windows 
of  the  "  Lamb "  public- house,  and  a  squeaking 
clarionet,  which  was  always  a  bar  before  the  bass 
violin,  caused  the  good-tempered  Lennig  to  laugh 
so  heartily,  that  Fides  was  compelled  to  join  in  his 
mirth.     He  then  turned  to  Fides  and  said : 
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"  Only  listen  how  the  merry  waltz  sweeps  the 
floor  on  which  the  respectable  imperial  decrees 
were  arranged.  Ye  gods,  how  the  powder  and 
smell  of  pomade  will  try  to  escape  the  contamina- 
tion ! — and  see,  too,  there  are  none  but  Klybachers 
standing  at  the  windows  !  Could  anyone  imagine 
a  wilder  order  of  succession  than  that  of  such  peo- 
ple to  diplomats  ? — The  only  question  is,  which 
have  the  cleverest  ideas  ?" 

These  inhabitants  of  a  suburb  of  Mayence  had 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  dancing-room,  and  any 
person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sharp  tongues, 
ever-ready  impudence,  and  stubborn  fists  of  this 
peculiar  race  of  men,  would  retire  out  of  their  road 
as  far  as  he  possibly  could  ;  but  on  this  occasion 
everyone  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  throw,  at 
least,  a  curious  look  through  the  open  door  into 
the  now  celebrated  room,  to  see  whether  the  terrible 
Manifesto,  intended  to  overthrow  the  whole  of 
France,  had  at  its  birth  leant  for  support  against 
the  table,  or  the  posts  which  supported  the  orches- 
tra balcony,  or  had  made  its  first  trial  of  strength 
on  the  porcelain  stove,  and  all  seemed  astonished 
at  finding  everything  in  its  pristine  state. 

In  the  lower  room  and  the  grassy  garden  the 
guests  pressed  to  the  tables.  Erasmus,  who 
entertained  an  excellent  opinion  of  himself  and  his 
Fides,  looked   round  for  good   places,  and  found 
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several  of  his  acquaintances  belonging  to  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  Town  Council,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  who  occupied  a  separate  table,  and 
soon  made  room  for  his  party. 

It  is  easily  to  be  conceived  that  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  topics  presented  by  the  place  they 
were  in,  and  by  the  most  brilliant  and  remarkable 
events  which  had  so  shortly  before  taken  place  in 
Mayence.  The  present  had  been  encircled  by  an 
enchanting  and  wondrous  halo  ;  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  seated  had  the  policy  of  the 
exalted  princes  sunk  a  new  shaft  into  the  incalcu- 
lable destinies  which  impended.  Whatever  one  of 
the  company  did  not  know  another  could  afford 
information  about,  and  the  several  ways  of  think- 
ing, the  healthy  and  narrow  views  of  the  speakers, 
came  to  light  in  the  strangest  medley  of  the  serious 
and  the  ridiculous. 

The  persons  among  whom  Erasmus  was  seated 
were  loyal  servants  of  the  Elector,  and  of  all  the 
company  the  Assessor  Razeu  alone  visited  the  revo- 
lutionary back  room  at  the  shop  of  the  bookseller 
Sartorius.  He  asserted  that  he  knew,  from  the 
best  authority,  that  the  Manifesto  against  France 
had  been  framed  by  the  unhappy  and  restless 
Minister  Calonne,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  drawn  up  by  the  Marquis 
de  Limon,  formerly  chancellor  to  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
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and  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  only  signed 
it  after  repeated  expressions  of  unwillingness. 

"  This  disapprobation  was  not  so  much  directed 
against  the  Manifesto  as  against  the  campaign," 
said  the  Town  Clerk  Lexa,  with  an  official  look. 
"  For  what  renowned  triumphs  can  a  distinguished 
general  like  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  expect  to  gain 
in  France  ?  The  inward  convulsions  of  parties,  the 
disbanded  army,  the  complete  want  of  good  officers, 
in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
unison  existing  between  the  king's  ministers  and 
the  high  German  powers,  render  a  victory  too  easy 
for  the  Prussians ;  their  renown  will  be  bought  at 
too  cheap  a  rate,  and,  at  the  most,  they  can  only 
gain  a  recognition  of  merit  from  the  German 
Empire." 

"  Oho  I"  laughed  Eazeu ;  "  you  forgot  in  your 
calculation  the  great  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for 
the  new,  if  not  quite  clear,  stream  of  Liberty ; 
and  you  do  not  take  into  account  the  esprit 
national.  Every  man  who  possesses  any  topo- 
graphical acquaintance  with  the  road  to  Paris,  or 
has  any  perception  of  our  way  of  carrying  on  war, 
must  consider  it  highly  improbable  to  reach  Paris 
in  one  campaign,  on  which  everybody  reckons, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  undertaking  depends/' 

"  I  do  not  understand  much  about  that,"  inter- 
rupted Lennig,  "  but  I  wish  the  Prussians,  who 
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are  not  generally  favourites  of  mine,  all  possible 
success  ;  for  my  friend,  Professor  Blau,  has  drawn 
my  attention  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  us  from 
the  Weissenburg  lines.  General  Custine  stands 
there,  under  the  command  of  the  Due  de  Biron, 
the  present  Generalissimo  of  Alsace,  in  Broglio's 
place.  If  the  French  are  driven  back  by  the 
Prussians,  they  must  concentrate  their  forces,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  defend  the  Weissenburg  lines  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  apprehend  that 
Custine  will  attack  the  Austrians  at  Spires,  and 
possibly  defeat  them.  If  so,  the  whole  of  the  middle 
Rhine  would  be  exposed,  and  our  ungarrisoned 
fortress  of  Mayence  become  a  prey  to  the  French, 
for  our  own  forces  are  ordered  to  march  to 
Spires." 

"But  you  forget,  Herr  Lennig,  that  the  Imperial 
troops  are  quartered  in  Mayence,"  said  Lexa, 
eagerly,  "  and  that  the  forces  of  Fulda  and  Weil- 
berg  are  already,  as  I  am  informed,  on  the  march 
for  this  town." 

Doctor  Wedekind,  who  had  joined  the  party 
with  a  silent  bow,  now  exclaimed, 

"  The  troops  from  Fulda  and  Weilberg  ?  Well, 
thank  God  !  that's  a  frightfully  large  corps.  But 
we  must  not  allow  our  artillery  to  salute  them  on 
their  arrival,  for  fear  the  noise  might  cause  them  to 
run  away." 
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A  laugh  rewarded  this  remark,  and  Lexa  cried, 
with  some  vexation,  "And  the  Darmstadt  and 
Wurtemberg  contingents. " 

"Wurtemberg  has  already  declared  itself  neutral, 
in  reply  to  the  Imperial  summons/'  continned 
Wedekind,  "  and  Mayence  would  have  felt  no  ne- 
cessity to  send  its  sons  against  France,  were  a  little 
less  childishness  seated  beneath  the  loftiest  horse- 
shoe peruke  in  Mayence.  We  ought  neither  to 
have  made  a  present  of  our  powder  to  the  emigres, 
nor  have  sold  them  our  arsenal  stores,  nor,  least  of 
all,  have  mixed  ourselves  up  in  a  war  which  has  been 
undertaken  not  for  the  welfare  of  Germany,  but  the 
interests  of  the  reigning  families.  And  our  ex- 
chequer, too,  has  no  great  cause  to  be  desirous  of 
a  war ;  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  have  enough 
to  satisfy  us  from  the  Liegois  Campaign.  We  stiil 
feel  the  cantharides  which  blistered  us  in  the 
Court  festivities,  we  still  bleed  from  the  cupping- 
glasses  of  two  quickly  succeeding  coronations,  and 
from  the  lancet  of  our  too  generous  emigres'  papa. 
You  see  I  speak  of  politics  as  a  doctor,  and  so 
adhere  to  my  profession. " 

Lexa  rose  from  his  seat  and  said,  as  he  turned 
to  go  away, 

"No  honourable  inhabitant  of  Mayence,  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  Elector,  can  listen  to  such 
accusations." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Stay,  stay,"  said  Wedekind  with  a  laugh. 
"  Drink  out  your  chopine,  at  least,  before  you  go. 
You  are,  'tis  true,  a  zealous  patriot,  but  we  cannot 
demand  such  a  sacrifice  from  you,  especially,  too, 
as  you  will  not  be  rewarded  for  it  by  any  increase 
in  your  salary." 

A  painful  silence  of  dissatisfaction  seized  on  the 
company,  till  a  humorous  scene  at  the  next  table 
drew  their  attention  away  from  this  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  harbour-master,  a  strong  and  thick-set  man, 
whose  copper  nose  and  cheek  bones  betrayed  the 
habitual  toper,  was  sitting  at  the  table  with  his 
short  legs  stretched  out  comfortably  before  him, 
and  was  rapidly  bringing  the  waiter  to  a  state  of 
desperation.  As  he  wished  to  pay  his  reckoning, 
he  held  his  leather  purse  open  in  his  hand,  and 
pointed,  as  the  waiter  inquired  the  number  of 
chopines  he  had  drunk,  with  increasing  vehemence 
to  his  long  white  waistcoat,  till  at  length,  as  he  was 
not  understood  by  the  man,  he  cried  impatiently, 

"  Count  the  buttons,  ass  !" 

The  landlord  Goth,  who  was  walking  up  and 
down  among  his  guests,  quickly  advanced  to  him 
with  the  words, 

"  Pardon  him,  master,  he  is  a  fresh  garccn,  and 
does  not  yet  know  all  the  different  customs  of  my 
guests.      Bartholomew,"  he   continued,  addressing 
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the  waiter,  "  you  must  know  that  the  master  un- 
does a  waistcoat  button  for  every  fresh  chopine,  and 
they  will  give  you  his  reckoning.'' 

"Just  so,"  cried  Krebs,  "the  wine  is  inside,  the 
score  outside.  Here  it  stands,  chalked  on  my 
waistcoat." 

"  And  marked  in  red  on  your  nose,"  murmured 
the  waiter  to  himself  as  he  counted  five  loosened 
buttons. 

"  Quite  right,  Bartholomew."  said  the  harbour- 
master, "  and  the  lowest  button  stands  for  a  cho- 
pine of  red  wine.  Ingelheimer !  Here,  my  son — 
but  listen,  Bartholomew — do  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  called  garqon,  for  you're  an  honest  Ger- 
man." 

He  rose  with  a  laugh,  but  lost  his  balance,  and 
stumbled  against  some  of  his  neigbours. 

"  Halt!  halt !"  he  stuttered  ;  and  then  cried,  as 
he  held  his  finger  in  a  threatening  manner  to  his 
stomach,  "defend  yourself,  my  little  red  fellow, 
defend  yourself." 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  that?"  inquired  Wede- 
kind  of  the  landlord,  after  the  harbour-master  had 
got  out  of  hearing. 

And  Goth  replied,  after  a  comfortable  laugh,  and 
holding  both  his  sides, 

"  The  harbour-master  is  a  mad-brained  fellow. 
He  accounts  for  all  the  giddiness  and  disturbance 

l2 
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in  his  head  by  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  sorts 
of  wine,  as  if  the  four  chopines  of  white  wine  can- 
not bear  the  presence  of  the  one  red  chopine,  and 
so  he  cheers  up  the  red.     Ha  !  ha  !" 

Wedekind  laughed  loudly.  "  There,  Herr 
Lennig,  you  have  a  true  representation  of  a  Ger- 
man prince.  Whenever  such  a  good  father  of  his 
people  is  properly  overtaken,  and  feels  rather 
down-hearted,  then  he  is  firmly  convinced  that 
his  citizens  are  rebelling,  and  will  no  longer 
put  up  with  his  red  privileges,  and  so  he  cries, 
'  Defend  yourselves,  nobles  ;  defend  yourself,  red 
one  I' " 

"Ei!  ei !"  replied  Lennig,  with  a  reproachful 
smile,  "  you  have  nothing  in  your  head  but  your 
republican  notions." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Forster  had  spent  this  Sunday  in  continued  agony, 
which  confined  him  to  his  room,  and  rendered 
him  unfit  io  bear  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 
Towards  evening,  however,  his  fears  of  passing  a 
second  sleepless  night  drove  him  under  the  hands 
of  a  dentist,  who  quickly  freed  him  from  his  pain. 

The  next  morning  he  hurried  away  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  dear  young  friend  the  Baron,  and  to  inform 
him  of  the  unpleasant  news  he  brought  from 
Coblentz. 

Francis  had  been  seated,  since  daybreak,  in  the 
midst  of  pilecl-up  books  and  pamphlets,  old  and 
current  works,  which  in  these  long  leisure  hours 
he  had  looked  through  or  made  extracts  from. 

Before  Forster,  however,  arrived  and  found  him 
engaged  in  this  employment,  Garzweiler  had  been 
carried  to  the  house,  in  order  that  he  might  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Baroness  Cecilia,  whom  he  knew  he 
should  find  alone,  as  her  mother  had  gone  to  mass. 
He  was  aware  of  the  charming  maiden's  open  and 
thoughtless  heart,  which  could  be  so  easily  deceived 
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and  captivated,  and  hoped  now  to  take  an  initiatory 
step  in  the  inquiry  he  intended  to  make,  and  for 
which  all  other  traces  failed  him. 

Cecilia  received  her  ecclesiastical  friend  and 
conscience-councillor  with  all  tbe  cheerfulness 
arising  from  an  unexpected  visit;  and  Garzweiler, 
somewhat  assured  by  this,  in  his  present  state  of 
unsettled  anxiety,  kissed  her  hand  with  his  old  and 
amiable  familiarity,  and  patted  the  little  spaniel, 
which  approached  him  with  delight,  and,  as  soon 
as-  he  had  seated  himself  by  the  Baroness  at  the 
window,  sprung  on  his  lap,  without  sparing  him 
a  contact  with  his  dusty  paws. 

With  apparent  sincerity,  he  inquired  after  the 
health  of  the  family,  and  the  feelings  which  now 
occupied  her  heart;  then  gave  a  transient  account 
of  his  late  proceedings,  and  of  the  accident  which 
had  befallen  him  while  studying  his  Breviary 
during  an  evening  walk.  "  But  what  do  I  hear  of 
your  brother?"  he  added  quickly,  in  a  tone  of 
compassion.  "  Has  he  really  withdrawn  from  his 
alliance  with  the  Countess  Josephine?" 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  Cecilia,  "is  that  report 
really  spread  in  the  town?  What  a  malicious  in- 
terpretation to  the  simple  circumstance  that  my 
brother,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  attack  of  ill- 
ness, was  compelled  to  remain  absent  from  the 
court  ball,  on  an  evening  when    it  was  expected 
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that  his  betrothal  would  be  publicly  announced! 
I  must  beg  you,  man  ami,  to  contradict  this 
report,  wherever  you  hear  it,  before  it  alarms  and 
insults  the  Countess." 

"  And  is  your  brother  still  unwell?"  he  inquired, 
in  a  sympathising  tone. 

"  Oh!  no,  father!  but  he  does  not  yet  leave  his 
room.  I  just  now  found  him  sitting  cheerfully 
over  his  red  book." 

Garzweiler  trembled,  and  ere  he  could  collect 
himself,  Cecilia  asked  him  what  there  was  strange 
in  that? 

"Nothing,  gracious  lady!"  he  said  smilingly, 
though  with  a  sharp  and  observant  glance  at  the 
Baroness.  "  'Tis  only  a  confusion  of  ideas;  I  also 
possess  a  red  book,  and  I  was  about  to  bring  it 
with  me,  that  the  Baron  might  make  some  extracts 
from  it ;  and  so,  by  your  mention  of  a  red  book,  I 
fancied  for  the  moment  I  must  have  already  sent 
it  to  him." 

"  What  does  it  contain,  dear  father?" 

"Trifles,  gracious  lady,  Mayennese  anecdotes; 
but  permit  me  to  be  slightly  importunate.  Do  you 
know,  too,  that  people  will  not  believe  in  your 
brother's  illness?  I  am  so  much  attached  to  your 
family,  dearest  lady,  that  you  can  confide  in  me; 
so  tell  me,  has  not  Francis  still  some  business 
transactions  with  Lennig?     I  know  you  formerly 
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made  use  of  this  man  in  some  affairs  relative  to 
your  property.     Have  you  perhaps — " 

"  No,  father.  But  how  did  you  chance  on  this 
idea?" 

"  You  must  know  that  the  beauteous  Fides  has 
returned,  after  a  lengthened  absence,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  whether  the  Baron's  heart 
might  not  be  drawn  to  her  once  again.  You  need 
not  smile  so  contemptuously,  Baroness,  for  I  can 
assure  you  these  graceful  bourgeois  maidens  can 
weave  their  meshes  of  noble  silk  as  well  as  of  un- 
bleached thread,  and  Fides  is  said,  during  her 
absence,  to  have  grown  still  more  attractive  than 
formerly.  Would  it  then  be  astonishing  if  your 
brother  were  to  fall  into  a  relapse?  In  that 
case,  an  evening  passed  with  Fides  might  make 
him  feel  unwell,  repentant;  and  while  ashamed  of 
such  ruing,  he  might  prefer  to  call  it  rheuma- 
tism." 

"  You  are  very  malicious,  Father  Garzweiler," 
said  Cecilia,  scoldingly,  who  delighted  in  idealizing 
every  love  affair. 

Garzweiler  kissed  her  hand,  as  if  imploring  for- 
giveness. 

"  No,  mon  ami!"  continued  the  Baroness,  more 
gently,  and  with  more  familiarity,  "  it  is  not  so, 
but  I  will  lead  you  on  a  better  track.  We  know 
that    Francis,  immediately    before    the    ball,    was 
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at  Forster's.  If,  then,  we  could  now  learn  what 
took  place  there — what  communications  they 
could  have  been  which  effected  such  a  change 
in  my  brother !  I  dare  not  ask  him  point-blank 
about  them,  for  he  immediately  becomes  very 
violent,  and  this  makes  me  consider  the  matter 
serious.  To  speak  candidly,  I  put  no  trust  in  this 
spirituelle  lady." 

Garzweiler  gave  a  most  significant  nod,  and 
said, 

"I  will  find  out  what  occurred  there,  Baroness. 
Trust  to  me.  By-the-bye,  1  believe  that  Forster 
and  Lennig  are  not  acquainted — have  no  commu- 
nication together,  as  far  as  I  know." 

"  You  are  continually  harping  on  the  Lennigs," 
interrupted  Cecilia  with  impatience.  "  However, 
I  will  speak  with  Forster  myself,  and  I  have  some 
pleasant  news  for  him  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to 
appear  curious,  or  press  him  to  disclose  any  secret 
at  a  moment  when  I  show  him  a  slight  kindness. 
Mon  Dieul  when  we  speak — there  he  is,  just  com- 
ing towards  our  house.  He  has  returned,  then, 
and  probably  intends  to  call  and  see  my  bro- 
ther !" 

The  Baronness  stood  up  and  walked  towards  the 
door  of  the  apartment.  Garzweiler,  however, 
begged  her  not  to  allow  him  to  enter  at  that  mo- 
ment; and,  indeed,  this  was  not  Cecilia's  intention, 
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for  she  wished  to  give  him  an  intimation   to   come 
tq  her  at  a  later  hour. 

"  This  Forster  is  a  noble-minded  and  distin- 
guished man,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  as  he  prepared 
to  take  leave.  "  We  must  set  a  high  value  on 
him,  for  he  is  the  only  Protestant  in  the  town — 
worthy  estimation  !  I  should  for  that  reason  like 
to  win  him  .for  our  church  ;  and  you,  Baronness, 
could  assist  me  in  this  matter,  and  serve  your 
friend,  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  term." 

The  Baronness  asked  with  vivacity  what  he 
meant.  He  behaved,  however,  in  a  very  hasty 
manner,  as  he  only  wished  on  this  occasion  to  give 
her  a  cursory  view  of  his  intentions. 

"  Forster  is  in  a  very  disagreeable  position,  and, 
as  all  talented  men  are  generally  impractical,  does 
not  know  the  means  he  has  in  his  power  to  procure 
himself  influence,  reputation,  and  a  most  comfort- 
able existence.  These  good  things  a  man  of  talent 
cannot  do  without,  and  he  deserves  them  in  an 
eminent  degree.  His  views  of  worldly  and  State 
matters,  his  classical  writings,  have  not  advanced 
him  much,  and  yet  the  very  thing  which  is  the 
most  superfluous  could  assist  him  in  gaining  these 
blessings — his  Protestantism." 

u  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  friend,"  said 
Cecilia ;  and  Garzweiler  continued,  with  a  smile 
full  of  satire, 
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"  Are  you  not  aware,  my  amiable  Baroness,  that 
there  are  many  things  in  this  world  which,  though 
possessing  no  intrinsic  value,  can  yet  be  sold  at  a 
high  price '? — it  only  depends  on  the  choice  of  the 
person  who  has  to  dispose  of  them.  Tell  him, 
when  you  have  an  opportunity,  in  a  playful  or  en- 
thusiastic manner — whichever  suits  you  best — 
that  his  celebrity  is  the  true  divining-rod  of  happi- 
ness, as  soon  as  he  strips  it  (of  its  Protestant 
case." 

"  But  do  you  think  he  would  ever  do  so  ?"  she 
asked,  with  a  gentle  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Forster  is  no  rugged  or  orthodox  zealot,"  he 
replied ;  "he  rather  inclines  to  visionary  enthu- 
siasm, for  he  was  formerly  a  Rosicrucian,  and  still 
possesses  some  of  his  old  mystical  predilection.  He 
told  me,  too,  himself,  that  he  spent  many  years  in 
the  superstitious  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  life.  You  are  his  confidential 
friend,  Baroness,  and  he  is  full  of  admiration  for 
you.  But  no,  I  dare  not  tell  you  with  what  feel- 
ings he  regards  you.  Make  him  understand,  then, 
that  his  fame  is  the  real  elixir,  if  he  only  employs 
the  proper  ingredient — of  the  Catholic  confession 
of  faith." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  to  reward  him 
with  ? — what  would  he  gain  by  it  ?"  asked  Cecilia 
anxiously. 
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"  A  situation  at  Vienna,  in  the  State  Chancery," 
whispered  Garzweiler.  "  There  they  are  glad  to 
employ  talented  men,  and  can  offer  them  some- 
thing worthy  their  acceptance ;  and  Forster  is,  as 
it  were,  made  for  such  a  post." 

"  If  the  matter  were  not  so  delicate,"  said  Ceci- 
lia, in  a  tone  of  sincere  sorrow. 

"It  is  less  so  than  you  imagine,  with  such  an 
enlightened  man  as  Forster.  He  frequents  no 
church,  and  never  approaches  the  holy  altar ;  he 
has,  then,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  to  give  up,  and 
the  trifling  duties  we  shall  impose  on  him  will  be 
of  no  importance  to  such  a  man.  Our  yoke  is 
pleasant,  our  burthen  light — our  Lord  and  Master 
knew  that.  I  will  give  you,  besides,  something 
which  will  back  you  up — a  billet  from  Madame 
Forster  to  Huber,  one  of  those  which  will  assist 
you  in  bringing  this  noble  and  unsuspecting  man 
to  the  painful  but  beneficial  conviction  that  there 
is  a  greater  lack  of  love  and  faith  in  his  marriage 
bed  than  of  ready  money  in  his  cash-box." 

"  Ha !  this  Therese  whom  he  so  idolizes  !"  ex- 
claimed Cecilia,  with  one  of  her  peculiar  and  pas- 
sionate glances. 

Garzweiler  bent  down  to  kiss  her  hand. 

"I  have  something  great  and  good  in  view,"  he 
said,  "  which  I  can  safely  impart  to  you,  as  we 
have  already  commenced  an  interchange  of  secrets. 
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You  know  that  the  Elector  is  no  longer  graciously, 
but  very  ungraciously,  disposed  towards  me.  I 
will,  however,  bear  myself  as  a  man  who  will  not 
allow  the  princely  displeasure  to  crush  him  to  the 
earth,  and  I  rather  intend  to  heap  up  burning  coals 
of  fire  on  his  head — of  course  I  mean  beneath  his 
peruke  !  An  evil  time  probably  awaits  us — a  God- 
less club  is  working  for  the  destruction  of  Mayence 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  German  empire,  and  our 
most  gracious  Elector  will  learn  by  bitter  ex- 
perience how  ungrateful  and  dangerous  this 
Protestantism  is  which  he  has  so  rewarded  and 
advanced  in  the  persons  of  these  professors  and 
litterati,  and  even  in  his  own  cabinet.  This  is  a 
heavy  debt  which  Fate  has  to  write  up  to  the 
account  of  the  Primate  of  the  Empire  and  the 
German  church  ;  and  I  trust  it  will  act  as  a  warn- 
ing and  lesson  for  the  world.  Let  us,  my  dear 
friend,  save  all  that  is  in  our  power.  Let  us  win 
this  noble  Forster,  who  alone  of  them  all  deserves 
it,  to  our  side.  He  does  not  yet  belong  to  the 
community  of  these  secret  Jacobins ;  his  thoughts 
alone,  not  his  exertions,  are  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Liberty.  But  the  sorrows  which  hang- 
over his  house  and  his  heart  will  press  him  step 
by  step  to  a  coalition  with  the  Clubbists." 

He  bowed  to,  her  with  a  smile  of  respect,  and  a 
nod  of  familiarity,  which  appeared  to  imply  rather 
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an  encouragement  than  an  understanding,  and  then 
left  the  Baroness  to  the  melancholly  companion- 
ship of  her  own  sad  thoughts. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

In  the  meantime,  Francis  had  welcomed  his  friend 
with  great  cordiality,  and  as,  at  the  sight  of  his 
visitor,  the  matter  which  possessed  his  heart 
violently  affected  him,  he,  without  much  ceremony, 
offered  Forster  a  seat  on  the  sofa,  and  began  to 
speak  on  the  subject. 

"  With  what  longing  have  I  awaited  your  re- 
turn, dear  Forster  !"  he  said.  "  I  used  my  illness 
as  a  pretext  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  your  conver- 
sation, though,  in  fact,  I  was  slightly  unwell  ;  but 
your  cheerful  look  ever  enlivens  me,  and  your  de- 
termined expression  of  countenance  gives  me 
courage  to  salute  you  as  my  friend." 

"  Should  I  have  been  less  so  if  I  had  made  my 
appearance  with  a  sorrowful  countenance,  dear 
Baron  ?"  objected  Forster. 

"  Oh !  never  did  I  so  much  require  a  friend  as 
at  this  moment.  That  cheerful  disposition  which 
took  nothing  too  heavily  to  heart ;  that  fresh  self- 
confidence  which  so  easily  disposed  of  any  serious 
matter  ;  that  tact,  or  instinct,  which  preserved  me 
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from  many  a  snare,  have  now  quite  deserted  me, 
and  I  never  felt  so  much  embarrassment  as  I  do 
now  in  imploring  your  hand  and  assistance." 

Forster  quickly  offered  him  his  right  hand,  with 
a  look  of  satisfaction,  and  Francis  grasped  it  with 
the  words, 

"You  remember  my  meeting  with  Lennig's 
daughter,  at  which  our  dear  Therese  was  present?" 

"  A  glorious  girl,  this  Fides !"  said  the  im- 
petuous Forster.  "  She's  full  of  soul,  and  rich  in 
disposition !  We  conversed  with  her  on  all  sorts  of 
topics,  and  were  amazed  at  her  judgment  and  her 
heart.  My  wife  is  quite  delighted  with  her,  and 
Therese,  as  you  know,  does  not  look  on  her  own 
sex  with  a  very  indulgent  eye.  The  originality  we 
find  in  Fides  consists  in  the  real  Rhenish  stuff,  to 
which  is  added  a  peculiar  polish,  very  unusual  in 
Mayence  bourgeois  society." 

Francis  assented,  with  a  cordial  nod,  to  the  truth 
of  Forster's  opinion,  though  without  going  deeper 
into  the  subject. 

"  Fides,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  laid  a  book  be- 
fore me  on  that  occasion,  as  you  are  aware,  of 
which  I  can  say  nothing  more  precise  than  that 
its  contents  were,  to  me,  horrible.  Let  me  be 
silent  about  that  which  only  affects  me  personally ; 
let  me  pass  over  the  shameful  views  taken  of  my 
easy    disposition,    the    calculations   based    on    my 
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susceptible  heart,  my  youthful  blood,  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  intrigues,  and  the  frightful 
misuse  made  of  my  honour.  I  feel  myself  even 
now  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  when 
I,  who  was  often,  perhaps,  vain  of  my  personal 
value,  must  clearly  see  what  persons,  plans,  and 
circumstances  I  have  to  thank  for  my  rapid 
advancement,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  my 
prince,  as  well  as  the  fair  elevation  of  my  position  ; 
or,  to  make  use  of  one  of  Stadion's  expressions, 
the  Sinai  of  my  future  career !  But,  the  devil 
thank  them,  not  I.  I  would  rather  descend  from 
this  Sinai,  and  break  the  commandment  tables  of  my 
elevation  at  the  feet  of  the  golden  calf,  which  is 
here  worshipped,  and  to  which  they  wish  to  sacri- 
fice me  !  I  feel  deeply  humiliated,  I  tell  you, 
Forster,  at  my  dreams  and  fancies !  But  I  will 
pass  over  all  that  regards  myself,  to  tell  you  that 
the  fairest,  purest  bond,  by  which  I  should  have 
been  connected  to  the  Countess  Josephine,  has 
been  fastened  by  unhallowed  hands  1" 

"  My  God  !  you  terrify  me  I"  exclaimed  Forster, 
as  he  took  the  Baron's  hand  with  lively  sympathy. 
"  But  what  can  I  suppose?  I  should  not  like  to 
imagine  anything  dishonouring  I" 

"  That  two  loving  hearts  were  brought  together 
secretly  and  craftily.  See  now ;  of  this  I  will  not 
for    a  moment   speak  angrily,  or  in  terms  of  re- 
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proach  ;  for  why  should  we  not  be  glad  to  thank 
our  provident  friends  for  that  which  we  feel  grate- 
ful to  set  down  to  blind  chance  ;  that  immediate- 
ly after  this  a  surprising  declaration  of  love,  and  a 
betrothal,  should  be  contrived  in  the  presence  of  a 
deluded  prince.  This  I  find  somewhat  frivolous 
behaviour  towards  the  loving  bride,  and  slightly 
humiliating  for  the  self-love  of  the  bridegroom  ; 
but  let  this  pass  too,  for  it  was  done  through  kind 
motives  towards  the  loving  couple.  You  do  not 
understand  to  what  I  refer,  I  see,  but  I  will  tell 
you  at  some  other  opportunity.  But — and  your 
hand  to  it,  Forster,  that  it  goes  no  further,  for  it 
is  another  person's  secret — that  my  bride  receives 
her  trousseau  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ex- 
chequer, takes  dowry  and  portion  from  the  public 

moneys,  robs  our  poor  land Well,  and  you  hear 

all  this  quite  calmly,  Forster  ?" 

"  Oh !  my  friend,"  continued  Forster,  "  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  at  such  a  thing  happening  in 
Mayence,  for  I  have  lived  here  now  nearly  four 
years,  and  that  you  feel  outraged  by  the  Coun- 
tess's schemes.  Should  that  surprise  me,  dear 
Baron  ?  " 

"  I  thank  you !"  exclaimed  Francis,  as  he  em- 
braced his  friend. 

u  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do?"  asked  For- 
ster, with  vivacity. 
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"  Yes,  clear  friend  ;  that  is  just  the  difficulty. 
You  must  tell  me  what  to  do  ;  for  that  I  require 
your  unprejudiced  heart." 

In  truth,  a  question  was  here  proposed  which 
must  confuse  and  frighten  a  sympathising  friend, 
however  clear  the  view  he  took  might  be.  Fran- 
cis did  not  think,  or  perhaps  had  not  yet  learned, 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  human  life  which,  en- 
trusted to  a  stranger's  hand,  only  become  more 
entangled.  Forster,  too,  quickly  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  doubts  of  this  nature, 
which  could  only  be  cut  through  or  disentangled 
by  the  proper  power  of  a  pure  and  lasting  affection, 
a  stranger's  judgment  is  a  very  fragile  reed  to  lean 
on. 

"  The  embarrassments  of  the  moment,"  the  Baron 
said,  "  spring  up  to  annoy  me,  only  from  the  side 
of  the  Countess  Condenhove.  She  is  betrothed  to 
me,  and  I  will  hold  firmly  to  my  word  ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  were  brought  together  and  con- 
nected does  not  invalidate  the  happiness  of  the 
union,  nor  the  honourable  performance  of  my  duty. 
I  can  look  contemptuously  on  the  intrigues  of  the 
Condenhove,  without  wishing  to  withdraw  from 
the  sweet  union  they  helped  to  bring  about ;  and  I 
would  be  too  proud  to  confess  that  at  any  time  I 
had  not  been  master  of  my  word,  my  hand,  or  my 
promise.     But  Josephine  knew  of  her  aunt's  wiles  ; 
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she  must  have  been  informed  of  the  origin  of  her 
portion  and  trousseau  ;  and  I  now  ask  you,  is 
this  compatible  with  pure  love,  or  with  noble  senti- 
ments? Must  I  not  fear  that  Josephine  has  livelier 
feelings  for  her  own  desires  and  benefit  than  for  my 
honour  ?" 

Forster  listened  to  him  with  a  display  of 
thoughtfulness,  and  said  after  a  time,  though 
rather  addressing  himself  than  the  Baron, 

"  Fides  Lennig  certainly  went  a  different  way  to 
work  ;  she  forgot  all  cares  and  considerations  of 
self  for  the  sake  of  a  dear  friend.  But  still,  who 
knows  whether  she  did  not  also  act  from  the  mo- 
tive of  winning  this  friend  V 

"  My  life  on  it,  no  !"  cried  Francis,  with  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm.  "  I  know  Fides  well,  and  I 
looked  into  the  depths  of  her  soul  at  the  moment 
she  laid  the  book  before  me.  I  will  pledge  my 
honour  she  never  thought  of  self.  But  even  sup- 
posing it  were  the  case,  would  she  not  have  felt  in 
her  wishes  that  nobility  of  soul  which  Josephine 
forgot  in  ners." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Forster.  "  But  do  you 
know  what  a  sacrifice  it  may  have  cost  the  Count- 
tess  ?  May  she  not  have  had  a  painful  victory  to 
gain  over  herself — a  blushing  feeling  of  delicacy 
for  her  aunt  and  benefactress,  or  perhaps  an  autho- 
ritative command  from  the  Prince  ;  and  even  if  none 
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of  this  had  occurred,  dear  Baron — let  me  say  my 
say  out — the  Countess  has  so  grown  up  in  the 
views  of  her  family  and  her  rank,  -that  you  can- 
not desire  from  her  such  delicate  repugnance  to 
Court  intrigues  and  princely  presents." 

This  apologetic  speech  made  the  Baron  feel  a 
slight  embarrassment ;  he  felt  its  truth,  but  still  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  at  all  satisfactory. 

"  The  misfortune  is,"  the  Baron  proceeded 
to  say,  "  that  I  am  compelled  to  form  a  speedy 
decision.  The  Countess  returns  to-day.  I 
must  go  to  her — to  Josephine.  I  cannot  remain 
any  longer  absent  from  Court,  and  on  both  sides 
explanations  are  expected  from  me  which  I  cannot 
give,  as  they  rest  on  the  secrets  of  the  red  book, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  behave  conse- 
quently, without  knowing  whither  to  turn,  or  what 
my  wishes  are." 

At  this  mention  of  the  Countess's  return,  Forster 
recollected  the  communication  he  intended  to  make 
to  his  young  friend.  He  had  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  bound  to  do  so,  but  yet  it  cost  him  a 
victory  over  himself  to  take  this  step.  The  matter 
was  of  a  very  delicate  nature.  In  Coblentz, 
Forster  had  been  brought  into  contact,  through  the 
director  of  the  orchestra,  Reichardt,  whom  he 
accompanied  with  some  officers  of  the  king  of 
Prussia's  suite,  and  had  heard  a  very  disagreeable 
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anecdote,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  courtiers. 

It  appeared  that  the  Countess  Lichtenau  had,  in 
a  peculiar  way,  prepared  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  king,  who  was  quite  enraptured  with  the 
charming  Josephine,  to  take  the  inconsiderate  and 
flattered  girl  by  surprise,  though  without  being 
able  to  remove  the  vigilant  and  calculating  Conden- 
hove  to  a  proper  distance.  The  anger  the  Coun- 
tess felt  at  the  king's  insulting  suppositions,  the  quick 
appearance  of  her  aunt,  had  caused  a  very  painful 
embarrassment,  which  was  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion the  next  day  by  a  polite  explanation  from 
the  king  to  the  Countess  Condenhove,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  very  handsome  diamond  necklace  to 
Josephine. 

Francis,  at  this  communication,  had  risen  from  his 
seat  with  great  impetuosity,  and  now  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  avery  restless  state,  engaged  in 
a  struggle  with  his  sensations,  which  found  no  vent 
in  words,  but  caused  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
his  generally  so  cheerful  mouth.  Forster  joined 
him,  and  walked  for  a  time  by  his  side,  till  he  asked 
despondingly  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better 
for  him  to  remain  silent  about  this  affair.  But 
the  Baron  pressed  his  hand  in  denial,  em- 
braced   his    astonished    friend,    and    then    almost 
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pushed  him  out  of  the  room;  after  which  he  shot 
the  bolts,  and  threw  himself  with  clasped  hands  on 
the  sofa. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  Forster  found  Cecilia, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  him  with  impatience, 
and  perhaps  listening  to  the  preceding  conversa- 
tion. 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  see  where  on  earth  }rou 
had  hidden  yourself,'7  she  said,  though  not  without 
a  slight  blush.  "  What  have  you  been  settling  in 
such  a  violent  manner  ?  And  still  you  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quarreling,  for  my  brother  begged  you 
to  come  soon  again  to  see  him." 

Forster  acquiesced,  and  Cecilia  added,  in  a  slight 
tone  of  annoyance,  "  Very  well,  then  you  must 
come  to  me  as  well,  at  some  other  time,  for  you  do 
not  look  as  if  you  were  fit  for  any  serious  conver- 
sation ; "  and  as  Forster  bowed  she  continued 
quickly,  "  One  matter,  though,  will  not  admit  of 
delay,  so  I  must  pray  you  to  step  in  here  for  a 
moment/' 

Our  jriend  followed  her  into  the  room,  which 
breathed  a  delicate  perfume,  and  commanded, 
through    a  half-open   side-door,   a   view    into    her 
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dimly-lighted  bed-chamber.  Opposite  this  door 
was  a  sofa,  on  which  the  Baroness  took  her  seat  by 
Forster's  side,  manifesting  in  her  tone  and  manner 
that  she  was  preparing  for  a  communication  which 
precluded  any  slighter  appearance  of  intimacy.  A 
professorship  would  soon  be  vacant  at  the  university, 
and  the  Elector  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Forster  could  undertake  it  in  addition  to  his  func- 
tions as  librarian,  and  so  increase  his  income  by 
some  600  florins. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  ? — does  this  please 
you,  dear  Forster?"  inquired  Cecilia,  as  she  laid 
her  hand  affectionately  on  his. 

Forster  kissed  this  hand,  and  looked  gratefully 
into  her  beaming  eyes. 

"  This  is  an  offer/'  he  said,  "  which  I  am  bound 
to  accept,  for  it  will  greatly  improve  my  position. 
Natural  History  I  am  fully  acquainted  with,  as 
well  as  Botany,  and  two  lectures  in  the  week  will 
not  demand  too  much  of  my  time  ;  and  through  it 
I  shall  come  into  closer  connexion  with  the  learned 
Professors,  to  the  great  benefit  of  my  own  pursuits." 

"  Well,  then,  you  like  this  proposition  ? — you 
assent  to  it?"  exclaimed  Cecilia,  much  pleased. 
"  Come,  you  must  prepare  a  petition  to  the  Prince 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  will  deliver  it  to  him 
myself;  and  for  your  sake  I  will  suffer  my  cheek  to 
be   pinched   once   more    by   the  old   gentleman's 
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withered  fingers.  A  petition,  though,  from  your- 
self is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  on 
a  proper  footing,  for,  as  warlike  preparations  now 
occupy  the  Elector's  time  so  much,  we  must  come 
to  the  assistance  of  his  forgetfulness.  But  I  see 
you  are  restless,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer.  Adieu !  do  not,  however,  forget  that  this 
is  merely  an  introductory  communication,  and  that  I 
reserve  the  more  important  for  another  occasion, 
when  you  are  in  a  better  humour,  my  friend,  for  a 
really  confidential  causerie" 

With  a  playful  movement  of  her  hand  to  her 
mouth  and  bosom  she  hinted  at  an  enigmatic  secret. 
Forster  seized  her  little  white  hand  with  a  question- 
ing and  imploring  look.  She  regarded  him  fixedly 
with  a  slight  blush,  then  cast  her  eyes  down,  and 
shook  her  head  gently  ;  but  as  Forster  bowed  and 
raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he  felt  a  soft  and  trem- 
bling pressure  given  to  his  own. 

He  hurried  away  in  a  state  of  tremorous  con- 
fusion. 

•Jr  •«*  tp  -jr  *jP  •«•  * 

On  the  Countess  von  Condenhove's  return  from 
Coblentz,  by  land,  in  the  company  of  her  friends, 
she  descended  from  her  carriage  at  the  palace  gate, 
in  order  to  visit  her  princely  friend,  leaving  her 
nieces  to  the  escort  of  the  admiral.  From  the 
palace  she  brought  the  information  that  Francis, 
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during  their  absence,  had  not  appeared  in  public, 
and  that  the  Elector  still  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him. 

It  seemed  to  Josephine  that  her  aunt  betrayed 
a  certain  satisfaction  while  imparting  this  news  ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  Countess's  anger  had  been 
greatly  calmed  in  the  meanwhile,  and  she  even 
reproached  herself,  when  she  thought  of  the  pain- 
ful occurrence  at  Coblentz,  for  endangering  her 
position  with  the  Baron.  While  oppressed  by  this 
secret  feeling  of  embarrassment,  she  at  the  same 
time  considered  the  best  way  of  receiving  him  on 
his  making  his  appearance,  and  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favourable  opinion  with  which  the 
prince  regarded  him  as  the  reason  of  her  renewed 
cordiality. 

"  It  is  true,  we  dare  not,"  she  said,  "  after  the 
Baron's  inexplicable  conduct,  behave  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  or  as  if  our  old  intimacy  were  still 
undisturbed ;  but  I  think  we  should  meet  him 
without  any  predetermined  opinion  as  to  the 
grounds  of  his  conduct — without  any  evil  supposi- 
tions." 

It  was  proposed  that  the  unpleasant  circum- 
stance which  had  occurred  at  Coblentz  should  be 
kept  a  secret  from  the  Baron.  However,  Coun- 
tess Josephine  would  not  at  all  assent  to  this,  but 
strenuously  urged  that  Francis   should   be   made 
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acquainted  with  the  whole  matter.  The  Countess 
opposed  her  very  imperiously ;  for  she  expressed 
her  opinion  that  in  the  event  of  the  Baron's  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  matter,  he  would  imagine 
it  much  worse  than  it  really  was,  through  his  ab- 
sence at  the  time  from  Coblentz. 

"  Just  so,  gracious  lady!"  remarked  the  admi- 
ral. "  Fancy  ever  paints  in  proportion  to  the 
space  given  it,  and  is  prone  to  fill  up  the  dusky 
background  with  gigantic  forms." 

In  this  way  the  Countess  hastily  and  violently 
determined,  without  allowing  Josephine  to  urge 
any  further  objections,  that  the  unhappy  affair 
must  remain  a  secret. 

The  ladies  then  hastened  to  change  their  travel- 
ling dresses  for  their  more  comfortable  dressing- 
gowns,  and  the  two  sisters  were  in  such  neglige 
that  they  were  compelled  to  hurry  away  laughingly 
when  Monsieur  de  Montleveau,  at  that  late  hour, 
appeared  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  Countess 
Condenhove.  From  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
the  lady  received  him,  the  gentleman,  who  knew 
how  dependent  he  was  on  her,  could  entertain  the 
pleasing  satisfaction  that  his  visit  at  that  hour, 
for  some  especial  reason,  was  very  agreeable  to 
her.  A  delicate  souper  was  served,  which  was  en- 
joyed tete-a-tete,  and  was  accompanied  by  light 
whispers    and   familiar  chat ;    for    this   handsome 
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gentleman,  however  deficient  he  might  be  in 
mental  capacity,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
French  talent  of  pleasant  causerie ;  and  his 
news,  too,  seemed  to  be  of  such  importance, 
and  so  vastly  interesting,  that  the  Countess  took 
no  notice  of  the  fleeting  hours,  and  it  was  day- 
break before  Monsieur  de  Montleveau  left  the 
house  by  a  back  door. 

Baron  Francis's  expected  visit  at  the  mansion 
of  the  Condenhoves  was  preceded  by  a  very  unex- 
pected one  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Councillor  Garz- 
weiler  ;  and  even  the  Countess  herself  was  at  first 
so  surprised  by  it  that  she  hesitated  about  receiv- 
ing him.  However,  she  decided  to  see  him,  for  in 
addition  to  the  amiable  and  cheerful  temper  in 
which  she  awoke  and  rose  at  a  tolerably  late  hour,  her 
curiosity  to  know  what  the  father  could  possibly 
want  gained  the  mastery  over  the  indignation  she 
felt  at  his  former  conduct. 

But  how  astonished  she  felt  when  her  old  and 
intimate  acquaintance  entered  the  room  in  his 
black  Augustine  gown,  instead  of  his  customary 
secular  dress  !  Even  his  manner  seemed  changed, 
for,  without  reckoning  the  alteration  caused  by  his 
injured  leg,  he  had  laid  aside  much  of  his  former 
hauteur  and  usual  confident  demeanour.  The 
passionate  feelings  of  the  last  few  days,  his  gnawing 
sensations,  had  left  many  traces   on   the   priest's 
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handsome  and  manly  countenance  ;  the  firm  gaze 
of  his  fiery  eye  had  become  somewhat  unsettled, 
and  a  searching  mistrust  had  sought  concealment 
in  the  deep  furrows  between  his  eyebrows,  while 
the  expression  of  determination  around  his  mouth 
threatened  the  betrayal  of  some  of  those  embittered 
intentions  which  now  held  possession  of  his  lacerated 
heart.  The  Countess,  however,  was  only  sus- 
ceptible to  the  first  undecided  impression  his  ap- 
pearance made  on  her,  but  yet  in  such  a  lively 
manner,  that  she  advanced  towards  her  old  ally 
with  an  outburst  of  undisguised  astonishment. 

"  Do  you  notice  it,  too  ?"  remarked  Garzweiler, 
as  sharply  as  decidedly  ;  and  both  regarded  one 
another  for  a  short  space  with  looks  of  embarrass- 
ment— the  Countess  surprised  at  the  altered 
appearance  of  the  man  before  her ;  the  father 
examining  how  far  the  lady's  sentiments  had 
undergone  a  change. 

"  Your  Grace  is  surprised  at  my  metamorphosis  ?" 
he  asked  at  length,  as  he  stood  before  her  with 
extended  arms.  "  My  God  !  how  everything  in  the 
present  day  is  prone  to  change  !" 

"  Metamorphosis  I  will  not  call  it,"  was  the 
apologetic  reply.  "  That  is  the  very  dress  which 
you  wore  on  my  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
you  as  the  celebrated  Lent  preacher.  Thus  you 
were  dressed,  too,  when  you  first  appeared  before 
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the  Elector  on  your  being  chosen  as  his  confessor. 
I  had  some  share  in  determining  him  to  that  step, 
and  remember  how  delighted  I  was  on  noticing 
what  pleasure  it  caused  you.  You  threw  a  rapid 
glance  towards  the  marble  chimney-piece  near 
which  I  was  standing,  and  we  appeared  mutually 
satisfied  with  one  another.  Mon  Dieu!  how 
vividly  the  scene  rises  before  me,  and  it  is  not  the 
metamorphosis,  but  the  relapse,  which  surprises  me. 
In  truth/7  added  the  handsome  lady,  whose  morn- 
ing paleness,  however,  betrayed  the  first  fine  lines 
of  age — "in  truth,  Father  Ignatius,  your  presence 
affects  me  like  the  sight  of  an  old  and  long  absent 
acquaintance  ;  I  am  well  pleased  to  see  you." 

She  offered  him  her  hand,  which  he  took  with 
three  of  his  fingers,  and  slightly  pressed  ;  then  sat 
down  by  his  side,  and  with  merry  curiosity  began 
feeling  one  of  the  folds  of  his  gown,  as  ladies  try 
a  piece  of  silk. 

"  It  is  still  the  old  one,"  he  said,  "  and  has  been 
protected  from  the  moth  in  my  sunny  abode.  The 
consecrated  garment  has  remained  true  to  itself  in 
its  solitude,  while  I,  who  have  been  wandering 
astray  in  the  world,  was  obliged  to  invoke  heaven's 
aid  to  lead  me  back  to  the  right  path." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  Such  a  miracle  has  been 
effected  on  you  ?"  she  remarked  with  a  smile. 

Garzweiler   did    not    attempt    to   answer   this 
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malicious  remark,  but  related  to  her,  with  great 
emotion,  how,  while  on  a  visit  to  an  old  friend, 
Chambion,  a  clergyman  at  Oestrich,  he  had  been 
surprised  by  a  storm  while  taking  a  solitary  even- 
ing walk,  and  hurled  to  the  ground  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning ;  and  he  went  on — "  I  received  the  proper 
enlightenment  to  see  my  own  punishment  in  it. 
Do  not  smile,  my  honoured  Countess  ;  in  those 
solitudes  of  nature  the  merry  jest,  the  petulant 
smiles  of  court,  are  not  displayed,  but  the  dark 
purposes  of  our  mortal  existence  are  whispered  to 
those  silent  beings  who  there  open  their  hearts  to 
the  voice  of  eternity.  An  inexplicable  yearning 
had  driven  me  to  Oestrich,  and  it  was  there  that  I 
felt  for  the  first  time  what  a  chastisement  was 
appointed  for  me.  I  found  my  road  to  Damascus, 
and  the  Saul  of  politics  has  been  converted  to  the 
Paul  of  priestly  duties,  and  it  is  under  this  influ- 
ence that  I  come  to  you  now,  Countess." 

"  What !  do  you  wish  to  convert  me  too  ?"  she 
asked,  with  a  loud  laugh.  To  which  Garzweiler 
replied,  with  quiet  earnestness, 

"  No,  gracious  Countess  ;  I  have  vowed  to  give 
up  all  vain  and  foolish  undertakings,  and  now  only 
adhere  to  one  pious  sphere  of  action.  You  remem- 
ber that  I  was  an  active  coadjutor  with  yourself  in 
purposes  which  I  ought  to  have  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  so  clever  and  so  fair  a  lady.     The  politics 
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of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  better  fitted  for  me, 
and  I  should  have  been  happier  had  I  given  my 
attention  to  these  alone.  But  now  I  pray  you  to 
be  my  ally  for  a  few  moments,  for  my  own  pur- 
poses  " 

"  You  make  me  feel  astoundingly  curious/' 
exclaimed  the  Countess,  as  she  drew  nearer  to 
him. 

"  I  received  a  terrific  enlightenment  in  Oestrich, 
and,  by  heaven !  I  will  obey  its  mandates  I"  the 
priest  declared,  somewhat  equivocally,  and  then 
quickly  added,  "  Do  not  be  terrified,  but  listen  to 
me  calmly.  I  called  yesterday  on  Forster — I  set 
a  great  value  on  him,  for  he  is  with  certainty  the 
least  ungrateful  of  the  Protestants  in  Mayence.  He 
told  me  that  his  Grace  the  Elector,  had  at  length 
determined  to  apply  the  Jesuit's  Church  to  the 
reception  of  the  Mayennese  Library  ;  in  fact,  For- 
ster has  been  engaged  during  the  last  few  days  in 
measuring  the  space  in  it,  and,  with  all  the  honesty 
of  an  unbeliever,  gloated  over  the  thought  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  room  for  the  chaotic  treasures  entrusted 
to  his  care.  I  now  appear  with  a  double  prayer  for 
your  Grace's  intercession  with  the  Elector — in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Jesuit's  church  may  be  left  to 
its  present  use — at  least,  during  the  winter ;  and 
secondly,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  hold  there  a 
series  of   political,  if   I   may  so   call   them,   and 

vol.  n.  N 
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devotional  lectures — afternoon  sermons,  to  instruct 
the  people  properly  on  the  great  events  which  await 
us.  I  wish  to  arouse  a  club  of  the  faithful,  in 
opposition  to  the  revolutionary  one — the  best 
service  I  can  render  the  Elector,  since  he  has 
withdrawn  his  favour  from  me.  A  circumstance, 
too,  in  which  you  will  perhaps  recognise  a  finger 
mark  from  heaven,  confirms  me  in  my  views,  and 
it  will  support  you  in  your  application  to  the 
Elector.  We  have  an  outbreak  in  the  Mayennese 
territory." 

"In  God's  name,  what  is  that  you  say?"  ex- 
claimed the  Countess,  as  she  sprung  up  from  her 
seat. 

"  Yes,  in  Erfurt,"  continued  the  father.  "  A 
mounted  messenger  arrived  last  night,  and  from 
him  we  learned  that  the  people  of  that  town  op- 
posed the  conscription  appointed  there  ;  and,  while 
appealing  to  the  capitulation  granted  them,  refused 
to  send  their  sons  to  fight  against  the  apostles  of 
liberty." 

"  Then  I  must  go  immediately  to  the  palace  !" 
exclaimed  the  Countess ;  and  Garzweiler,  as  he 
took  up  his  hat,  said, 

"Who  can  foretell,  then,  what  may  occur  in 
Mayence,  where  the  populace  is  worked  upon  by 
Clubbists  and  Protestants.  You  must  make  his 
Grace  the  Elector  perfectly  understand  that  the  pulpit 
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can  afford  an  excellent  support  for  a  spiritual  prince, 
and  will  form  an  additional  bulwark  to  those  others 
which  are  as  yet  in  an  unfinished  condition.  I 
trust  some  of  my  old  ammunition  still  lies  in  this 
gown  of  mine." 

"  Your  idea  is  excellent/'  said  the  Countess,  as 
she  ran  backwards  and  forwards,  busily  completing 
her  toilette.  "  You  shall  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  church  and  the  pulpit.  Trust  in  me  ;  you  are 
now  entering  on  a  road  on  which  we  can  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  you." 

Garzweiler  bowed  on  hearing  these  equivocal 
words,  with  an  indescribably  satirical  smile  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Countess  turned  her  back,  he  waved 
his  three-cornered  hat  in  the  air  as  a  signal  of 
triumph. 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend,"  continued  the 
Countess,  "  I  must  hurry  to  the  Elector.  I  slept 
through  the  seven  o'clock  mass  this  morning,  tired 
as  I  was  from  my  yesterday's  journey.  But  you'll 
come,  I  hope,  early  to-morrow  to  me." 

Garzweiler  bowed  deeply,  as  he  said  in  a  sharp 
tone, 

"  I  will  say  nothing  beforehand  of  my  gratitude, 
but  if  your  Grace  tells  me  to-morrow  morning  that 
I  am  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Jesuit's  Church, 
I  will  explain  to  you  Baron  Francis's  peculiar  ma- 
lady, and  the  reasons  for  his  absence  on  the  even- 

N2 
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ing  when  his  betrothal  was  to  have  been  publicly 
announced." 

"  Father  Ignatius !"  the  Countess  cried  to  him 
in  an  imperious  voice  as  he  retired,  and  he  turned 
again  with  the  question, 

"  Countess  ?"  " 

"You  must  tell  me  about  that  now — in  two 
words,"  she  commanded.  "  The  Baron  may  ar- 
rive every  moment." 

"  What !  pay  in  advance  ?"  said  the  priest  with 
a  smile.  "  Well,  it  may  be  perhaps  better  for 
you  to  know  all  the  facts  before  the  patient  makes 
his  appearance.  Then  listen — he  is  aware  of  the 
whole  connexion  of  our  former  plans  about  himself, 
the  schemes  employed  for  his  advancement,  the 
surprising  contrivance  of  his  betrothal  in  the 
Prince's  presence,  the  source  of  his  bride's  dowry 
and  trousseau — in  short,  only  call  to  mind  even 
your  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and  he  knows  them." 

"  But,  my  God !  I  do  not  understand,"  she 
whispered. 

u  And  then  represent  to  yourself  what  a  vision- 
ary like  Francis  would  say  to  such  a  discovery  ; 
and  he  says  it " 

"  But  whence — whence  has  he  derived  this 
knowledge  ?  No,  no,  it  is  impossible — you  wish 
to  delude  me,  father ;  no  one  knows  of  this." 

"  No  one  !     Whence  did  /  learn,   then,  what  I 
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just  told  you,  and  which  you  believed  you  alone 
knew?"  ' 

This  quiet  and  searching  remark  quite  discon- 
certed the  Countess  ;  she  now  noticed  for  the  first 
time  what  Garzweiler  had  told  her,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, regarded  him  with  amazement.  But  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  all  such  questions  from 
the  Countess,  and  as  he  had  once  for  all  deter- 
mined to  adopt  his  secret  revenge  in  the  place  of 
his  lost  daughter,  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
if  it  were  necessary,  on  setting  himself  and  his 
reputation  on  the  cast. 

"  Countess,"  he  said  resolutely,  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  hat,  "  you  can  ask  the  Capitular 
von  Stadion,  and  he  will  tell  you,  if  you  do  not 
already  know,  that  Francis,  on  the  evening  of  the 
ball,  and  after  his  return  from  the  Favourite,  called 
at  Forster's,  where  he  appeared  very  cheerful  and 
affable,  till,  at  a  sign  from  the  nursemaid,  Madame 
Forster  led  him  out  of  the  room ;  but  what  took 
place  afterwards  you  cannot  know,  so  hear  it  from 
me.  Madame  Forster  conducted  him  into  her 
husband's  study,  and  there  a  person  was  waiting, 
who  laid  before  him  some  papers — papers  which, 
by  a  strange  fatality,  had  fallen  into  wrong 
hands,  and  in  which  all  these  secrets  were  laid 
bare." 

"  Ridiculous,  Father  Ignatius,"  interrupted  the 
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Countess.  "  Nonsense,  you  may  as  well  tell  me, 
at  the  same  time,  that  these  papers  fell  direct  from 
Heaven,  out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  which  the  Arch- 
angel regulates.  How  could  you  allow  yourself  to 
be  so  deceived  ?  Who  could  have  written  such 
papers  ?" 

Garzweiler  raised  his  eyes  and  his  haughty  head 
as  he  said, 

"  I  did,  Countess." 

She  recoiled,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and  the 
father  continued  in  a  gentler  tone, 

"  We  have,  for  a  long  time,  striven  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  one  another  by  cunning,  Countess. 
I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of  having  conquered  you, 
for  I  rather  feel  myself  conquered  by  those  very 
papers  with  which  I  was  accustomed  to  assist  my 
memory,  and  which  fell  into  strange  hands,  though 
without  any  blame  attaching  itself  to  me,  for,  sorry 
I  am  to  say,  they  affect  me  as  nearly  as  they  do 
yourself.  But  I  am  prepared  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  discoverer  of  our  secrets,  that  is,  if  I  can 
render  you  a  service  by  doing  so — me  repentance 
alone  befits.  Yes,  in  this  garment  in  which  you 
now  behold  me,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to 
confess  myself  a  sinner ;  and  every  morning,  when 
I  wrap  myself  in  this  dark  covering,  I  can  cry  with 
the  psalmist,  '  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  0  Lord,  and 
I  shall  be  clean  !'" 
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He  walked  with  pious  demeanour  towards  the 
door,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Countess,  who  seized 
him  by  his  gown ;  at  the  same  moment  Countess 
Josephine  flew  into  the  room,  crying, 

"  Dear  aunt,  here  is  the  valet  de  cliambre  Ropi- 
quet.  You  must  go  to  the  palace  directly — the  car- 
riage is  waiting  for  you." 

At  the  sight  of  the  charming  girl,  Garzweiler 
stopped  with  a  malicious  smile,  and,  as  he  turned 
to  her  aunt,  said, 

"  You  wish  to  know  something  more,  do  you 
not  ? — you  wished  to  ask  the  name  of  the  person 
who  shewed  our  young  friend  the  papers  at 
Forster's  ?  I  can  tell  you,  in  confidence;  it  was  the 
beauteous  Fides  Lennig.  Is  it  not  a  real  fatality 
that  the  commencement  and  issue  of  our  plans  are 
united  in  the  same  lovely  person  ?" 

Without  deigning  to  answer  him,  the  Countess 
looked  with  sorrow  towards  her  niece,  who,  by  her 
calmness  at  the  name  of  Fides,  shewed  that  the 
Countess  had  kept  the  Baron's  former  connexion 
with  the  bourgeois  girl  a  secret  from  her. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  dearest 
aunt  ?"  inquired  Josephine  anxiously.  l(  How 
altered  you  look  ! — are  you  ill  ?" 

"No,  no  !"  replied  the  Countess.  "  Oh  !  there 
is  an  outbreak  in  Erfurt — and — here — oh  !  my 
child  !" 
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She  pressed  Josephine's  hand  with  tenderness 
to  her  beating  heart,  in  which  a  thousand  wild 
emotions  already  raged. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

In  such  a  violent  temper  did  the  Countess  enter 
the  court  carriage,  that  on  the  short  trajet  from 
her  own  mansion  to  the  palace,  she  could  scarcely 
gain  sufficient  command  over  herself,  much  less 
come  to  a  satisfactory  resolution.  As  she  mounted 
the  lofty  steps,  she  could  not  even  make  up  her 
mind  how  much  of  this  serious  communication  she 
should  tell  the  Prince,  and  felt  rather  inclined  to 
remain  quite  silent  about  it,  and  account  for  the 
restlessness  and  confusion  she  could  not  restrain 
as  anxious  sympathy,  caused  by  the  occurrences 
in  Erfurt. 

The  Countess  hurried  to  the  Elector's  cabinet, 
as  was  her  usual  custom,  unannounced.  But  how 
terrified  she  was  to  meet  Baron  Francis  here,  al- 
though, in  truth,  her  arrival  was  not  a  whit  less 
disagreeable  to  him.  This  double  surprise  did  not 
escape  the  old  gentleman's  notice,  and  his  widely- 
opened  eyes  sparkled  at  the  sight  of  their  mutual 
embarrassment ;  while,  with  great  self-comfort,  he 
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threw  a  handful  of  bonbons  into  his  mouth.     While 
munching  and  laughing,  he  at  length  exclaimed, 

"  Well,  well,  pax  vobiscum  !  peace  be  unto  you ! 
Dismiss  your  anger,  gracious  cousin.  The  Baron 
has  justified  his  conduct  in  my  sight.  His  past  con- 
dition is  quite  clear  and  explicable  to  me  ;  his  loving 
heart  was,  so  to  say,  warmed  to  a  glow,  and  was 
chilled  by  court  etiquette.  But  our  Government 
Councillor  is  a  strange  saint ;  only  imagine,  Coun- 
tess, he  had  scruples  about  being  betrothed  before 
kaiser  and  king.  True  delicacy  is  incompatible 
with  court  manners.  Ha  ! — ha  !  Well,  we  must 
congratulate  Josephine  on  the  tenderness  of  her 
bridegroom's  feelings,  don't  you  think  so  ?  But 
now  it's  all  made  up  and  forgiven,  so  make  all 
necessary  arrangements,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  that 
our  turtle-doves  find  their  nest  ready  before  win- 
ter. But  it  must  be  here  in  Mayence,  Baron,  that's 
settled.  Only  imagine,  cousin,  the  Baron  enter- 
tains a  desire  to  migrate  to  his  estates  in  Fran- 
conia  !  But  I  will  not  accept  his  resignation,  nor 
shall  our  court  lose  its  brightest  gem.  We  mean 
to  be  very  merry  during  this  warlike  season,  for 
we  shall  probably  have  some  festivals  to  keep  for 
our  victories ;  and  you,  Baron,  shall  have  the  duty 
of  arranging  the  divertissements.  Sapperment ! 
Baron,  we  intend  your  home  to  be  the  most  agree- 
able in  all  Mayence,  do   you  know  that?      You 
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possess  every  fitting  quality  for  it ;  you  have  two 
things — fervour  and  fancy,  which  both  begin  with 
F  ;  while  your  bride  will  bring  you  the  third  F  in 
the  shape  of  fortune.  Ha  ! — ha  !  Countess,  that's 
not  so  bad,  eh  ? — what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

With  this  very  witty  conclusion,  which  the 
Prince,  however,  was  compelled  to  laugh  at  by 
himself,  he  made  a  very  bad  shot,  and  spoiled 
all.  The  indelicacy  contained  in  the  jest  touched 
the  scarcely  cicatrized  wound  in  Francis's  heart, 
and  deeply  affected  him.  The  blood  flowed  up, 
even  to  his  temples,  and  so  excited  him,  that  he 
employed,  perhaps,  a  discourteous  tone,  as  he 
fancied  himself  bound  to  benefit  by  this  opportunity 
for  expressing  his  views  once  for  all  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  felt  so  susceptibly. 

"  Your  Grace  greatly  abashes  me,"  he  said  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "My  attachment  to  the  Coun- 
tess Josephine  was  altogether  unpremeditated,  and 
I  had  no  thought  that  her  small  hand  would  open 
a  brilliant  career  before  me,  or  bring  in  its  train  a 
well-filled  cash-box.  I  was  rather  proud  of  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  placed  in  such  a  position 
of  life,  that  I  could  either  serve  my  prince  and  my 
country  with  honour,  or  withdraw  to  my  estates, 
and  be  my  own  master.  Your  Grace  has  shewn 
me  high  favour,  but  I  have  at  length  become  a 
little   dubious  as  to  the  views  of  my  advocates. 
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As  to  my  dear  Josephine,  she  is  a  jewel,  to  whom 
I  should  prefer  to  give  my  own  setting  ;  and  even 
if  the  splendour  of  a  court  is  not  reflected  on  her, 
she  will  shine  the  brighter  in  her  own  home, 
through  her  unsullied  purity." 

The  Elector,  who  had  thrown  himself  back  in 
his  easy  chair,  and  paid  more  attention  to  the 
passion  the  young  man  displayed  than  to  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  did  not  notice  how  greatly  the 
Countess  was  affected  by  both,  and  only  exclaimed, 
with  a  laugh, 

"  There  we  see  the  visionary,  the  poetical  lover, 
as  if  a  jewel  were  spoiled  by  being  kept  in  a  golden 
case,  which  you  can  throw  on  one  side  whenever  you 
are  tired  of  it!  How  do  you  like  that,  my  dear 
cousin?  But  regard  for  a  moment  this  rare  speci- 
men, this  strange  animal,  who  assists  me  in  govern- 
ing the  land,  and  yet  does  not  know  the  value  of 
money  in  the  present  day!     Ha!  ha!" 

The  Prince's  sarcastic  laugh  fully  roused  the 
Baron. 

"Pardon  me,  your  Grace!"  he  exclaimed;  "it 
is  precisely  because  I  know  what  the  value  of 
money  is,  and  with  what  difficulty  it  is  collected  in 
our  land,  that  I  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the 
land,  or  rather  see  it  employed  in  the  relief  of  the 
necessities  of  the  country  than  for  my  benefit." 

The   Elector   was   startled ;    he   measured    the 
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young  and  pallid  Baron  from  head  to  foot  with  his 
sharp  glance,  and  noticed  that  the  foot  which  he 
had  advanced  on  the  floor  trembled  violently.  He 
did  not  know,  at  the  moment,  in  what  light  to 
regard  the  Baron's  speech,  and  looked  round  in 
consequence  to  the  Countess  for  help;  but  the 
strange  alteration  in  her  countenance  confused  him 
still  more.  An  unpleasant  pause  ensued,  till  the 
old  gentleman  made  his  escape  from  it  by  saying, 
in  an  authoritative  voice,  "  You  are  dismissed  for 
the  present,  Baron  von  Wallbrun  ;  but  you  will  go 
immediately  to  the,  President  on  the  matter  I  was 
speaking  with  you  about.  The  Council  is  now 
sitting,  and  my  commands  must  be  fulfilled  to- 
day/ 

Francis  was  dismissed  with  a  hasty  wave  of  the 
hand,  and  was  enabled  to  give  vent  to  his  embar- 
rassment and  despondency  while  traversing  the 
corridors  of  the  St.  Martin's  tower  and  the  long 
galleries  of  the  palace. 

In  front  of  the  St.  Peter's  Church,  a  curious 
throng  of  spectators  had  begun  to  collect;  for  a 
glass  coach  was  standing  at  a  side  door,  into  which 
a  young  couple  were  mounting,  who  had  just  been 
married,  and  were  now  leaving  the  church  in  the 
company  of  their  friends.  The  bridegroom,  as  he 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  threw  a  handful 
of   small  change  among  the  mob;  and  while  the 
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Baron  stopped  to  look  at  the  scrambling  of  the 
boys  and  beggars,  and  then  moved  on  one  side  to 
escape  from  the  coach,  which  was  just  driving  off, 
he  met  Fides,  who  was  at  the  very  moment  trying 
to  make  her  way  through  the  crowd.  He  bowed 
to  her,  and  then  silently  turned  with  her  on  to 
St.  Peter's  Platz,  in  order  to  accompany  her  part 
of  the  way  home.  They  walked  slowly  together, 
both  without  speaking,  although  he  was  turned 
towards  her  as  if  addressing  her;  and  she,  as  if 
listening  to  him,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
And  in  truth,  what  was  there  which  in  his  thoughts 
he  did  not  say  to  her,  or  which  she  did  not  feel  in 
her  heart?  People  and  houses  disappeared  from 
their  view,  and  the  narrow  Margaret's  gasse  seemed 
to  them  endless  and  unbounded! 

"  I  must  speak  shortly,"  the  Baron  at  length  re- 
marked, although  neither  himself  nor  Fides  noticed 
the  comicality  contained  in  this  first  sentence.  "Your 
father,  dear  Fides,  called  on  me  yesterday  to  warn 
me  against  Father  Garzweiier  in  the  matterof  certain 
papers,  although  they  are  much  more  innocent 
than  Father  Garzweiier  himself.  But,  however, 
pray  tell  your  father  how  grateful  I  feel  to  him  for 
the  anxiety  he  displays  in  my  welfare;  and  tell 
him,  too,  that  in  deference  to  his  fears,  rather  than 
through  any  consideration  of  danger  to  myself,  I 
have  found  a  secret  place  for  these  papers  in  the 
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Palace  Archives,  where  they  will  be  able  to  do  me 
equal  service.  But  when  I  felt  the  empty  case  in 
my  hand,  I  thought  of  you,  dear  Fides!" 

u  While  holding  the  empty  case?"  she  said,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Yes,  only  listen,  and  I  will  explain  my  mean- 
ing to  you,"  he  continued.  "  Your  father  told  me 
that  you  still  continued  your  collection  of  poetry 
and  your  extracts  from  all  sorts  of  books;  and  I 
feel  convinced  you  have  done  so  on  leaves  of  the 
same  form  as  mine  which  I  presented  to  you,  and 
with  which  I  enticed  you  to  make  a  commence- 
ment. They  will,  in  consequence,  exactly  fit  my 
morocco  portfolio,  which  was  originally  intended 
for  poetry,  but  which,  like  its  owner,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  political  purposes.  Free  and  unoccupied 
as  it  now  is,  it  is  most  adopted  for  its  former 
employment — do  you  not  think  so,  Fides?" 

Fides  nodded  her  pleased  assent,  and  Francis 
begged  her  to  lend  him  her  collection,  which  he 
would  look  through  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
then  restore  them  to  her  in  the  portfolio.  She  re- 
flected for  a  moment,  and  then  promised  with  a 
slight  blush  to  do  so. 

"  How  delighted  I  feel,"  he  said,  "at  the  idea 
that  a  small  kingdom  of  good  spirits,  which  we 
mutually  brought  together,  has  been  founded  be- 
tween us;    that  noble  thoughts,    exalted  feelings, 
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and  affecting  verses  are  linked  in  a  sweet  bond  of 
union  between  us.  Perhaps,  too,  the  portfolio  will 
remind  you  of  that  dreadful  red  book  which  con- 
tains so  much  about  myself,  though  it  cannot  prove 
to  you  how  deeply  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your 
communication. " 

"  Indebted?  Oh,  no,  Baron!"  replied  Fides, 
"  it  was  a  daring  step  on  my  part,  though  not  so 
much  affecting  myself  as  it  did  you.  I  am,  how- 
ever, happy  now  that  I  did  not  reflect  that  I  might 
destroy  your  contentment,  your  confidence,  and 
even  the  happy  union  into  which  your  heart  had 
entered,  until  the  step  had  been  taken.  How  de- 
lighted do  I  now  feel  that  my  fears  have  not  been 
confirmed !" 

These  words,  spoken  with  a  pure  and  disin- 
terested expression,  tore  our  young  friend  out  of 
his  pleasant  though  momentary  sensations,  as  they 
reminded  him  of  the  Countess  and  summoned  up 
a  very  disagreeable  opposition  in  his  heart,  so  that 
he  felt  inclined  to  sigh  at  that  inward  contentment 
which  beamed  from  the  soul-lit  eyes  of  the  noble 
girl ;  but  he  soon  trembled  at  the  doubts  which 
were  rising  in  his  heart,  and  he  felt  ashamed  to 
confess,  what  he  obscurely  felt,  that  his  happiness 
was  not  so  sincere  as  the  ingenuousness  of  the 
beauteous  Fides.  And  in  truth  something  of  this 
might  be  noticed  in  the  melancholy  tone  he  em- 
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ployed  while  saying,  "  However  the  happiness  of  an 
indissoluble  union  may  eventually  present  itself,  I 
have  ever  to  thank  you,  dear  Fides,  or,  let  me  say, 
dear  friend,  for  a  free  and  proud  consciousness, 
which  will  render  me  deserving  of  my  happiness, 
or  enable  me  to  bear  up  against  misfortune." 

With  these  words,  he  took  leave  of  her  in  deep 
emotion,  and  soon  (after  passing  through  a  narrow 
side  street)  stood  before  Frau  von  Condenhove's 
abode.  He  would  have  preferred  returning  home, 
in  the  present  struggle  of  his  heart,  but  on 
looking  up  to  the  house  he  saw  the  Countess 
Agnes  at  a  window,  who  might  possibly  have 
noticed  him ;  in  consequence,  he  tried  to  collect 
himself,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  passage  and 
up  the  lofty  stairs,  he  forced  his  heart  to  a  state  of 
dubious  determination,  and  convinced  himself  that 
he  owed  it  to  the  noble  Fides,  who  had  saved  his 
proud  name,  not  to  disgrace  it  at  the  present 
moment  by  vacillation,  or  any  display  of  displeasure 
towards  his  bride. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

In  this  exalted  temperament,  which  was  not. with- 
out having  an  effect  on  his  youthful  and  easily 
excitable  pulse,  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
hastened  towards  the  Countess  Josephine,  who  ran 
to  meet  him  with  a  look  of  modest  expectation. 
He  embraced  her  with  a  violence  that  even  terri- 
fied himself ;  whilst  Countess  Agnes  threw  her 
pocket-handkerchief  over  a  costly  necklace  com- 
posed of  brilliants,  which  the  sisters  had  spread  on 
the  table  placed  before  the  sofa. 

What  the  Baron  uttered  in  his  confusion  and 
overstrained  feelings — how  he  confessed  himself  to 
blame  for  the  sorrow  he  had  caused  his  lovely 
bride — what  excuses  he  offered,  and  in  what  way 
he  mourned  over  his  late  miserable  and  solitarv 
condition,  cannot  be  described.  Many  things,  both 
truthful  and  far-fetched,  were  mingled  in  his  speech ; 
and  it  quite  agreed  with  his  present  condition, 
that  he  sank  on  one  knee,  and  covered  Josephine's 
hand  with  kisses.  It  seemed  as  it  were  that  our 
young  friend's  theatrical  betrothal  in  the  Elector's 
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presence  superinduced  the  necessity  of  constantly 
behaving  in  a  stage-struck  manner  to  his  bride, 
but  it  arose  in  truth  from  the  deception  which 
possessed  his  noble  heart  in  regard  to  his  feelings 
towards  Josephine.  He  only  noticed  this  in  some 
few  flying  moments,  and  it  ever  caused  him  to  feel 
dispirited;  and,  in  consequence,  as  if  vexed  at  his 
own  conduct,  he  now  turned  round  and  addressed 
Countess  Agnes,  with  the  half  sarcastic  inquiry, 
"  You,  Countess,  I  feel  sure,  spoke  in  my  favour 
and  interceded  for  me  with  your  aunt?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Baron,"  the  lady  replied,  as 
she  leaned  on  the  window  sill,  "  the  judgment  I 
formed  of  your  conduct  was  very  severe,  and  the 
excuses  you  have  just  brought  forward  are  of  too 
paltry  a  nature  to  satisfy  me,  were  I  your  judge. 
But  the  question  now  is,  not  whether  you  are  a 
sinner  or  a  saint,  but  whether  you  sincerely  repent. 
I  see,  by  your  looks,  that  you  have  still  much  to 
say  to  Josephine,  and  so,  not  to  disturb  you,  I 
will  bear  the  admiral,  whom  I  hear  coming  up  the 
stairs,  company  in  the  adjoining  room." 

She  hurried  away  to  greet  her  friend,  and  the 
betrothed  were  left  to  their  own  society.  Agnes's 
acute  remark  had  drawn  Francis's  attention  to  his 
own  somewhat  equivocal  excuses,  and  he  did  his 
utmost  to  impress  Josephine  with  the  idea  that 
she  must  believe  and  set  unbounded  confidence  in 
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him.  She  threw  herself  with  passionate  devotion 
on  his  bosom,  and  offered  him  her  ruddy  lips  to 
kiss;  and  with  this  hot  seal  of  love,  all  was  con- 
firmed anew — confidence  and  promises,  hope  and 
the  future.  The  reconciled  lovers  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  hand  in  hand,  and  in  their  intimate 
conversation  the  young  man's  susceptible  heart 
gave  itself  up  to  visionary  dreams  and  the  whis- 
pered blandishments  of  the  intoxicating  moment. 

But  when  he  began  to  speak  of  his  future  plans, 
his  painful  secrets  and  doubts  recurred  to  him  with 
redoubled  force.  He  considered  in  what  way  he 
could  best  refer  to  the  unpleasant  affair  of  Jose- 
phine's dowry  and  the  occurrence  which  had  taken 
place  at  Coblentz,  and  could  not  hit  on  the  right 
turn  to  give  the  conversation,  for  the  pure  cheer- 
fulness, the  ingenuous  satisfaction  which  were  evi- 
denced in  Josephine's  happy  countenance  deprived 
him  of  the  necessary  courage  to  make  the  inquiry, 
or  satisfied  him  of  her  unconsciousness  in  the 
matter;  for  she  wore  a  true  expression  of  innocence, 
and  whenever  a  doubt  arose,  he  ever  felt  in  his 
bosom  the  warning  scruple,  "  Am  I  then  seeking 
excuses  to  justify  me  in  breaking  my  plighted 
troth!" 

Francis,  after  long  consideration  of  his  intricate 
and  embarrassed  situation,  had  made  up  his  mind, 
after  his  union  with  Josephine,  to  ask  his  dismissal 
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from  Court,  leave  Mayence,  and  retire  to  his  Fran- 
conian  estates.  His  compulsory  resignation  of  his 
beautifully  situated,  and  to  him  so  pleasing  property 
in  Oestrich,  was  a  sacrifice  he  was  obliged  to  make 
to  the  painful  nature  of  his  position.  At  a  later 
period,  when  his  connexion  with  the  Court  and  the 
Countess  Condenhove  had  become  more  relaxed, 
and  Josephine  more  accustomed  to  her  home  and 
its  duties,  he  hoped  to  return  and  settle  on  his 
estate  in  the  Eheingau.  This  plan,  which  he  now 
for  the  first  time  revealed  to  his  bride,  did  not, 
however,  at  all  seem  to  please  her;  her  smiles 
quickly  faded  away  from  the  cheerful  sky  in  which 
they  had  just  been  floating,  and  she  inquired, 
in  a  very  melancholy  tone,  "  To  Franconia?  I 
do  not  know  your  property,  dear  Francis,  but  I 
feel  sure  a  life  spent  there  will  not  be  so  agreeable 
as  here  in  Mayence." 

"  We  must  not  always  ask,  my  love,  where  we 
can  live  agreeably,  but  where  we  may  be  happy," 
he  replied  in  a  very  •  determined  tone  ;  and  then 
added,  somewhat  more  gently,  "  I  do  so,  in  truth, 
for  your  sake,  Josephine." 

"  For  my  sake  !"  she  exclaimed,  much  pleased. 
"  Oh  !  in  that  case  you  must  have  misunderstood 
me.  I  prefer  Mayence  to  any  spot  in  the  whole 
universe.  No,  dearest,  do  not  leave  it  for  my 
sake;    you,   too,   would  lose   by  this  proceeding. 
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Do  you  wish  to  exchange  the  favours  of  the  Elec- 
tor, a  brilliant  position  at  court,  and  pleasing  and 
active  employment,  for  rusticity  ?  Oh  !  when  I 
think  of  you  in  the  character  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, with  close  cropped  hair,  wide  skirted  coat, 
and  thick  boots,  and  then  myself,  holding  rule 
over  the  chicken  hutch,  and  overseer  of  the  milk 
and  butter  !  I  know  all  about  country  ladies'  hap- 
piness, and  how  in  time  they  grow  into  the  shape 
of  their  own  butter  firkins.  And  then,  how  should 
we  behave  on  our  visits  to  Mayence  ? — how  fright- 
ened we  should  be,  and  how  awkwardly  we  should 
tramp  along  the  tesselated  pavement  of  the  court ; 
and  my  auut  again,  who  feels  such  delight  at  the 
thought  of  our  obtaining  a  pleasant  establishment 
in  Mayence,  and  who  intends  to  give  herself  so 
much  trouble  in  the  management  of  our  household. " 

This  last  recollection  was  very  ill-timed  ;  it  com- 
pleted the  Baron's  ill- temper,  and  he  cried  with 
considerable  violence, 

"  Your  aunt,  and  always  your  aunt !  She  is 
the  very  cause  of  my  quitting  Mayence ;  do  you 
know  that,  dear  Josephine  ?" 

Josephine,  however,  did  not  understand  him ; 
she  supposed  this  unpleasant  remark  was  directed 
to  the  Countess's  ill-will  towards  the  Baron,  and 
she,  in  consequence,  sought  to  calm  him  by  the 
kind  words : 
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u  Oh !  my  aunt  is  not  angry  with  you  now,  dear 
Francis ;  let  me  manage  it,  and  all  will  be  forgot- 
ten and  forgiven.  She  will  not  have  the  courage 
to  say  anything  to  you  about  your  late  beha- 
viour." 

Our  excited  young  friend  was  very  little  pleased 
at  finding  himself  so  thoroughly  misunderstood. 
He  reflected  that  at  one  time  or  another  he  would 
be  compelled  to  speak  openly  to  his  young  bride, 
and  now  felt  he  had  already  commenced  the  un- 
pleasant task.  As,  while  thinking  on  the  least 
insulting  mode  of  explanation,  and  while  deep  sunk 
in  reflection,  he  caught  hold  of  the  corner  of  the 
white  pocket-handkerchief  which  lay  on  the  table, 
and  carelessly  regarded  the  embroidered  letters,  to 
his  great  surprise  he  exposed  to  view  the  costly 
necklace.  Terrified  at  his  own  traitorous  move- 
ment, he  inquired  the  purport  of  this  rich  orna- 
ment. 

The  Countess  replied,  with  a  blush  and  confused 
playfulness, 

"  It  is  an  astounding  secret,  Baron ;  but  I  dare 
not  deprive  my  aunt  of  the  pleasure  of  revealing 
it  to  you.     She  intends " 

Francis,  to  whom  Forster's  communication  now 
recurred,  looked  with  indulgence  on  the  Countess's 
smiling  embarrassment,  but  was  not  the  less 
amazed  at  the  elder  Countess's  manifest  intention 
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of  twisting  and  twining  the  unpleasant  occurrence 
in  her  own  peculiar  way. 

"  See,  then,  now,  Countess,  it  is  ever  your  aunt 
does  this,  and  your  aunt  does  that  I"  he  cried 
somewhat  harshly,  as  he  threw  down  the  necklace 
he  had  just  taken  up.  "  You  will  never  be  able,  as 
long  as  you  stay  in  Mayence,  to  withdraw  yourself 
from  your  aunt's  imperativeness  and  evil  influence. 
That,  dearest  Josephine,  is  what  I  wished  to  say;  your 
heart  is  good  and  noble,  but  it  has  subjected  itself 
too  much  to  the  power  of  this  lady,  and  I  know, 
to  my  sorrow,  whither  this  may  lead.  There  are 
various  secret  matters  which  have  taken  place  in 
reference  to  our  betrothal,  and  those  domestic  ar- 
rangements we  were  just  speaking  of,  which  insult 
me  most  deeply  in  my  pride  and  my  honour.  You 
knew  about  them,  Countess,  and  I  entreat  you, 
tell  me  how  you  could  preserve  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject !" 

The  Countess,  in  evident  confusion,  declared  she 
did  not  understand  him.  Francis,  however,  began 
to  speak  more  explicitly  about  her  position,  but 
as  he  saw  that  Josephine  merely  smiled,  he  ex- 
claimed with  displeasure, 

"  How,  Josephine,  you  surely  understand  me  ! 
We  wish  to  establish  our  household  from  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  country,  with  taxes  pressed  from 
the  poor  and  crushed  peasantry,  and  thus,  as  your 
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aunt  expresses  herself,  set  our  establishment  on  an 
excellent  footing.  Do  you  feel  the  meaning  of 
this,  Josephine? — or  have  your  aunt's  insidious 
schemes  deceived  you  as  to  the  disgrace  attaching  to 
such  proceedings  ?  I  was  a  suitor  for  your  hand, 
dear  Countess — you  gave  it  me,  this  fair  white 
hand  ;  bring  it  to  me  pure  and  empty  before  the 
altar,  unpolluted  by  this  money  which  is  pressed 
on  your  acceptance.  I  know  that  you  despise  it. 
I  never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  purity  of  your 
heart  and  the  nobility  of  your  nature  ;  but  you 
have  allowed  the  principles  and  way  of  acting  of  your 
aunt  to  gain  too  excessive  an  influence  over  your 
feelings.  I  understand  the  reason  of  it — you  were 
dependent  on  her,  possessed  a  merry,  careless 
nature,  and  habit  has  an  unseen  power.  I  must 
free  you  from  this  destructive  state  of  subserviency. 
Your  delicacy  must  throw  off  that  covering,  to 
which  you  have  accustomed  it  in  this  house,  tainted 
by  the  pestiferous  odour  exhaled  by  your  aunt,  and 
composed  of  the  thickest  bronze  of  her  indifference 
to  all  noble  feelings." 

They  had  both  been  so  much  engrossed  by  the 
exciting  nature  of  this  conversation,  that  they  had 
not  noticed  a  carriage  roll  up  to  the  door,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  surprised  by  the  violent 
Countess.  She  had  heard,  on  entering  the  room, 
the  Baron's  last  words,  which  had  been  uttered  in 
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rather  a  loud  tone,  and  was  now  quite  beside  her- 
self from  passion.  She  vehemently  reproached  him 
for  having  taken  advantage  of  her  absence  to 
deceive  Josephine  as  to  the  reason  of  his  false 
behaviour. 

"  Do  you,  then,  fancy  yourself  justified  in  my 
sight  when  you  gain  over  my  niece  to  take  part 
against  me,  and  talk  with  her  on  matters  which  you 
ought  to  have  settled  with  me  alone  ?" 

"I  did  not  know,  gracious  lady,  that  I  had 
anything  to  settle  with  you,"  replied  Francis,  "  or, 
indeed,  any  reasons  to  justify  my  conduct.  Your 
Grace  is  at  present  somewhat  excited — pray  let  us 
not  misunderstand  one  another.  That  you  were 
not  present  during  my  conversation  with  Josephine 
was  certainly  very  agreeable  to  me,  because  I 
could  then  talk  more  unreservedly  with  her — my 
heart  could  speak  to  her  heart,  and  my  affection 
to  hers.  We  have  also  come  to  a  mutual  agree- 
ment, except  in  the  trifling  matter  of  our  future 
place  of  abode.  I  think  of  going  to  Franconia, 
and  building  up  our  hermitage  in  that  land  ;  but 
this  does  not  appear  at  present  altogether  pleasing 
to  my  darling  Josephine,  but  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
convince  her  that  I  set  less  value  on  migrating  to 
Franconia  than  on  leaving  Mayence ;  and,  in  truth, 
not  for  my  own  benefit  alone,  for,  in  addition  to 
my  motive  of  not  desiring  to  cause  you  so  much 
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trouble  with  ray  bride's  portion  and  trousseau, 
which  you  so  kindly  undertook,  to  my  great  con- 
fusion, I  wish  for  an  alteration  in  my  place  of 
abode,  principally  for  Josephine's  advantage  and 
interests." 

"  Indeed,  Baron  ! — for  Josephine's  advantage  ?" 
exclaimed  the  Countess,  giving  a  malicious  direc- 
tion to  the  conversation ;  "  you  never  spoke  a 
truer  word,  and  I  am  astonished  at  your  sincerity, 
for  your  intention  in  acting  thus  can  be  no  other 
than  to  break  off  certain  connections,  which " 

At  this  moment  she  observed  that  Countess 
Agnes  had  entered  the  room  by  a  side  door, 
accompanied  by  the  Admiral.  She  stopped,  and 
cast  her  eyes  on  Josephine,  then  turned  to  the  door 
which  led  into  the  boudoir,  and  intimated,  by  a 
sign  to  the  Baron,  that  he  was  to  follow  her  there. 
This  malicions  meaning  attached  to  his  expressed 
wish  surprised  our  young  friend  ;  but  he  merely 
replied  by  a  look  of  contempt,  with  which  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  smiling  Countess. 

"Do  you  not  see,  mon  ami"  she  continued, 
"  that  I  also  have  my  acquaintances,  who  lay 
secret  papers  before  me,  allow  me  to  cast  my  eyes 
over  other  persons'  affairs,  although  they  do  not 
wish,  as  in  your  case,  to  curry  favour  by  doing 
so." 

The  violent  scene  at  length  ended,  after  mutual 
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recrimination,  in  the  Countess  forbidding  him  her 
house.  Francis  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  had  left  his  hat.  Josephine,  frightened 
by  the  pallor  of  his  countenance,  ran  to  meet  him 
with  looks  of  terror  and  embarrassment.  He  led 
her  on  one  side,  and  whispered  to  her : 

"  I  have  been  compelled  to  explain  myself  to 
your  aunt,  and  she  has  forbidden  me  the  house  ; 
but  this  will  make  no  alteration  in  our  position, 
dearest  Josephine.  You  can  visit  my  mother,  who 
will  soon  be  yours  as  well,  and  there  we  will  see 
one  another.  I  trust  you  will  not  give  up  your 
love  at  the  commands  of  your  aunt." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  rumour  was  spread  about  that  a  serenade  was 
to  be  given  before  the  house  of  General  von  Pfirdt, 
and  everybody  hastened  thither  in  consequence. 
The  Elector,  it  must  be  stated,  was  delighted  at 
everything  which,  at  the  present  departure  of  the 
Mayennese  troops,  reminded  the  towns-people  of 
warlike  movements,  and  he  therefore  allowed  his 
court  band  to  serenade  the  generals,  of  whom 
he  had  twelve  residing  in  Mayence,  although  his 
little  army  only  consisted  of  three  thousand  men  en- 
gaged in  garrison  duty  in  the  capital  Erfurt,  and  the 
fortress  of  Konigstein.  On  this  account,  towards 
nightfall,  the  happy  people  pressed  together  in  the 
large  and  handsome  street  in  which  the  general 
resided,  and  laid  aside,  for  a  time,  their  jokes  and 
laughter,  their  singing  and  whistling.  The  greatest 
crowd  collected  on  the  Platz,  where  the  new  foun- 
tain was  situated,  and  which  was  lighted  by  the 
fading  beams  of  sunset,  while  a  refreshing  breeze 
from  the  Ehine  bore  along  the  baling  odours  of  a 
summer  evening. 
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Francis  lounged  along  behind  the  heaving  masses 
who  pressed  on  in  step  with  the  march  played  by 
the  drum,  and  left  the  susceptible  dreamer  further 
and  further  behind  them.  Before  he  joined  them 
again,  the  music  desks  had  been  arranged  in  a 
circle,  lighted  with  torches,  and  the  band  had  al- 
ready commenced  playing.  The  music  was 
Mozart's  ;  and  our  young  friend  quickly  recognized 
the  finale  to.  the  first  act  of  "  Don  Juan. "  He 
drew  a  little  on  one  side  from  the  restlessness  and 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  in  order  to  lose  none  of  the 
sweet  melody,  and  gave  way  with  mixed  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  pain  to  the  fascination  of  this  im- 
mortal music,  by  which  a  hearer  ever  feels  re- 
freshed and  invigorated.  The  continually  recurring 
strain  of  the  minuet  had  the  greatest  effect  on 
him,  as  it  sported  in  the  pure  child -dreams  of  love, 
rose  with  the  affectionate  seriousness  of  youth,  and 
grew  wilder  and  wilder,  till,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sweet  confusion  of  childish  recollections  and  youth- 
ful desire,  the  pain  cry  of  the  insulted  country 
girl  resounded.  On  a  sudden  these  sweet  tones 
ceased,  the  music  grew  more  impetuous  and  boister- 
ous, and  in  its  storm  was  accompanied  by  the 
terrifying  revenge  of  spurned  affection,  derided 
faithfulness,  and  death-dealing  arrogance. 

Francis  was  unspeakably  affected ;  so  many 
chords    of    his     heart     still    vibrated    from    the 
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events  of  the  last  few  days,  and  to  these  tones, 
so  intimately  allied  to  his  recollection,  his  long- 
ing and  anxieties  imparted  a  fresh  impulse.  The 
strangest  forebodings,  at  one  moment  encouraging, 
at  another  disheartening,  possessed  his  soul,  as 
in  a  storm  sunshine  and  clouds  pass  in  turn  across 
the  sky.  He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  the  soft 
breeze  which  fanned  his  heated  forehead,  afforded 
him  inexpressible  relief ;  aud  as  the  music  ceased, 
the  strange  fancy  occupied  his  heart  that  good 
spirits  had  been  whispering  in  his  ear  the  most 
blessed  assurances  of  future  happiness. 

On  Francis's  return  home,  his  valet  handed  him 
a  sealed  packet  which  had  just  been  delivered,  and 
which,  on  opening,  he  found  to  contain  the  whole 
of  Fides's  collection  of  papers.  There  could  have 
been  no  pieasanter  conclusion  for  an  evening  so 
full  of  emotion ;  the  neat  delicately  written  pages, 
between  which  he  found  many  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, each  placed  in  proper  order  with  the  rest 
— what  recollections  did  they  summon  up  in  his 
heart !  With  these  sensations  was  mingled 
the  music  of  the  minuet,  which  he  still  heard 
hummed  or  whistled  by  passers-by,  while  he  was 
standing  at  the  window,  and  long  after  he  had  ex- 
tinguished his  candle. 

The  early  dawn  awoke  our  young  friend  to  a  fresli 
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examination  of  these  dear  papers.  He  now  fetched 
his  own  morocco  portfolio,  to  which  was  attached 
on  either  side  a  pocket  lined  with  white  silk,  and 
which  was  fastened  in  front  by  a  golden  button. 
What  childish  pleasure  he  felt  as  he  fitted  the  pages 
in  the  case  which  was  to  be  the  future  habitation  of 
such  a  charming  selection  of  songs,  fables,  mottoes, 
&c. !  He  remembered  that  he  had  left  a  large 
collection  of  the  same  nature  at  his  chateau  in  the 
Kheingau,  which  he  could  bring  with  him  the  next 
time  he  visited  it,  and  add  to  the  book  ;  he  had 
also  very  recently  made  extracts  from  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  quotations  in  which  Marguerite  reminded 
him  of  Fides,  and  he  saw  nothing  wrong  in  ex- 
pressing to  the  beloved  girl,  in  the  poet's  words, 
those  sentiments  which,  as  the  honourable  bride- 
groom of  a  countess  were  not  allowed  to  pass  his 
lips  ;  and  still  he  entertained  a  secret  wish  that 
Fides,  on  reading  these  passages,  would  remember 
him,  and  feel  that  he,  too,  while  writing  them,  had 
thought  of  her.  So  happy  is  the  human  heart  at 
finding,  in  a  carefully-tended  garden,  many  sweet 
flowers,  which  the  proprietor  regards  as  weeds,  but 
from  which  the  wandering  bee  of  love  sips  her 
honey. 

While  engaged  in  such  dreamy  employment,  our 
young  friend  was  surprised,  after  neither  being 
again  invited  to  the  palace  nor  summoned  to  the 
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council,  by  receiving  an  envelope  with  the  great 
seal  of  Chancery  attached,  which  contained  a  man- 
date from  the  Prince,  in  which  the  young  Baron 
was  given  the  actual  title  of  Government  Coun- 
cillor, and  ordered  to  Erfurt  before  the  1st  of 
October.  Francis  immediately  thought  of  the 
Countess  Condenhove,  and  the  impetuous  hauteur 
he  felt  at  the  revenge  she  had  taken  soon  counter- 
balanced the  first  feelings  of  vexation  at  his  re- 
moval. Still,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  red  port- 
folio, a  despondency  weighed  on  his  heart  at 
leaving  Mayence  and  his  Fides.  He  thus  reflected 
on  the  design  he  had  formed  of  migrating  to  Fran- 
conia  and  sending  in  his  resignation,  and  his  first 
impulse  was  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but 
this  he  found,  after  a  quiet  consideration,  had 
much  against  it — a  regard  for  his  mother's  situa- 
tion or  prejudices,  the  commands  of  his  deceased 
father,  and,  above  all,  his  own  views  of  the  duty  he 
owed  his  Prince,  and  the  character  of  an  indepen- 
dent man,  who  ever  ought  to  seek  a  station  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  equipoise  between  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  authority  of  the  Prince. 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  Forster  came  one 
morning,  hastily  and  in  great  excitement,  to  invite 
his  young  friend,  for  that  evening,  not  to  his  own 
house,  but  to  Sommering's,  who,  after  his  return 
from  his  lengthened  journey  and  a  stay  of  a  few 
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days  at  Frankfurt,  had  arrived  in  Mayence,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  his  young  wife  in  his  own 
social  circle.  This  gentleman  had  now  invited  his 
learned  friends  to  supper,  to  celebrate  the  visit  of 
a  distinguished  stranger.  "  I  mentioned  you  to 
Somniering,"  exclaimed  Forster,  with  exultation, 
"  and  both  himself  and  his  charming  wife  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you  at  their  house ;  but  I  will  not 
tell  you  the  stranger's  name — you  will  never  guess 
it — but  you  know  him  ;  you  are  enthusiastic  for 
him,  almost  worship  him.  But,  stay,  I  dare  not 
say  more — " 

The  Baron  did  not  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle, 
through  the  certainty  of  not  being  able  to  guess  it, 
and  his  ignorance  of  any  traveller  for  whom  he 
was  an  enthusiast.  Forster,  too,  hastened  away 
without  giving  him  the  slightest  clue,  only  when 
he  got  to  the  door  he  turned  and  cried,  "  Ye  gods! 
how  delighted  you  will  be!" 

The  celebrated  traveller  was  the  first  to  arrive, 
about  nightfall,  at  Sommering's ;  he  was  a  stately 
and  handsome  man,  of  about  forty  years  of  age. 
A  black  and  sparkling  eye,  full  of  fire  and  spirit, 
gleamed  beneath  a  broad  and  high  forehead,  to 
which  a  nose  and  chin  of  a  noble  and  almost 
Grecian  shape  were  united.  An  attractive  serious- 
ness, allied  to  an  expression  of  good-humour  and 
eloquence,  played  around  his  firmly-chiselled  lips; 
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and  his  carriage  was  noble,  though  injured  by  a 
rather  pedantic  display  of  gravity.  As  he  walked 
up  and  down  in  conversation  with  his  host,  he 
held  himself  somewhat  stiffly,  his  head  raised  high 
in  the  air,  and  moving  with  a  short  and  indecisive 
step. 

The  young  wife,  who  was  still  engaged  in  the 
preparations  for  the  supper,  which  was  intended 
to  do  honour  to  the  epicurean  guest  and  the 
Frankfurt  cookery,  had  left  the  two  gentlemen  to 
their  serious  conversation. 

"  How  often,  my  dear  Sommering,"  the  stranger 
at  this  moment  was  saying,  "  while  I  was  reading 
your  works,  from  which  I  have  obtained  so  much 
instruction,  have  I  esteemed  you  happy,  from  the 
fact  that  your  vocation  calls  you  to  the  examination 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  it  is  your  duty 
to  devote  your  life  to  such  considerations.  One 
thing,  however,  I  have  to  remind  you,  that  you 
gain  no  benefit  for  your  labours  when  you  summon 
the  philosophers  to  your  assistance.  This  class 
understands,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  its 
profession,  and  carries  it  on  quite  properly  in  an 
abstracted  and  inexorable  manner;  why  should  not 
Ave  empirics  and  realists  also  know  our  own  sphere, 
understand  our  own  benefit,  remain  among  and 
work  for  ourselves,  and  at  the  most  only  be  au- 
ditors in  their  school,  when   they  criticise   those 
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powers  by  the  means  of  which  we  are  compelled  to 
effect  one  object?" 

"  Your  Excellency  is  perfectly  right/'  cried 
Sommering,  who,  in  a  more  than  usual  state  of 
excitement  from  the  agreeable  visit,  presented  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  measured  movements  of 
his  guest,  by  the  restless  play  of  his  trembling 
fingers.  "It  is  just  as  you  say,  we  shall  remain 
monarchs  of  the  existing,  and  more  and  more  con- 
firm our  power  against  these  philosophers,  the 
revolutionists  and  sans-culottes  of  thought." 

"  Excellent!  dear  Sommering,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  smile;  and  Sommering  continued: 

"Would  that  I  might  occasionally  borrow  your 
genial  pen,  with  which  you  explain  everything  so 
clearly  and  patently.  Men  like  myself  ought  per- 
haps not  to  write  at  all.  Why  should  we  not 
wander,  like  peripatetics,  through  the  country,  and 
teach  as  we  go?" 

"  Not  so,  my  highly-treasured  friend,"  explained 
his  guest.  "  You  have  afforded  me  consolation 
and  true  enlivenment  by  your  valuable  discoveries. 
You  must  remember,  too,  that  you  have  legitimately 
defined  man  as  a  writing  animal,  by  God's  grace." 

Sommering  laughed,  and  rubbed  his  hands ;  and 
his  friend  added,  after  a  pause, 

"  Then  Forster  intends  to  come  this  evening  ? — 
how  is  the  excellent  man  getting  on  ?" 
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"  I  am  much  dissatisfied  with  him,"  answered 
Sommering,  in  a  rather  impetuous  tone,  "  for  if  I 
considered  him  formerly  much  too  vehement  a 
speaker  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  I  find  him 
now,  after  my  few  months  of  absence,  fully 
attracted  by  it,  and  enthusiastic  for  its  progress. 
There  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  arguing  with 
him,  for  he  becomes  immediately  excited,  and  I 
should  be  very  little  pleased  were  this  unlucky 
revolution  in  France  to  disturb  our  old  German 
amity." 

"jNo,  not  on  your  life,"  added  the  stately  guest. 
"  You  ought  rather  to  allow  Forster  to  be  a  cos- 
mopolite and  partisan  of  the  movement,  on  account 
of  his  varied  travels.  To  you,  however,  may  be 
conceded,  my  dear  friend,  in  your  character  of 
natural  philosopher,  a  deportment  more  observant 
and  more  attached  to  quiet  developement,  and  it  is 
my  good  fortune  to-day,  on  the  fair  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  to  meet  with  men  worthy  of  respect  belong- 
ing to  both  parties.  I  dined,  namely,  with  the 
Prussian  Envoy-Extraordinary,  the  Master  of  the 
Hunt,  Von  Stein,  who  expressed  himself  very 
violently  against  everything  connected  with  revo- 
lution ;  and  this  evening — but  I  fancy  it  will  be 
better  to  leave  all  political  questions  on  one  side  ; 
for,  even  though  many  of  your  guests  cannot 
deny  the   possession   of  revolutionary   sentiments, 
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still  I  must  remember  for  my  own  person  that  I 
am  hastening  in  the  suite  of  my  most  gracious 
master,  to  join  an  army  intended  to  put  an  end  to 
these  opinions,  and  their  further  extension. " 

"  May  God  grant  it  I"  exclaimed  Sommering, 
"  for  tranquillity  best  suits  literary  men,  like  our- 
selves ;  we  require  peace  for  our  revolutions." 

"  Under  other  circumstances,  Forster  would  be 
the  very  man,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  to  see 
that  the  song  '  Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie '  is  in 
no  language  adapted  for  persons  possessing  a  com- 
petency, but  was  merely  written  and  composed  to 
console  and  cheer  poor  devils  ;  this  song  at  a  well- 
covered  board  appears  to  me  like  the  motto  of  the 
rich  man,  "Pain,  vin,  et  liberte" 

The  guests  who  had  been  invited  now  gradually 
made  their  appearance.  Forster  and  his  wife,  as 
well  as  Baron  Francis,  arrived  at  an  early  hour  ; 
and  the  young  man,  on  being  presented  to  the 
stranger,  and  hearing  him  named  Goethe,  almost 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  A  varied  conversation, 
which  at  first  carried  too  much  ballast,  through  the 
reverence  shown  towards  the  distinguished  guest, 
was  commenced,  but  soon  became  more  animated 
when  the  two  ladies,  Forster  and  Sommering, 
threw  some  of  these  heavy  considerations  over- 
board, and,  with  cheerful  spirits  and  talented 
remarks,   dispelled   the   polite   poet's   accustomed 
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gravity,  and  caused  him  to  feel  most  amiably 
disposed. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  the  free-spoken  Frankfurt 
dame,  at  once  hit  upon  the  proper  subject  on 
which  Goethe  ever  gladly  spoke.  She  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  mother,  and  was 
enabled  to  tell  in  a  droll  manner  many  little 
events  which  had  happened  to  her,  and  many 
happy  expressions  she  had  employed.  Some 
Frankfurt  anecdotes  and  allusions,  well  understood 
among  the  company,  caused  pleasure  and  laugh- 
ter, both  soon  expressed  in  a  somewhat  loud 
tone. 

"  I  have  had  excellent  enjoyment  for  a  few 
days/'  remarked  Goethe,  "  and  was  once  more,  at 
home,  my  mother's  spoiled  darling.  In  truth, 
tents  and  the  Suttler's  booth  will  seem  very 
disagreeable  to  me  after  my  mother's  house  and 
bed,  kitchen  and  cellar,  especially,  too,  as  I  do  not 
feel  the  slightest  interest  as  to  whether  aristocratic 
or  democratic  opinions  get  the  worse  of  the  cam- 
paign." 

This  last  remark  of  the  poet's  raised  a  flame  in 
Forster's  bosom.  He,  however,  held  the  mastery 
over  himself,  and  merely  said,  with  forced  jocose- 
ness, 

"  I  see  that  poetry,  which  is  now,  in  a  very 
unusual  manner,   commencing   a  campaign  under 
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the  banner  of  politics,  still  remains  quite  neutral, 
just  as  the  Palatinate  and  Wurtemberg  have  de- 
clared themselves." 

"  I  do  not,  in  fact,  join  in  this  campaign  as  a 
poet/'  replied  Goethe  with  an  embarrassed  smile. 
"A  poet  has  rather  to  keep  himself  aloof  from 
everything  worldly.  True  poetry  shews  its  power 
by  acting  as  a  gospel — by  freeing  us,  through  its 
inward  cordiality  and  external  contentment,  from 
those  burthens  which  press  so  heavily  on  us.  Like 
an. air  balloon,  she  raises  us,  with  all  the  ballast  ap- 
pended to  us,  into  higher  regions,  and  permits  us 
to  enjoy  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  confused  mazes  of 
the  sublunary  world.  But  I  am  for  once  induced 
to  travel  into  a  foreign  land,  and  I  regard  myself 
as  a  naturalist,  and,  in  consequence,  hope  to  find 
favourable  opportunities  for  the  study  of  colours, 
which  will  fully  employ  my  time." 

"  That  you  will  do,"  cried  Forster,  rather  an- 
xiously ;  "  but,  my  God  !  Privy- Councillor,  you 
understand  the  season  in  which  you  live,  and  know 
how  to  employ  it  to  advantage.  The  revolution 
has  scarce  introduced  the  tricolour,  before  you 
hurry  to  make  your  observations,  and  gain  through 
them  these  fresh  colours,  after  the  Bourbon  lily 
has  become  somewhat  discoloured." 

The  momentary  embarrassment  which  seized  the 
company  was  soon  removed  by  a  hearty  laugh  from 
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Goethe  ;  but,  in  order  to  change  the  conversation, 
he  asked  after  Heinse. 

"  What  is  the  Ardinghello  poet  about,  dear 
Forster  ?     You  are,  of  course,  a  friend  of  his  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Heinse  gets  on  capitally,"  replied  For- 
ster ;  "  though,  however  much  I  should  like  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  so  much  the  more  does  he 
increase  the  difficulty  of  approaching  him.  The 
cover  he  wears  is  not  of  wood,  but  of  leather,  and 
Satan  himself  could  not  pull  it  off  him,  and  I  fear 
the  leather  has  identified  itself  with  the  substance 
it  covers  ;  in  truth,  his  egotisms  demand  our  admi- 
ration." 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  remarked  Goethe,  "  to  read 
what  strong  passages  the  author  has  introduced  in 
his  romance  against  princely  despotism — he  who 
is  the  librarian  of  a  prince.  What  does  the  Elector 
say  to  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  he  says  about  that,"  re- 
plied Forster ;  u  but  in  reference  to  many  wanton 
and  lascivious  passages,  the  story  goes  that  he  re- 
marked, Avhile  giving  him  a  handsome  money  pre- 
sent, '  You  have  written  des  cochonneries,  but  still 
they  are  very  pretty  and  agreeable.'  " 

In  this  manner  the  conversation  among  the  com- 
pany turned  from  one  subject  to  the  other,  until 
at  supper  it  acquired  a  tone  in  unison  with  the  em- 
ployment they  were  engaged  in.     The  repast  was, 
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according  to  Frankfurt  usage,  luxurious  and  dainty, 
and  was  accompanied  by  choice  wines  ;  and  though 
Goethe  was  not  at  all  behindhand  in  duly  appreciat- 
ing it,  the  true  inauguration  of  the  feast  fell  from 
Forster's  lips ;  for  as  his  health  compelled  him  to 
eat  but  little,  and  that  the  plainest  food,  and  as 
he  felt  the  effects  of  even  a  single  glass  of  wine,  he 
was  ever,  when  at  table,  inclined  to  speak ;  and  so 
now  gave  vent,  in  a  convivial  and  talented  manner, 
to  his  ideas  of  the  high  import  of  exquisite  cheer. 

^  The  kitchen,"  he  said,  "  with  its  numerous 
dainty  accompaniments,  is  the  mistress  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  succeeded  in  making  Nature  its  ser- 
vant and  provider,  in  order  to  exalt  the  spirits  of 
mortals.  Let  us  consider  the  human  tongue  in  its 
double  office — as  organ  of  taste  and  speech  ;  do 
we  not  see,  embodied  in  this  one  single  member, 
the  power  given  to  man  of  perfecting  himself? 
The  tongue  is  the  medium  of  our  bodily  existence 
and  our  intellectual  development ;  enjoyment  and 
ideality  meet  on  this  narrow  bridge,  which  joins 
the  corporeal  to  the  mental  world,  in  order  to  raise 
them  to  a  mutual  understanding.  Equally  remark- 
able for  the  inquirer  are  the  effects  of  this  intimate 
agreement  between  the  instrument  of  reason  and 
digestion.  What  physiologist  would  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  hero  courage  of  the  great  Frederick, 
his  inexhaustible  activity,  his  eagle  look,  and  the 
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lightnings  of  his  intellect  were  quite  independent 
of  the  immoderate  voracity  of  his  stomach ; 
and  no  person  skilled  in  such  matters  can  deny 
that  the  disposition  of  our  feelings  depend  mainly 
on  the  greater  or  the  less  irritability  of  the  nerves 
of  the  abdomen.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  softer 
emotions  of  compassion,  sympathy  for  our  fellow- 
men,  enthusiasm  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  have 
never  been  yet  found  in  persons  of  such  ostrich-like 
stomachs,  how  happy  must  King  .  Frederick's  sub- 
jects have  felt  that  polenta  and  vermicelli  pud- 
dings were  more  agreeable  to  his  palate  than  good 
for  his  digestion." 

Goethe  added,  with  laughable  solemnity, 
"  Our  friend  initiates  us  into  a  mysterious  ser- 
vitude, to  which  we  would  all  gladly  be  subject. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of  devotion  which,  by  its 
good  and  excellent  works,  can  save  those  who  are 
deficient  in  the  true  faith  !" 

"I  can  call  history  to  bear  testimony  in  my 
favour,"  said  Forster,  eagerly.  "  As  every- 
thing in  life  rests  on  mutual  assistance,  I  can 
affirm  that  the  refinement  of  sensuality,  to  which 
we  may  add  daintiness,  as  it  exists  only  among 
cultivated  nations,  must  also  advance  universal  en- 
lightenment. The  most  stupid  nations  feed  in  the 
simplest  manner ;  the  way  of  living  among  the 
more    intellectual  is  composed  of  many  different 
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ingredients.  Where  can  we  find  rougher  beings 
than  in  Eastern  Asia,  among  the  flesh-devouring 
noraade  tribes? — where  weaker  than  in  India,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  lives  on  rice  ? 
What  a  contrast  to  these  is  presented  by  our  hardy 
and  sensible  European  peasant,  who,  with  his 
mixed  diet,  lays  both  the  Indies  under  contribu- 
tion, in  order  to  enjoy  sugar  and  cinnamon  with 
his  millet  soup  !" 

"  We  must  fully  coincide  in  this,"  said  Goethe, 
jestingly  ;  "  we  who  are  now  standing  in  such  a 
sensual  and  mysterious  connexion  with  the  kitchen 
of  a  European  naturalist.  Well,  be  it  so  ;  let  us 
then,  by  my  body,  not  despise  any  of  these  dain- 
ties, even  if  we  risk  that  their  first  effects  no  longer 
remain  a  secret." 

All  laughed  and  joked — Forster,  that  in  the 
end  there  must  be  a  certain  bond  of  union  between 
his  philosophy  and  an  indigestion  ;  but  the  subject 
was  still  very  attractive  for  the  merry  and  con- 
vivial guests.  One  reminded  them  that  the  reason 
for  the  most  nourishing  articles  of  food  being  the 
most  tasteless,  was  that  they  could  be  eaten  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  without  causing  repugnance  ; 
another  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  secret  of  a 
spiritual  influence  possessed  by  corporal  enjoy- 
ment could  be  easily  solved  or  explained  ;  for  which 
Forster  found  a  reason   in  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
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perties  of  food  altered  the  condition  of  the  juices, 
and  consequently  must  have  a  material  effect  on 
human  organization.  At  dessert  they  began  to 
inquire  into  the  real  abiding-place  of  agreeable 
relish;  and  Baron  Francis  believed  it  would  be 
found  among  those  sweets  and  spices  the  gifts  of 
the  sun  in  tropical  climates. 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  exclaimed  Forster.  "  It  is  a 
poetry  interwoven  by  sunshine  and  ethereal  fire ; 
it  is  a  condensation  of  light  and  heat  which  our 
tongue  enjoys  in  the  sweetness  and  oil  of  these 
bounties,  for  the  inflammability  and  evaporation 
of  the  latter  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  those 
elements  ;  for  we  find,  in  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
sugar  together,  that  a  phosphoric  glimmer  betrays 
the  presence  of  the  light  dwelling  in  them." 

"  What  a  fair  type,"  cried  Francis,  "of  the 
struggles  and  conflicts,  in  Church  and  State,  for 
love  and  courage  in  behalf  of  right  and  truth, 
when  they  clash,  resuscitates  the  primitive  light 
of  the  world,  which  lies  bound  in  the  dark  conjunc- 
tions of  life !" 

"  The  only  difference  is  that  the  passions  and 
weapons  of  nations  or  factions  are  not  mere  lumps 
of  sugar,"  said  Madame  Sommering. 

"  And  only  dissolve  in  blood  instead  of  hot  tea," 
said  Madame  Therese. 

"  We  will  lay  on  one  side  all  such  melancholy 
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reflections,  with  which  the  iEra  is  already  over- 
burthened,"  said  Goethe,  warningly,  "and  con- 
sider every  man  happy,  who,  in  the  present  day, 
dare  withdraw  from  the  political  temperament  of 
his  fellow-men  into  a  circle  where  nothing  but  love 
and  amity,  the  arts  and  sciences,  can  enter.  Let 
us,  however,  wish  that  the  exalted  rulers  of  the 
earth,  and  our  royalists  among  them,  may  enjoy  a 
lively  view  of  our  dear  Forster's  affectionate  policy, 
which  exerts  itself  in  improving,  or,  may  I  say, 
annihilating  the  narrowness  of  conception  and  wild- 
ness  of  passion  among  nations  by  a  well-filled 
kitchen.  A  good  King  of  France  once  wished 
every  one  of  his  subjects  to  have  a  Sunday  fowl- 
cooking  in  his  pot.  He  was  in  the  right,  I  now 
clearly  see  ;  and  such  prosperity  ought  to  have 
prevailed  in  France,  instead  of  this  hunger  and 
poverty  which  have  brought  about  such  a  terrible 
revolution." 

With  these  words  the  poet  rose,  after  reminding 
them  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  As  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  added  sport- 
ively, 

"  To-day  the  ladies  ought  to  be  especially 
pleased  with  us,  for  we  have  doubly  recognized 
their  merits  with  the  organs  of  taste  and  speech, 
although  not  more  than  they  deserve." 

The  rest  of  the  guests  accompanied  the  honoured 
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stranger  to  his  hotel.  It  was  a  lovely  August 
nijrht :  a  glorious  breeze  refreshed  the  heated  con- 
vives,  and  in  the  same  way  that  visitors  of  high 
rank  are  saluted  with  blazing  torches,  two  meteors 
at  this  moment  flew  across  the  pure  sky,  and  sunk 
behind  St.  Stephen's  hill.  Although  it  was  so 
late,  there  was  still  great  noise  in  the  Schuster- 
gasse,  and  as  our  friends  arrived  before  the  " Three 
Crowns,"  and  knocked  at  the  closed  door,  a  lot  of 
merry  roisterers  came  hurrying  down  the  street. 

"Aha!"  they  cried,  "we've  met  some  jolly 
companions,"  but  on  drawing  near  they  recognised 
their  mistake,  and  laughingly  apologised. 

"  We  have  been  compelled  to  become  wandering 
topers,"  said  one  of  them.  "  As  we  must  not 
speak  about  politics  in  the  wine  and  beer  houses, 
so  we've  been  singing  political  songs.  Now  a  new 
order  has  been  issued  by  the  police  that  no  guest 
be  allowed  to  sit  after  ten  o'clock,  so  we  are  obliged 
to  drink  as  we  walk." 

The  porter  opened  the  gate,  and  as  he  fancied 
the  persons  who  knocked  must  be  some  of  these 
night  wanderers,  he  had  brought  a  quantity  of 
bottles,  which  were  quickly  accepted  and  paid  for. 
Each  of  them  carried  a  large  glass  in  his  hand  ; 
one  went  round  and  filled  the  glasses,  and  a  vivat 
was  brought  to  our  friends  on  the  spot. 

"  You  have   sailed   round  the   world,  my  dear 
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Forster,"  said  Goethe,  "  and  now  you  can  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  new  tribe  of  noraades  in 
your  fatherland ;  or  shall  we  compare  them  to 
camels,  who  pant  in  the  desert  for  hidden  foun- 
tains ?  But,  my  friends,'  what  behaviour  is  this 
on  the  banks  of  your  glorious  stream  ?  I  never 
before  found  Mayence  so  animated  and  excited." 

Forster  clasped  tightly  the  poet's  hand  offered 
him  in  farewell ;  the  fresh  air  had  heightened  his 
slight  intoxication,  the  affecting  moment  his  feel- 
ings, and  he  said  with  exultation — 

"  Mayence  excited  ! — the  whole  world  was  never 
in  such  a  condition  as  the  present !  Man  and  poet, 
have  you  not  yourself  deserted  the  open  and 
cheerful  heights  of  the  Muses  to  follow  in  the 
bloody  footmarks  of  war?  Give  me  a  glass,  citizen 
— a  full  one.  No  farewell  to  the  poet  whom  the 
world  reveres,  and  whom  it  possesses  eternally  in 
his  writings.  No  ;  as  the  enlightened  Greeks  once 
sacrificed  to  an  unknown  divinity,  so  do  I  drink 
this  glass  to  the  unknown,  who  is  yet  to  come 
among  us.  We  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  century;  this  universal  desire  for  an  alteration 
in  the  present  forms  of  life,  for  assistance  against 
so  many  misuses ;  this  searching  in  one  place 
and  the  other ;  this  rising  of  reason  against 
political  oppression  ;  these  educational  institutions 
for  the   formation  of   reasoning  machines ;    these 
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convulsions  of  belief  in  miracles  beyond  the  bounds 
of  common  sense  ;  this  struggle  of  enlightenment 
with  the  Church  ;  this  universal  fermentation — all 
these  proclaim  a  fresh  teacher  and  a  new  doc- 
trine." 

"  That  is  a  noble  and  great  expectation/'  replied 
Goethe,  with  solemn  earnestness,  as  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  withdrew  into  the  passage  of  the  hotel, 
while  his  dark  eye  glistened  beneath  the  light 
which  the  waiter  carried.  "A  saviour  has  ap- 
peared in  many  a  restless  and  inquiring  time  ;  but, 
my  dear  friend  Forster,  let  us  not  forget  one  thing, 
which  must  not  be  lost  from  sight  either  in  France 
or  Germany — everything  which  liberates  our  minds, 
without  giving  us  the  proper  command  over  our- 
selves, is  destructive.  With  these  words,  fare- 
well !" 

The  door  of  the  "Three  Crowns"  had  been 
closed  after  the  poet's  entry  ;  the  other  friends  had 
hurried  away  when  the  merry  topers  gave  a  cheer 
for  Forster ;  Francis  alone  remained  by  his  side, 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

This  evening,  which  had  been  so  much  enlivened 
by  enjoyment  and  interchange  of  ideas,  left  Forster 
much  matter  for  reflection,  during  which,  however, 
bis  temperament  still  remained  exalted  and  cheer- 
ful. He  was  anxious  to  learn  what  impression  this 
glorious  man  had  made  on  Baron  Francis,  and  he 
consequently,  one  afternoon,  hurried  to  pay  him 
a  visit.     He  only  found  Cecilia  at  home. 

"  Do  you  already  know,"  said  Cecilia,  in  a  lively 
tone — "  but  no,"  she  continued,  "  you  cannot  yet 
be  aware  that  the  Elector  has  rejected  your  petition 
for  the  Professorship  of  Natural  History.  Tell 
me,  what  have  you  done  to  offend  the  Countess 
Condenhove  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  I  know  no  reason  for  her  anger." 
"  She  has  been  the  cause  of  his  refusal,"  inter- 
rupted the  Baroness  ;  "  she  is  in  a  violent  passion 
with  you,  and  I,  perhaps,  shall  be  the  same,  for 
you  ever  promise  more  than  you  perform.  But 
no,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that ;  it  was  something 
else " 
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She  sprung  up  in  confusion  and   hesitation,  and 
Y  then  said,  in  a  different  tone, 

"  You  treat  me  in  a  very  contemptuous  man- 
ner." 

"  Oh  !  my  gracious  Baroness  !"  said  Forster. 

"  And  always  gracious,  too,"  she  scolded.  "  You 
never  say  I  am  kind  to  you,  have  ever  been  well 
affectioned  towards  you,  but  you  ever  misunderstand 
me — yes,  misunderstand  me  !  Perhaps  I  may  mis- 
interpret my  own  motives,  but  then  why  should  I 
feel  ashamed  to  say  it  ?  I  felt  an  interest  in  you, 
and  gradually  acquired  an  affection  for  you  ;  it  was 
the  most  intimate  sympathy  with  your  mistaken 
and  maltreated  heart — for  your  honour,  your  soul 
full  of  love  and  devotion  towards  a  woman — I  may 
say  creature,  and  what  a  creature !  You  must 
know  it,  I  must  speak  openly,  for  your  own  sake — 
I  mean  your  Therese — she  is  faithless,  and  deceives 
you." 

"  Baroness !"  shrieked  Forster,  as  he  sprung 
up. 

Cecilia  also  rose,  and  now,  feeling  the  full  im- 
port of  what  she  had  said,  after  such  repeated 
shrinking,  exclaimed, 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  but  be  not  angry  with  me,  my 
dear  friend  ;  do  not  misunderstand  me — do  not 
hate  me,  dearest  friend  !" 

Losing  all  power  over  her  actions,   she  threw 
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herself  on  his  bosom,  and,  as  if  she  wished  to  hide 
herself  from  the  effects  of  the  betrayal  of  this  un- 
happy secret,  and  her  own  feelings,  she  pressed 
her  burning  cheek  tightly  to  his  shoulder. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  such  dissonant  hearts  beat 
so  violently  together,  in  a  moment  of  the  most  op- 
posite sensations.  Motionless,  and  with  his  eye 
averted  from  the  charming  object  which  courted 
his  embrace,  Forster  said  coldly  and  firmly, 

"  Baroness,  you  have  uttered  a  terrible  accusa- 
tion, which  you  cannot  prove.  Stand  up  boldly. 
I  demand  your  explanation — your  justification. 
Tis  an  accusation,  by  Heaven,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  confirmed  friendship,  nor  by 
the  additional  weight  of  feminine  affection. 

Cecilia  sprung  back,  and  pushed  Forster  from 
her  with  violence  ;  her  flaming  eye  was  firmly  fixed 
upon  him,  but  while  she  sought  words  she  burst 
into  tears.  She  raised  her  loose  silken  dress  be- 
fore her  face,  and  a  note  fell  from  her  heaving 
bosom.  She  quickly  picked  it  up,  and  after  wiping 
her  tearful  eyes,  she  held  before  him  its  address  to 
Huber,  its  commencement  with  the  tender  "thou," 
and  the  signature,  "  thy  Therese." 

"  The  writing  you  recognise,"  she  said  in  a  sof- 
tened voice ;  "  it  is  written  by  that  hand  in  which 
you  laid  your  own,  in  token  of  a  life-lasting  union. 
I  have  need  of  little  more  to  justify  my  compassion 
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for  you,  which  you  falsely  term  an  accusation.  If 
you  desire  any  further  conviction,  examine  those 
letters,  which  Huber  openly  sends  to  your  Therese, 
and  you  will  find  them  very  different  from  those 
billets  doux  which  your  wife  receives  when  alone." 

"Baroness,  whence  have  you  learned  all  this?" 
asked  Forster  with  painful  disquietude.  "  Forgive 
me,  but  through  how  many  hands  has  this  note 
passed?" 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Forster,"  replied  Ce- 
cilia ;  "  more  I  dare  not  tell  you — but  send  your 
nursemaid  away,  she  is  bigoted  and  mercenary. 
It  is  fortunate  that  she  cannot  read  herself,  and 
gave  up  the  letter  to  my  father-confessor.  Do 
not  ask  who  this  man  is  ;  but  you  see  that  the 
road  the  letter  took  to  my  hands  was  no  lengthy 
one." 

"  Give  it  me,  I  pray  you." 

"No,"  she  replied  decidedly;  "it  has  played 
its  part — it  has  justified  the  friendship  I  bear  you. 
Beyond  this  I  should  only  serve  your  jealousy 
and  your  future  plans,  and  my  complaisance  does 
not  extend  so  far." 

She  tore  the  letter  into  the  smallest  possible 
pieces,  which  she  threw  through  the  open  window 
to  the  winds,  and,  after  this,  continued  with  feeling, 

"  I  entertained  no  ignoble  thoughts  about  your 
wife,  dear  Forster ;  the  note  contained  nothing  of 
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the  sort — not  a  word  in  it  alluded  to  anything  im- 
proper, but  each  one  is  poured  from  a  soul  which 
lives  only  for  the  friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
I  only  felt  the  injustice  with  which  you  are  treated, 
for  I  know  what  you  require  and  deserve — an  open 
and  undivided  heart.  How  it  is  that  I  suffer  as 
much  as  yourself  at  this  discovery  I  do  not  under- 
stand. Perhaps  it  is  because  I,  too,  have  met 
with  unfaithfulness.  I  thought,  too,  of  helping 
you  in  another  matter,  but  it  is  incompatible  with 
my  feelings  to  enter  into  a  verbal  explanation  with 
you  on  the  subject.  But  take  this  letter ;  it  is  a 
prescription  to  remove  all  your  domestic  necessities. 
I  have  long  struggled  with  myself  before  making 
up  my  mind  to  communicate  it  to  you,  but  I  can 
do  so  with  the  greater  ease,  as  I  now  lose  you  for 
ever." 

Forster  stood  before  her  lost  in  thought  and 
with  folded  hands  ;  he  looked  listlessly  on  the  paper 
which  was  offered  him,  and  then  painfully  into 
Cecilia's  eyes.  She  put  the  letter  quickly  between 
the  folds  of  his  waistcoat,  and  <rentlv  asked  him  if  he 
forgave  her — if  he  did  not  despise  her.  And  as 
he  still  was  silent  with  a  melancholy  smile,  she 
threw  herself  with  vehemence  on  his  neck,  kissed 
his  cold  lips,  and  with  the  exclamation,  "  Farewell 
for  ever,  beloved,"  rushed  into  her  bed-chamber, 
and  fastened  the  door. 
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Our  friend  raised  himself  from  his  bent  position, 
and  after  trying  to  regain  his  self-possession,  left 
the  house  with  a  haughty  glance  at  the  listening 
servants. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

When  Forster  arrived  under  the  lindens  on  the 
cattle-market,  he  felt  inexpressibly  desolate.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  return  home  ;  he 
feared,  too,  that  he  might  meet  acquaintances,  and 
so  wandered  through  the  towngate  to  a  spot  where 
the  sultry  August  afternoon  offered  the  least 
shade.  Who  would  have  liked  to  accompany  him 
in  the  quiet  and  oppressive  atmosphere  ?  But  it 
would  have  been  still  more  irksome  to  follow  him 
in  the  tangled  state  of  his  mind.  It  was  not  jea- 
lousy, hatred,  or  spite  which  caused  such  storms  in 
this  noble  breast,  but  a  painful  sense  of  mortifica- 
tion and  desolation,  alternating  with  the  contradic- 
tions of  doubt  and  pride.  These  more  cheering 
feelings,  however,  soon  forsook  his  desponding 
heart,  for  the  tenderness  which  pervaded  the  note 
gainsaid  his  doubts,  and  his  pride  gave  way  to  a 
melancholy  which  overwhelmed  him  when  he  con- 
trasted his  past  life  with  his  present  affection ;  and 
even  this  despondency  was  further  embittered  by 
the  reflection  that  he  had  lived  so  long  in  the  illu- 
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sions  of  love  and  friendship.  Even  now  he  could 
not  doubt  Therese's  noble  worth,  and  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  ever,  and  in  the  most  cheering 
days  of  his  happiness,  allowed  her  the  right  of 
freely  giving  her  affection. 

What  thought  or  fancy  was  there  which  did 
not  occur  to  our  friend  ? — what  specious  reason- 
ings and  exaggerated  sentiments  did  he  not  indulge 
in  ?  And  he  gained  thereby  an  exaltation  which 
he  took  for  composure.  A  noble  heart  easily  finds 
in  misfortune  some  phantoms,  on  which,  like  a 
shipwrecked  man  on  weather  beaten  planks,  to  save 
itself  at  least,  though  it  cannot — its  treasures,  for 
one  thing,  escaped  our  friend's  notice  or  his  feelings, 
in  his  efforts  to  behave  nobly — the  deception  which 
had  been  practised  on  him  by  the  two  varieties  of 
letters,  of  which  the  tender  ones  were  not  shewn 
him.  Perhaps,  too,  Forster,  with  all  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  comprehensive  mind,  had  not 
remained,  naturally  susceptible  as  he  was,  quite 
free  from  the  infection  of  the  day.  Jacobi  of 
Dusseldorf  was  his  friend,  and  he  kept  up  a  lively 
correspondence  with  him.  With  what  ardour  had 
he  read  this  author's  romances,  "Allwill"  and 
"  Woldemar ;"  and  the  views  broached  in  these 
works  as  to  love  and  friendship,  mawkish  though 
they  were,  had  led  astray  the  good  people  of  that 
day    with    those    illusive    feelings    which    every- 
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one,  without  moral  power  or  self-command,  ba- 
lanced between  talented  thoughts,  noble  sentiments, 
and  morbid  sensibility,  so  readily  cherished. 

In  this  mood  our  friend  remembered  the  letter 
which  the  Baroness  had  placed  in  his  waistcoat. 
It  was  not  in  Cecilia's  handwriting,  but  addressed 
to  her,  and  undersigned  by  a  mere  G ;  it  ran 
thus : — 

"At  length,  my  gracious  Baroness,  your  happy 
servant  has  advanced  so  far  through  thick  and 
thin,  that  he  can  enable  you  to  give  your  friend, 
that  talented  and  noble-minded  man  whom  all 
esteem,  an  assurance  of  obtaining  an  honourable 
and  lucrative  post  at  Vienna,  while  nothing  fur- 
ther is  required  of  him  than  that  he  is  a  Catholic — 
but  no,  honestly  and  candidly,  not  exactly  is,  but 
becomes  a  Catholic.  Your  grace  must  see  the  dif- 
ference— *  to  become  '  has,  in  this  case,  more  signi- 
ficance than 'to  be.'  The  spiritual-political  acquisi- 
tion of  such  a  renowned  circumnavigator  weighs 
heavier  in  the  scale  than  the  possession  of  a  use- 
ful professor.  Your  friend  is  sufficiently  clear- 
sighted to  understand  how  much  value  we  set  on 
the  fact  that  a  talented  man,  who  has  traversed 
so  many  seas,  should,  at  last,  come  to  anchor  in 
the  haven  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  may  find 
his  prosperity  ;  for  him  it  will  ever  be  a  free  post. 
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Pray  speak  openly  with  him,  Baroness — no  false 
delicacy.  Forster  entertains  no  timid  thoughts 
on  such  subjects,  for  he  is  the  son  of  an  enlight- 
ened century.  As  he  belongs  to  no  church,  and 
till  now  never  felt  a  necessity  to  approach  the 
Holy  Altar,  he  knows  what  it  means  to  assume 
an  indulgent  ecclesastical  office,  which,  in  return 
for  a  slight  acknowledgment,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
a  few  corporeal  services  of  ceremony  and  confes- 
sion, offers  him  house  and  garden,  enjoyment  and 
peace,  activity  and  recognition,  reputation  and 
travels.  I  hope,  on  my  next  visit,  to  receive  from 
your  sweet  lips  the  agreeable  news  of  his  acqui- 
escence ;  but  offer  me  no  thanks,  gracious  lady,  for 
anything  I  have  done  for  you. 

"  6." 

With  a  look  of  contempt  Forster  consigned  the 
paper  to  his  pocket.  A  cannon  was  fired  as  he 
wandered  along  by  the  windmill  near  the  citadel, 
and,  on  looking  clown  into  the  streets,  he  saw  the 
populace  hurrying  to  the  Wood  Gate ;  but  he 
turned  with  indifference  to  St.  Stephen's  Hill, 
where  a  steep  declivity  led  to  his  own  home.  At 
the  sight  of  Therese  his  heart*  again  beat  violently, 
and  he  offered  her  his  hand  with  an  internal  emo- 
tion, which  she  noticed  ;  but  at  this  moment  the 
usual  friends  began  to  assemble,  and  brought  some 
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news  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  lively  conversation. 
The  garrison  from  Erfurt  and  the  Fulda  contingent 
had  just  marched  in  ;  but  that  which  so  greatly 
excited  the  company  was  the  knowledge  that  dis- 
patches had  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war,  which  a 
courier  had  delivered  to  the  Elector,  and  the  old 
gentleman  soon  spread  their  contents  abroad.  The 
Prussian  army  had  advanced  deep  into  the  province 
of  Champagne,  suffering  little  hindrance  from  the 
French  army  under  the  command  of  Dumouriez. 
A  constant  rain  had  saved  the  Frenchmen  from 
total  defeat  at  Grandpre,  and  Longwy  and  Verdun 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  almost 
without  a  blow. 

A  packet  of  letters  from  Huber,  addressed  to 
Madame  Forster,  and  which  had  been  enclosed 
under  cover  to  Herr  von  Bunau,  and  just  arrived 
from  Dresden,  put  an  end  to  the  discussion. 
Therese  received  it  eagerly,  and  Forster  challenged 
her  to  open  it  and  see  if  it  contained  anything  which 
might  prove  interesting  to  their  friends.  At  this 
moment  Cecilia's  hint  about  Huber's  letters  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  a  feeling  of  mistrust  assailed 
him,  which  he,  however,  instantly  rejected  with 
lively  dissatisfaction.  He  turned  away  quickly,  in 
order  not  to  watch  Therese  in  the  slightest,  and,  as 
he  moved  on  one  side,  offered  the  careless  excuse 
that  he  was  going  to  arrange  his  neckcloth,  but,  as 
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a  malicious  accident  would  have  it,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  notice,  in  the  reflection  of  the  mirror,  that 
Therese,  under  cover  of  the  tea-table,  slowly  opened 
the  packet  on  her  lap,  and  gave  the  company,  with 
a  friendly  smile,  a  book  it  contained,  but  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  to  conceal  a  note  rapidly 
in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  As  she  read  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  letter  aloud,  he  noticed  it  evinced 
no  sign  of  a  familiarity  existing  between  Huber 
and  Therese,  but  was  written  in  an  exaggerated 
tone  of  politeness.  No  one  remarked  with  what 
painful  feelings  Forster  had  walked  pale  and  trem- 
bling to  the  window,  and,  with  his  hands  tightly 
clasped  on  the  frame,  tried  to  gain  air  and  self- 
possession.  He  could  not,  however,  acquire  suffi- 
cient command  to  take  further  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, for  his  heavy  eye,  through  the  struggle  he 
underwent  with  his  suffering  heart,  ever  fell  on 
Therese's  beaming  countenance.  How  he  longed 
to  be  alone!  The  company  at  length  rose  and  took 
leave,  and  Francis,  as  he  left  the  room,  made  him 
the  proposal  to  accompany  him  early  next  morning 
to  the  Rheingau,  and  pass  a  couple  of  days  with 
him  on  his  estate  at  Oestrich.  Forster  accepted 
the  invitation  with  gratitude,  and  cordially  pressed 
his  hand.  When  he  found  himself  alone  with  Therese, 
he  walked  in  silence  several  times  up  and  down  the 
room. 
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"What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  dear 
George  ?"  his  wife  asked  in  a  more  cheerful  tone 
than  pleased  him.  "  You  came  home  in  such  an 
excited  state,  and  now  you  are  so  low-spirited." 

"  Therese,"  he  replied  after  a  pause,  in  a  gentle 
and  melancholy  voice,  "  that  cannot  be  explained 
in  words,  for  there  are  some  things  which  can  only 
be  felt ;  but  search  your  bosom  and  examine  your 
heart  for  an  explanation  of  the  proud  exultation 
with  which  I  returned  home,  and  of  the  deep  feel- 
ing of  dejection  with  which  I  now — bid  you  good 
night." 

He  turned  to  the  door,  but  came  back  once 
again,  and,  as  he  seized  his  astounded  wife  by  the 
hand,  he  said  with  his  old  cordiality, 

"  Therese,  my  dearest  being,  I  seek  to  become 
wise,  even  if  it  cost  me  my  happiness.  Wisdom 
and  happiness  are  two  incompatible  things,  were 
it  not  that  wisdom  possesses  an  inherent  happiness, 
by  which  we  can  accommodate  ourselves  to  our 
worldly  lot,  and  the  variable  disposition  of  the 
human  heart.  Let  our  only  care  be  to  preserve 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  our  feelings,  lest  we 
may  have  to  do  penance  for  our  susceptibility. 
With  these  we  possess,  even  in  the  days  of  our 
deepest  anguish,  an  invaluable  sum  of  happy  mo- 
ments, filled  with  the  noblest  enjoyment ;  when 
open   to  its  impressions,   nothing  great,   nothing 
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beautiful,  nothing  touching,  happens  in  the  world 
which  does  not  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  our 
hearts;  and  if  chance  separated  us  from  one  another 
by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  globe,  we  should  ever 
be  certain  of  one  another,  and  feel  at  the  same 
time  we  could  not  find  our  like  far  or  wide." 

Pain  unmanned  him,  and  he  hurried  away  up 
into  his  own  room.  When  he  arrived  there,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  folded  his  hands 
across  the  back  of  the  sofa  ;  his  bosom  heaved,  his 
tears  flowed  incessantly  over  his  trembling  hands, 
in  which  he  had  concealed  his  face. 

In  this  state  he  remained  for  a  long  time,  till 
he  felt  himself  calm,  and  he  then  rose.  But  still, 
when  midnight  tolled,  he  was  standing  at  the  open 
window,  and  looking  down  into  the  quiet  and 
gloomy  solitude  of  the  Schonborn  garden,  out  of 
which  the  dreaming  nut-trees  whispered  in  his 
ear,  and  the  mild  night  refreshed  him  with  its 
peaceful  exhalations. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  Forster  awoke  from  the  balmy  influence  of 
a  deep  sleep,  he  remembered  that  the  Baron  had 
invited  him  to  accompany  him  into  the  Rheingau. 
How  freely  he  breathed  and  recognised  it  as  a  real 
benefit,  just  at  the  present  moment,  to  visit  the 
country  for  a  couple  of  days  !  The  two  friends 
drove  out  alone  in  the  Baron's  phaeton  on  a  cheer- 
ful summer  morning,  and  with  delight  passed  along 
the  exquisitely  situated  road,  which  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  stream  and 
the  mountains. 

How  happy  Forster  found  himself,  after  such 
sorrowing  hours,  on  the  pleasant  estate  !  He  fancied 
he  had  never  before  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  rustic 
solitude  ;  the  blessed  stillness  of  the  enchanting 
scenery,  the  comfortable  arrangements  of  the 
chateau,  the  pictures  and  books,  even  the  well- 
known  tropical  plants,  which,  with  their  hues  and 
perfumes,  summoned  up  such  rich  recollections 
before  the  circumnavigator — all  that  could  refresh 
his  soul,  move  his  heart,  or  employ  his  thoughts, 
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seemed  here  united  ;  while  the  graceful  attentions 
shewn  him  by  his  much  loved  host  caused  him 
many  a  time  to  feel  the  sweet  illusion  that  he  was 
the  lord  and  master  of  this  little  paradise.  The 
breakfast — a  simple  repast,  washed  down  by  a 
bottle  of  splendid  old  Rhenish  wine — an  evening 
walk,  and  the  refreshment  enjoyed  in  the  balcony, 
caused  mutual  pleasure  to  the  host  and  guest, 
with  the  additional  zest  of  richly-flowing  and  easy 
conversation.  Between  whiles  quiet  hours  of 
separate  employment  intervened,  during  which  the 
Baron  was  engaged  in  business  appertaining  to  the 
estate,  and  Forster  read  or  dreamed  away  the 
hours  before  a  fine  picture.  These  were  mostly 
the  works  of  Dutch  artists,  which  enlivened  the 
sequestered  prospect  by  representations  of  human 
activity,  with  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  a  cotter's 
life  and  husbandry,  with  horsemen  and  waggoners 
standing  at  an  old  forge,  or  by  the  steps  of  an 
humble  inn,  with  gambolling  children  before  open 
sheds,  with  boat  scenes,  fish  or  cattle  pieces,  merry 
topers  in  a  cellar,  or  kirmess  dances  under  the 
linden  tree,  and  similar  scenes  which  are  familiar 
to  country  life.  It  was  in  the  dining-room  alone 
that  some  pictures  hung,  representing  holy  and 
lofty  subjects,  as  if  man,  to  whom  alone  it  is  al- 
lotted to  enjoy  with  consciousness,  required,  while 
engaged  in  eating,  such  warnings  not  to  forget  his 
VOL.  II.  R 
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higher  functions.  In  this  happy  way,  in  beneficial 
distraction,  and  at  a  distance  from  all  painful  sub- 
jects, Forster  spent  his  days ;  only  at  night,  when 
the  bed-chamber,  perfumed  by  the  balmy  breezes 
of  the  Rhine  Valley,  received  our  fatigued  friend, 
did  a  deep  feeling  of  melancholy  at  the  recollection 
of  his  home,  invade  his  heart — a  sensation  like 
that  exquisite  pain  we  feel  when  careful  fingers 
touch  a  fresh  and  scarcely  cicatrized  wound. 

Francis  had  completed  his  business,  but  was 
very  well  pleased  to  spend  one  more  day  in  these 
enchanting  scenes.  He  had  already  packed  up 
the  papers  he  intended  for  the  album,  and  all  that 
was  left  unaccomplished  was  a  visit  to  Madame 
Gertrude.  In  consequence,  he  wandered  towards 
Oestrich,  and  found  the  dear  woman,  as  he  had 
hoped,  alone  in  her  garden.  To  his  joy,  she  was 
more  cheerful  than  she  had  lately  been,  and  more 
conversible  than  usual ;  and  she  began,  of  her  own 
accord,  to  speak  of  her  visit  to  Mayence,  and  the 
cause  of  her  little  journey ;  for  these  painful  events 
had  already  been  imbued  with  that  mild  haziness, 
into  which  we  do  not  dislike  to  look  back  with  soft 
emotion ;  and  it  was  only  when  she  narrated  her 
uncle's  accident  on  the  evening  of  the  storm,  and 
with  such  great  caution  evaded  the  topic  which 
had  caused  her  to  forget  the  weather,  that  Francis 
guessed,  by  her  involuntary  blushing,  and  a  re- 
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mark  accompanied  by  a  sigh,  the  true  purport  of 
their  conversation.  The  good  woman  did  not  sus- 
pect how  much  he  had  learned  from  Fides  and  the 
revelations  of  the  red  book. 

During  the  evening  the  young  man  was  engaged 
on  a  letter  addressed  to  Fides,  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  return  the  album  and  apologise  for  his 
delay ;  and  when  he  thought  on  Garzweiler,  he 
forgave  the  priest  the  hatred  he  bore  him,  and 
rather  felt  compassion  at  the  misfortune  which 
caused  the  unhappy  man,  so  skilful  and  talented  in 
all  cunning  schemes,  to  destroy  through  his  own 
perverseness  the  simple  and  natural  happiness 
which  accompanies  a  life  spent  in  the  society  of  a 
daughter  and  her  children.  A  tender  strain  of 
love  pervaded  every  line  of  the  letter,  without  the 
Baron  permitting  himself  to  use  a  single  expression 
which  might  encroach  on  the  limits  of  his  noble 
attachment  and  the  respect  he  entertained  for 
Fides. 

Forster  was  seated  alone  in  the  balcony,  in 
expectation  of  the  Baron,  who  was  prevented 
from  joining  him  by  the  great  care  he  devoted  to 
his  letter.  He  had  laid  on  one  side  a  volume  of 
Herder's  writings,  and  was  enjoying  some  refresh- 
ment and  a  bottle  of  Rudesheimer,  till  he  forgot 
this  employment  in  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the 
evening.     The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  from  be- 
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hind  a  hill  bordered  the  curiously-formed  clouds 
with  that  gold  and  purple  which  it  only  expands 
so  richly  and  purely  in  the  imperial  month  of 
August.'  The  magnificent  evening  sky  was  reflected 
in  the  tranquil  stream,  along  which  a  few  boats  and 
a  long  chain  of  collected  rafts  were  lazily  gliding; 
and,  as  on  a  golden  ground,  the  boatmen  with  their 
huts,  implements,  and  dogs,  were  darkly  delineated 
in  it.  The  changing  bells  of  the  village  churches 
and  cloisters  tolled  the  Ave  Maria.  At  intervals 
might  be  distinguished  the  heavy  fall  of  the  hammer 
on  the  scythe  or  reaping-hook,. or  the  distant  bay- 
ing of  a  dog.  From  yonder  resounded  the  boat- 
man's faint  halloo,  and  in  the  neghbouring  orchard 
a  girl  carolled  with  as  much  freshness  as  the  swathe 
exhaled  which  she  was  strewing  with  her  scythe. 
Homeward-driven  cattle  lowed,  and  if  for  a  moment 
all  was  hushed,  that  indescribable  and  mysterious 
music  of  a  summer  evening  gently  murmured,  in 
which  nature  seems  faintly  to  whisper  to  the  dream- 
ing soul.  Forster  yielded  to  all  these  impressions, 
and  allowed  the  dying  power  and  dominion  of  a 
summer  day,  which  was  now  divesting  itself  of  its 
purple  and  its  golden  crown,  to  hold  its  sway  over 
his  heart  and  soul. 


On  the  Baron's  return  to  Mayence,  he  was  im- 
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mediately  informed  that  State  Counciller  von 
Miiller  had  called  twice  to  see  him,  and  he  had 
scarcely  dined  and  retired  to  his  study  to  pack  up 
the  album  and  the  letter  to  Fides,  when  this  gentle- 
man was  announced,  Our  young  friend  quickly 
locked  the  book  away  and  hastened  to  the  Privy- 
Councillor,  who  seemed  very  much  embarrassed, 
and  behaved  iu  a  very  mysterious  manner.  With 
a  profusion  of  restless  bows  and  excuses,  he  at 
length  produced  a  paper  in  the  Elector's  hand- 
writing, which  empowered  him  to  demand  from  the 
Baron  the  portfolio  containing  the  copies  of  the 
secret  diplomatic  papers  which  he  had  taken,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Prince. 

Francis,  however  much  surprised  he  might  feel, 
behaved  as  if  not  understanding  him,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  a  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of 
conduct  for  him  to  adopt;  but  Miiller  immediately 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  portfolio,  and 
even  stated  exactly  the  situation  of  the  secret 
drawer  in  which  it  might  be  found. 

"  How  well  informed  you  are,  State  Councillor," 
said  Francis,  rather  annoyed.  "  There  are,  then, 
persons  in  Mayence  who  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  my  affairs  as  I  am  myself." 

He  opened  the  desk,  and,  after  taking  out  the 
portfolio,  asked, 

"This  is  the  one  you  mean?" 
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"  Oui,  oui!"  cried  Miiller,  evidently  released 
from  a  load;  and  as  he  received  the  portfolio,  he 
continued,  with  movements  of  busy  politeness, 
"  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  you  may  be  assured, 
whatever  be  the  event  of  this,  of  my  most  lively 
esteem,  could  I  only  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
not  be  angry  with  me  on  account  of  this  business. 
But  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  servant 
must  obey  his  master,  whether  he  like  it  or  not. 
How  much  would  I  have  given  had  another  been 
honoured  with  this  gracious  command !" 

"  Why  do  you  evince  so  much  anxiety,  Herr 
von  Miiller  ?"  interrupted  the  Baron.  "  Only 
open  the  portfolio  and  convince  yourself  that  the 
caption  you  have  made  does  not  entail  such  evil 
consequences  on  me." 

Miiller  opened  it,  not  without  confusion,  turned 
the  leaves  over,  and  with  every  page  his  amaze- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  his  good-humoured 
satisfaction,  increased.  Between  whiles  he  cast  a 
few  shamefaced  but  still  roguish  glances  on  the 
Baron,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  stupor : 

"  Poems  t" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Francis  ;  "  but  extracts,  as  you 
perceive,  not  my  own  composition.  I  am  still 
engaged  in  collecting,  my  dear  State  Councillor, 
and  if  you  believe  that  a  false  denunciation  is  in 
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some  measure  an  invention,  you  will  do  me  the 
kindness  to  send  me  a  copy  of  it,  with  the  name 
of  the  author,  for  my  album ;  for  we  often  meet 
with  much  invention,  even  in  common  prose, 
though  it  is  at  times  unsuccessful." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Baron,"  said  Muller, 
laughingly,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  "  Oui !  oui! 
but  you  must  see  that  I  cannot  name  the  person 
who  denounced  you." 

"  You  are  much  too  chivalrous  toward  ladies, 
Herr  von  Muller,"  said  Francis,  stingingly. 

u  Well,  well,"  laughed  Muller,  threatening  him 
with  his  linger,  "  but  you  are  clever  enough,  or 
sharp-sighted " 

"  And,  at  the  same  time,  entertain  feelings  too 
reverential  towards  the  ecclesiastical  esquires  of 
these  ladies." 

Muller  nodded,  and  closed  the  portfolio,  to  take 
it  with  him.  Francis,  however,  opposed  this,  as  it 
did  not  contain  what  had  been  expected ;  but 
Muller  cited  the  Electoral  command  to  receive  the 
portfolio  without  any  examination  of  its  contents, 
and  would  not  even  consent  to  the  Baron's  retain- 
ing the  letter  to  Fides  enclosed  in  it,  as  the  book 
was  to  be  delivered  with  the  whole  of  its  contents. 

"  "Well,  then,  so  be  it,  in  God's  name !"  ex- 
claimed Francis.  "  You  see,  Herr  von  Muller, 
that  I  possess  sufficiently  courtly  manners  to  re- 
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ceive,  in  God's  name,  a  piece  of  roguishness  which 
has  assailed  me  in  the  name  of  the  devil ;  but  that 
the  matter  may  be  ended  once  for  all,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  supposed  that  the  required  papers  have 
been  deposited  in  any  other  place,  pray  command 
what  boxes  and  drawers  I  shall  open  to  your  in- 
spection." 

"Monsieur  le  Baron,"  replied  Miiller,  very 
politely,  "  I  confine  myself  to  the  portfolio,  and 
shall  feel  quite  satisfied  with  your  word  of  honour 
that  you  have  made  no  copies  of  secret  diplomatic 
papers" 

"  My  word  of  honour  ?"  said  Francis,  with  vio- 
lence. "  You  can  tell  his  Grace  the  Elector  how 
insulted  I  felt  that  he  ordered  a  domiciliary  visit, 
instead  of  requiring  my  word  of  honour." 

Forster  and  the  Baron  the  same  evening  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tents,  which  were  situated  on 
the  lately  reaped  fields  beyond  the  Gau-gate.  The 
noise  and  laughter  of  the  populace  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  partly  desponding,  partly 
martial  countenances  of  the  troops,  who  were 
ordered  to  advance  in  a  few  days  to  Spires.  In 
accordance  with  the  Elector's  commands,  plenty  of 
beer  and  white  bread  had  been  distributed  among 
these  anti-revolutionary  heroes,  and  for  their  con- 
sumption numerous  acquaintances  found  their  way 
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to  the  encampment,  who,  out  of  gratitude  for  such 
a  martial  carousal,  showed  no  want  of  warlike 
boasting  and  bold  illusions  of  certain  victory. 
War-songs  were  commenced,  vivats  and  pereats 
brought  in  abundance,  and  embraces  interchanged; 
but  behind  many  a  tent  a  soldier  might  be  seen 
hand  in  hand  with  his  sweetheart,  while  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks. 

A  wild  noise  of  drums  and  shrill  fifes  was  now 
heard,  and  a  mass  of  people  now  poured  round  a 
battalion  of  soldiers  who  were  marching  to  the 
camp  under  the  escort  of  hussars,  and  creating  a 
frightful  dust.  The  soldiers  marched  remarkably 
badly,  many  were  intoxicated,  and  others  allowed 
themselves  all  the  improprieties  of  dissatisfied  in- 
subordination. Francis  was  acquainted  with  the 
officer  commanding  the  Hussars,  and  while  saluting 
him  inquired  the  meaning  of  this  strange  affair. 

"  Tis  those  cursed  Erfurt  fellows/'  replied  the 
officer ;  "  the  rascals  want  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  The  citizens  of  Erfurt,  as  you  know,  refused 
to  let  the  troops  march  till  the  promise  was  made 
them  that  they  should  only  do  garrison  duty  with- 
in the  walls  of  Mayence ;  and  now  the  blackguards 
do  not  intend  to  join  the  army  ;  but,  devil  take 
them,  they'll  be  compelled  !" 

14  Long  live  our  brothers  !"  was  the  cry  from 
a  thousand  throats   in  the  encampment.     Group 
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after  group  of  fraternizing  and  embracing  topers 
wandered  about,  and  the  roll  of  the  drums  was 
heard  in  accompaniment.  Our  friends  had  mounted 
a  hillock,  and  regarded  the  scene  in  silence  and 
deep  thought.  The  setting  sun  threw  its  last 
beams  on  the  confused  masses  of  soldiery,  pierc- 
ing the  thick  dust  which  covered  the  scene,  and 
creating  a  widely-extended  halo  over  the  archi- 
episcopal  camp.  In  St.  Stephen's  vesper-bell  was 
ringing,  and  the  pale  moon  threw  its  rays  through 
the  open  fretwork  of  the  tower. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Our  young  friend's  album  had  caused  no  slight 
astonishment  in  the  Electoral  Cabinet,  whither  the 
State  Councillor  had  carried  it.  The  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  not  prepared  for  a  surprise,  but  had 
determined  to  display  his  princely  displeasure,  was 
obliged,  instead  of  venting  his  passion,  to  feel  some 
confusion  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  portfolio,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  written  in  an  unrecog- 
nised but  neat  female  hand,  could  not  have  been 
explained  had  not  the  accompanying  letter  to 
Fides,  in  the  Baron's  writing,  offered  them  a  clue. 

Miiller,  after  delivering  the  book,  and  making 
his  verbal  report,  had  cleverly  retired  from  wit- 
nessing the  princely  embarrassment;  and  the 
Elector  could  not  refrain  from  pouring  on  the 
Countess  the  whole  weight  of  his  vexation  at  a 
step  which  had  been  so  unsuccessful.  Now,  when 
the  clever  lady  only  reaped  annoyance  by  keeping 
secret  the  source  whence  she  derived  her  know- 
ledge of  the  book,  she  readily  gave  Father  Garz- 
weiler  as  her  authority,  and  gladly  left  him  all  the 
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profit  at  present  accruing  from  their  active  al- 
liance. 

"  Now,  you  see  what  you  have  gained  by  it," 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  the  affair  does  not 
at  all  concern  me,  Countess,  but  you  have  good  cause 
to  be  angry,  cousin.  Sapperment!  You  are  the  de- 
ceived person — you  are  the  dupe  of  this  crafty  priest, 
Sophie.  Take  your  revenge  on  the  cunning  Jesuit, 
cousin,  and  speak  yourself  with  Baron  Wallbrun. 
Tell  him  we  feel  graciously  inclined  towards  him, 
and  highly  roused  and  deeply  outraged  by  the 
injustice  shewn  him  through  that  fellow  Garz- 
weiler." 

And  after  the  prince  had  loudly  yawned,  he 
added — 

"  If  the  Baron  is  disinclined  to  go  to  Erfurt 
— listen  a  moment,  Sophie.  It  may  be  al- 
tered. State  affairs  do  not  rule  the  roast,  espe- 
cially, too,  if  the  business  with  Josephine  is  soon 
settled." 

Countess  Condenhove  received  the  portfolio 
into  her  care,  and  began  to  reflect  on  the  most  pro- 
per method  of  restoring  it  to  Baron  Francis  ;  but 
before  doing  so  she  determined  on  employing  it  in 
taking  her  revenge  on  Father  Garzweiler,  whom 
she  had  summoned,  and  now  sat  expecting  in  her 
Cabinet. 

As  soon  as  he  knocked  at  the  door,  she  hastily 
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threw  her  perfumed  handkerchief  over  the  album, 
and  went  towards  the  priest,  who  still  kept  up  his 
lameness,  as  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
with  beaming  smiles  of  friendship. 

"  Well,  Father  Ignatius,  we  have  it,"  she  said, 
as  she  offered  him  her  hand  to  kiss ;  "  but  if  you 
knew  what  trouble  it  cost  me  to  persuade  the 
Elector  to  issue  his  commands  for  a  domiciliary 
search  !  Indeed,  he  made  use  of  his  State  Coun- 
cillor, to  deprive  the  step  of  some  of  its  unpleasant- 
ness. And  then  only  imagine  what  a  painful  em- 
barrassment if  nothing  had  been  found  !" 

"  Oh  !  gracious  lady  I"  said  Garzweiler,  with  a 
smile  of  self-importance,  "  have  I  ever  been  un- 
certain in  anything  I  undertook  ?" 

"Indeed,  father!  Well,  you  know  I  entertain 
no  doubts ;  but  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  it  were  not  so — what  then  ?  What 
should  we  have  done  ?" 

"  It  would  have  been  very  vexatious,  Coun- 
tess." 

"  See,  then  ;  it  would  have  been  vexatious  !  A 
dementi  for  the  prince — a  most  bitter  embarrass- 
ment for  me — you  term  vexatious  !  I  wish  you  had 
a  slight  vexation  on  your  shoulders.  But  is  not 
that  the  portefeuille  V 

She  raised  her  handkerchief  from  the  morocco 
case ;  and  Garzweiler,    who   had   been  somewhat 
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startled  by  the  reflection  employed  by  the  Coun- 
tess, recognised  the  red  book  with  very  lively  satis- 
faction. She  threw  herself  into  a  very  comfortable 
position  on  the  sofa,  without  offering  the  father  a 
seat,  so  great  was  her  contempt  for  him ;  and  while 
casting  a  careless  glance  on  the  red  book,  she  con- 
tinued— 

"I  fancied  you  no  longer  felt  any  interest  in  these 
state  secrets,  since  your  re-assumption  of  your 
gown,  Father  Ignatius  ?" 

"  Not  so  much  as  formerly,  your  Grace,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  but  the  holy  duty  which  I  have  lent  to 
my  priestly  office  dare  not  be  kept  wholly  estranged 
and  distant  from  the  movements  of  political  life." 

11  Then  you  have  no  occasion  for  poetry  ?"  asked 
the  malicious  lady,  with  a  smile. 

"  Poetry  !"  said  Garzweiler,  startled.  "  I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  this  remark  ;  but  still 
I  can  make  use  of  it,  that  is,  the  higher  poetry, 
which  converts  the  final  tendencies  of  politics  into 
the  more  exalted  presage  and  purpose  of  human 
life." 

"  Converts,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  loud 
laugh.  "Then  you 'have  hit  on  the  right  word, 
for  converting  seems  the  true  maliciousness  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  In  truth,  Father  Ignatius,  you 
are  a  true  prophet !  Well,  then,  take  the  book — 
to  you  it  is  not  sealed." 
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Garzweiler,  at  first  astonished  at  the  Countess's 
manner,  but  soon  calmed  by  the  sight  of  the  book, 
opened  it  quickly,  and  his  bouleversement  can  be 
imagined,  as  he  turned  over  page  after  page,  and, 
at  length,  on  looking  up  to  the  Countess,  met  a 
smile  of  most  bitter  meaning. 

"  Don't  you  see  it  is  converted  into  poetry  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  in  an  outburst  of  passion.  "  Per- 
fectly altered,  without  the  shell  displaying  any  signs 
of  it." 

Garzweiler  bowed  to  the  harsh  words  and  savage 
glances  of  the  lady,  and  only  assured  her  that  he 
had  seen  the  copies  in  this  very  portfolio. 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?"  continued  the  Coun- 
tess. "  As  if  I  did  not  know  that  as  well  as  your- 
self, although  I  did  not  make  so  good  use  of  it  as 
you  did.  At  that  time  you  flattered  the  Baron 
that  you  might  employ  him  in  furthering  your  bad 
purposes ;  now  you  hate  him.  But  I  leave  you  the 
whole  profit  arising  from  it,  and  can  only  tell  you, 
you  appear  in  the  Prince's  eye  as  a  great  '  inven- 
tor.' " 

"  /  hate  the  Baron  !"  replied  Garzweiler ;  "  how 
you  distort  the  whole  circumstance  !  Did  not 
you — you  I  say — ask  me  for  a  means  of  revenging 
yourself  on  him  ?  I  am  a  penitent,  and,  for  that 
reason,  am  glad  to  bear  the  faults  of  others  on  my 
own  shoulders.      But,  in  truth,   with  you  T  was 
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never  prosperous  ;  and  since  I  began  to  entertain 
too  severe  principles  to  keep  the  mastery  over 
your  craving  heart,  I  ought  to  have  had  sufficient 
sense  not  to  debase  myself  to  be  an  instrument  of 
your  passions." 

The  Countess  contained  herself  on  purpose  not 
to  let  her  antagonist  see  her  emotion,  and  to  assail 
him  with  the  most  cutting  irony. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
you,  my  good  father — changes  which  rather  merit 
compassion  than  hatred,  and  which  must  be  very 
annoying  to  a  passionless  man  who  possesses  such 
stern  principles.  You  men  seldom  yield  to  love, 
whatever  advantage  you  may  gain  by  it,  without 
feeling  some  annoyance  at  your  weakness  ;  and  if 
a  married  man  is  sometimes  incorrectly  esteemed 
the  father  of  his  child,  still  that  is  not  so  *  vexa- 
tious '  as  if  an  ecclesiastic  is,  with  justice,  recog- 
nised as  a  '  father ' — do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

Garzweiler  threw  an  inquiring  look  on  the 
speaker,  and  then  replied  in  a  tone  of  indifference, 

"  I  can  imagine  so,  your  Grace !" 

A  carriage  was  now  heard  to  stop  at  the  gate, 
and  the  Countess,  as  .she  rose,  said  in  an  animated 
tone, 

"  Yes,  my  pious  father  ;  pray  think  over  all  this 
as  a  slight  penance.  The  carriage  has  come  to 
fetch  me,  and  I  must  now  seek  to  make  good  your 
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mistake  relative  to  the  album.  This,  too,  is  some- 
thing very  ( vexatious  ;'  we  should  not  have  known 
how  matters  were,  had  not  this  letter  of  the  Baron's 
afforded  an  explanation." 

She  took  the  letter  from  the  sofa  where  she  had 
concealed  it,  and  after  allowing  the  father  to  ob- 
serve the  address,  and  returning  it  to  its  place 
in  the  album,  she  continued  in  a  cheerful  voice, 

"These  lines  are  intended  for  Fides.  Francis 
has  made  her  a  present  of  this  red  album,  in  return 
for  certain  information  she  afforded  him  by  means 
of  another  red  book.  In  fact,  my  old  friend,  you 
have  lately  met  with  much  misfortune  in  your 
private  affairs  ;  you  can  guess  which  I  refer  to. 
Pray  return  to  the  retirement  of  your  sweet  re- 
miniscences, but  do  not  sink  so  deeply  in  them 
that  you  cannot  find  time  to  visit  me  ;  in  me  you 
will  ever  find  a  true  sympathizer.  I  shall  always 
be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  hear  that  your  dear 
daughter  and  merry  grand-children  at  Oestrich  are 
well.     Adieu,  my  pious  father." 

This  last  speech  burst  like  a  thunder-cloud  over 
Garzweiler's  head,  and  before  he  could  summon 
up  his  self-command,  the  Countess  had  retired  into 
the  adjoining  room,  whence  she  was  enabled  to  ob- 
serve, through  the  key-hole,  that  her  agitated  op- 
ponent leaned  against  the  door-post,  and  drew 
breath,  till,  after  collecting  himself,  he  left  the  room. 

VOL.    II.  s 
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The  Countess  drove  off  with  the  album  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Baroness  von  Wallbrun.  After  hear- 
ing from  a  servant  that  the  Baron  was  at  home, 
and  in  his  own  apartment,  she  hurried  thither  with 
the  book,  and  as  she  laid  it  before  him  on  the  table, 
to  his  utter  surprise,  she  whispered,  with  an  attrac- 
tive appearance  of  friendliness. 

"  Tis  from  the  Elector,  Baron.  I  heard  what  a 
scheme  Garzweiler  had  devised  against  you,  though 
at  too  late  a  moment  to  prevent  it.  But  'tis  the 
last  time  he  will  have  his  Grace's  ear.  He  is 
abashed  and  annihilated." 

At  this  moment  the  Baroness-mother  entered, 
and  the  Countess  hastened  towards  her  with  ex- 
tended arms. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Countess  had  apologised  for  the  wrong  she 
had  done  the  Baron  by  her  display  of  displeasure, 
and,  in  consequence,  did  not  object  to  show  further 
marks  of  her  good-will ;  and  to  facilitate  her  over- 
tures for  a  reconciliation,  conformably  with  the 
etiquette  of  good  society,  she  sent  him  and  Cecilia, 
in  a  few  days,  an  invitation  to  a  banquet  the 
Elector  wished  her  to  give  to  the  officers  in  the 
camp. 

The  tents  erected  before  the  Gau-gate  had 
not  been  intended  for  a  lengthened  stay  on 
the  stubble  fields,  but  the  troops  were  to 
undergo  there  the  first  melting  at  the  watch-fires, 
to  assume  a  bivouac  hue  from  the  coal  smoke  of  the 
cooking  fires,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
repeated  cry  of  the  vedettes,  the  anxieties  of  mid- 
night, and  the  piercing  air  of  daybreak.  They 
were,  in  fact,  in  marching  order,  to  join  the  Aus- 
trian corps  at  Spires,  under  the  command  of  Count 
von  Erbach  ;  but  before  they  left,  and  resigned 
their  tents  to  the  occupancy  of  the  second  battalion, 
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the  court,  the  governor,  and  the  generals  all  gave 
them  valedictory  banquets. 

The  Countess  Condenhove's  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  a  cafe  clamant  in  the  electoral  chateau  on 
St.  Peter's  Island.  Francis  declined  the  yacht  the 
Countess  offered  him,  and  employed  Jean  Baptiste's 
new  gondola  to  carry  him  and  his  sister  to  the 
island.  The  young  boatman  had  decorated  him- 
self with  his  own  peculiar  taste,  hoisted  his  new 
flag,  and  looked  more  fresh  and  enterprising  than 
ever.  When  in  such  humour  he  often  betrayed, 
as  Fides  had  complained  to  her  father,  a  sort  ol 
wildness,  which  still  showed  great  natural  plea- 
santness. From  his  good  trade,  and  the  evident 
impression  his  attractive  appearance  made  on  the 
ladies,  the  powerful  young  man  felt  himself  to  be 
somebody ;  and  this,  together  with  his  venturous 
occupation  in  the  open  air,  fired  his  young  blood, 
and  caused  his  heart  to  beat  more  impetuously, 
and  his  fancy  to  take  a  higher  flight.  His  rather 
romantic  costume,  and  much  of  his  carriage,  which 
he  had  learned  from  persons  of  rank,  deluded  him- 
self, and  lent  him  something  distingue — a  sort  of 
chivalrous  halo — in  the  eyes  of  those  ladies  who, 
on  sunny  days,  floated  over  the  pale  mirror  of  the 
stream  under  his  guidance. 

This  magic  attracted  Cecilia  as  well,  during 
their   short   voyage.      Little  entertained  by   her 
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thoughtful  brother,  her  gaze,  while  she  was  seated 
under  the  shady  awning,  employed  itself  with  the 
attractive  movements  of  the  graceful  young  boat- 
man, as  he  by  turns  steered  and  pulled,  or  turned 
his  large  and  flashing  eye  over  the  stream  towards 
the  mountains,  or  at  another  movement  under  the 
sea-green  awning  of  the  boat. 

The  band  had  commenced  playing  when  they 
arrived,  and  Francis  ordered  the  boatman  to  fetch 
them  at  an  early  hour.  March  music  sounded 
through  the  gardens,  and  the  merry  dance  soon 
commenced.  Francis,  who  bore  with  great  un- 
willingness the  annoyance  caused  him  by  the  in- 
vitation, refrained  from  joining  the  dancers ;  but 
to  make  up  for  it,  the  Countess  Josephine  floated 
cheerily  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  heroes,  whom 
the  giddiness  of  martial  arrogance  did  not  always 
keep  within  the  measured  movements  of  the  waltz. 
The  same  arrogance  prevailed  among  the  elder 
officers  and  the  higher  emigres,  who  had  seated 
themselves  at  the  richly-laden  refreshment  tables. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  impending  cam- 
paign in  France,  and  they  exaggerated  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Prussian  army  at  Grandpre,  only  to 
outbid  them  by  the  boasts  of  what  their  own 
swords  would  do.  There  wTas  no  lack  of  abuse 
about  the  miserable  condition  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  the  sans-culottes ; 
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and  any  rough  joke  uttered  between  whiles  in 
German,  when  French  would  not  sufficiently  con- 
vey their  meaning,  caused  no  other  offence  than 
could  be  expiated  by  the  overflowing  bumpers. 

These  frequently  ridiculous  boasts  always  ended 
with  a  much-admired  sarcasm,  which  had  become 
the  bon  mot  of  the  day.  A  short  time  previously, 
the  Marquis  d'Autichamp  had  led  a  corps  of 
emigres  past  the  residence  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Grammont,  and  had  replied  to  the  haughty  lady, 
as  she  wished  him  all  success  in  the  campaign, 
"  Pah  !  madam,  it  is  only  a  walk  to  Paris."  This 
mot,  decked  with  all  the  colours  of  exaggeration, 
had  become  the  trump-card,  and  nothing  was  now 
to  be  heard  but  "  'Tis  only  a  walk  to  Paris." 

Francis,  impatient  at  the  heat  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  these  prejudices,  had 
stolen  away  into  the  fresh  air,  and  was  now  wan- 
dering along  the  walks  of  the  island.  The  calm 
evening  breeze  sported  among  the  trees,  and  raised 
mimic  waves  on  the  stream  ;  the  moon  Avas  just 
rising  beyond  the  Taunus  range.  He  met  Major 
Eickemeyer,  who  had  also  just  left  the  company, 
and  he  asked  him  jokingly  if  all  the  Frenchmen 
would  soon  be  slaughtered. 

"  To-day  their  heroic  speeches  are  confined  to 
the  ridiculous,"  replied  the  officer  with  a  melan- 
choly smile.     "  But  you  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
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sent  yesterday  at  the  Governor's,  Baron.  There 
it  was  decided  how  the  French  nobles  who  did  not 
fly  their  country  should  be  punished.  It  is  settled 
that  all  shall  be  hanged  who  are  found  in  France, 
and,  that  a  speedy  end  may  be  found  for  the  large 
number,  our  proud  gentlemen  have  consented  to 
perform  the  hangman's  duty,  and  our  ladies  have 
offered  their  tresses  to  be  twisted  into  ropes.  So 
perverted  are  the  views  of  these  French  fanatics, 
that  they  seek  the  honour  of  their  nobility  and  al- 
legiance to  their  king  in  the  fact  of  a  faithless 
flight,  and  implore  a  foreign  nation  to  bring  mis- 
fortune on  their  own  king  and  country.  Then 
again,  who  are  our  great  Mayennese  boasters? 
Oh !  I  know  these  cobnels  who,  in  the  Lie- 
gois  war,  did  not  think  themselves  safe  from  the 
patriots  at  ten  leagues'  distance,  if  two  cannon  did 
not  precede  them,  and  who  before  Hasselt  turned 
and  fled.  Now  they  speak  of  nothing  else  but 
cutting  off  Jacobin  heads,  though  I  think  the 
cause  of  their  boldness  is  their  hope  of  finding 
them  all  cut  off  before  their  arrival." 

As  they  both  again  entered  the  house,  our  young 
friend  seated  himself  in  a  side  room  with  this  sen- 
sible and  moderate  man,  in  order  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  fortifications,  on 
which  the  works  were  at  present  stationary. 

Night  had  set  in,  and  the  lights  and  chandeliers 
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increased  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  rooms,  when 
Cecilia  turned  to  seek  the  refreshment  of  the  even- 
ing breeze.  Her  unsatisfied  and  ever-yearning 
heart  could  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  sustain 
noisy  merriment  or  brilliant  society,  without  taking 
refuge  by  the  side  of  an  intimate  friend,  or,  if  none 
such  were  present,  in  the  solitude  of  her  sportive 
dreams  and  longing  thoughts.  A  sigh  of  pleasure 
escaped  her  as  the  first  fresh  stream  of  air  gained 
entrance  to  her  lightly-veiled  bosom.  How  magi- 
cally .the  full  moon  hovered  over  the  trembling 
waters,  and  cast,  from  the  direction  of  Hocheim,  a 
pencil  of  light  on  to  the  green  islet,  on  which  the 
merry  accords  of  the  music,  and  the  fluttering  pul- 
sations of  a  longing  maiden  heart,  beat  together. 
Whenever  the  music  ceased,  the  quiet  rippling  of 
the  water  on  the  bank  might  be  distinguished, 
which  was  soon  interrupted  by  Cecilia's  hearing  a 
melodious  and  manly  voice  singing  the  favourite 
song  :• 

"  Lovely  Moon  !  thou  glid'st  so  gently 
Through  the  dappled  vault  of  night ; 
But  I  feel  that  peace  for  ever 
From  my  breast  has  taken  flight." 

She  advanced  nearer  to  the  bush-covered  bank, 
and  fancied  she  could  recognize  Jean  Baptiste's 
voice ;  and,  in  fact,  the  song  was  accompanied  by  a 
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true  boatman's  instrument,  for  instead  of  the  har- 
monious sound  of  a  guitar,  Cecilia  heard  the  oars 
of  the  singer,  whose  gondola  cast  its  shadow  on  the 
moonlit  water.  A  strange  feeling  of  restlessness, 
an  irresistible  desire,  impelled  the  Baroness  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  trees  on  to  the  landing-stairs. 

"  Take  me  a  short  distance  on  the  river,"  she 
called  to  him.  "  I  should  like  to  hear  how  the 
music  sounds  on  the  water." 

A  flat  punt  lay  on  the  bank,  attached  to  a  ring, 
and  Jean  Baptiste  unfastened  it,  and,  with  his  oars, 
as  with  two  water-wings,  bore  the  charming  mai- 
den far  across  the  stream.  From  this  spot  the 
lights  burned  pallidly  in  the  rays  of  the  full  moon, 
and  the  music  melted  away  in  the  soft  murmuring 
of  the  water.  Cecilia  chatted  with  the  young 
boatman,  whose  naive  and  bold  answers  possessed 
great  attraction  for  her. 

"  Why  are  you  not  married  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  trust  the  Mayennese  maidens,  gracious 
Baroness." 

"  Why  not,  you  foolish  fellow  ?" 

"I  am  always  afraid  of  arriving  too  late,  fair 
Baroness." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  search  for  them  by  times, 
Jean  Baptiste." 

"But  there  is  a  night  before  every  morning, 
you  know  ;  and  " — Cecilia   was  silent ;  and   Jean 
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Baptiste  added  quickly — "  and  no  room  window  is 
too  high  for  the  full  moon." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  jealous  of  the  moon,"  said 
Cecilia  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  am  not  always  so,  gracious  lady." 

"When,  Jean  Baptiste?" 

"  Not  on  the  water,  fair  Baroness." 

"  Aha  !  for  there  you  bear  the  sceptre." 

"You  have  guessed  it.  When  I  am  sitting 
with  a  charming  water-sprite — as,  for  instance, 
now." 

He  turned  the  boat  so  quickly  that  Cecilia 
trembled  on  her  seat,  and  he  now  sat  in  the  full 
light  of  the  moon.  A  short  silence  ensued,  during 
which  the  music  of  a  quadrille  could  be  heard  from 
the  island,  and  Cecilia  commanded  anxiously — 

"  Take  me  back — my  partner  is  waiting  for 
me  !" 

"  Aha  !"  laughed  Jean  Baptiste.  "  Your  part- 
ner must  not  know  that  the  full  moon  has  played 
on  your  fair  bosom." 

"  He  is  becoming  very  bold,"  said  Cecilia, 
severely  and  haughtily.  "  Pull  on  one  side,  not 
to  the  landing-place,"  she  commanded,  probably 
not  wishing  to  be  seen  returning  from  such  an  ex- 
pedition ;  and  Jean  Baptiste  pulled  his  boat  to  a 
shady  spot  beneath  the  overhanging  bushes. 

"  But  you  must  take  care,"  he  said,  as  Cecilia 
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made  a  movement  to  spring  on  shore  ;  and  as  he 
took  her  hand  to  assist  her  a  youthful  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  of  desire  overpowered  him.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  raised  her  high  in  the 
air ;  she  struggled  and  panted  with  difficulty,  as 
she  tried  to  touch  the  boat  with  her  feet.  But  this 
excited  the  daring  fellow  still  more,  and  as  he 
swung  her  powerfully  over  the  side,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  kiss  her  rapturously.  At 
the  same  moment  her  hand  gave  his  left  cheek  a 
violent  blow,  but  while  doing  so  one  of  her  feet 
slipped  into  the  water. 

He  still  kept  Cecilia's  hand  firmly  clasped  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  she  stood  between  the 
bushes  in  overwhelming  confusion. 

Jean  Baptiste,  while  drawing  her  closer  to  him, 
said  with  comical  tenderness, 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  had  better  do,  dearest, 
most  charming  Baroness  ?  Eest  your  foot  on  my 
cheek,  and  your  dear  little  stocking  will  soon  be  dry." 

"  Cecilia,  where  are  you  ?"  was  heard  from  one 
of  the  walks. 

She  recognised  her  brother's  voice,  and  trembled. 

"  Away — away,  Jean  Baptiste  !"  she  whispered. 
"  But  do  not  let  yourself  be  seen — keep  your  boat 
hidden." 

"  Adieu  !  fair  Cecilia.  I  carry  your  rose  on  my 
ear,  like  a  Tyrolese  bridegroom." 
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He  pulled  his  boat  under  the  overarching  boughs, 
and  whistled  in  his  petulance  like  a  nightingale. 
The  mad  fellow  might  have  regarded  the  whisper 
of  fear  as  a  sign  of  encouragement  and  agreement. 
When  he  believed  Cecilia  was  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, he  turned  the  boat  to  the  landing-place,  re- 
fastened  it  to  the  ring,  and  laid  himself  down  in 
his  gondola,  to  wait  for  the  brother  and  sister. 

Eut  what  passionate  sensations  raged  in  his 
heart,  clouded  his  healthy  sense,  and  excited  him 
to  form  the  most  daring  plans ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

After  the  Electoral  regiment  had  marched  to  join  the 
Austrian  corps  at  Spires,  things  became  quiet  in 
Mayence.  The  inhabitants  were  not  sorry  to  enjoy 
such  tranquillity  after  the  late  busy  months,  and  no 
one  believed  himself  to  have  deserved  it  more  than 
the  Elector,  so  well  satisfied  he  was  with  his  exer- 
tions, to  which  he  attributed  the  visit  of  the  high 
Powers  and  the  latest  events  in  political  life  ;  and 
to  recruit  himself  after  these  fatiguing  festivities 
and  exhausting  labours,  he  determined  to  pass  the 
month  of  September  at  Aschaffenburg.  During 
the  preparations  caused  by  the  migration  of  the 
Court  to  a  summer  residence,  it  was  hinted  to  the 
young  Baron  that  he  had  better  petition  for  leave 
to  follow  the  Court  to  Aschaffenburg,  and  there 
complete  the  marriage  solemnity;  for  this  latter 
object  quite  occupied  the  Elector's  thoughts. 

But  Francis  could  not  make  his  mind  up  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  ;  and  business  which  admitted  of  no 
delay  in  Franconia,  where  some  leases  had  lapsed 
through  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  tenants, 
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must  serve  as  an  excuse  ;  and  as  lie  was  unwilling 
to  have  any  personal  communication  with  the  elder 
Countess,  he  left  it  with  his  mother  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  her  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  at  the  beginning  of  October.  It  would  then 
be  determined,  according  to  circumstances,  whether 
he  should  go  to  Erfurt,  or  yield  to  his  mother's 
wishes,  who  had  been  terrified  by  the  crafty  Garz- 
weiler  into  believing  the  war  might  take  a  sudden 
and  unfortunate  change,  and  therefore  daily  begged 
her  son,  for  all  in  the  world,  not  to  leave  Mayence 
during  the  course  of  the  approaching  winter. 

We  cannot  follow  our  young  friend  to  Franconia, 
where  tedious  calculations  and  arrangements  so 
occupied  his  time  that  only  towards  evening  a 
twilight  hour  was  left  unemployed  for  the  dreams 
of  his  heart.  Neither  will  we  accompany  his  elder 
friend,  although  he  allowed  himself  a  holiday,  and 
with  a  melancholy  but  cordial  farewell  from  his 
Therese,  sought  the  beneficial  solitude  of  the  coun- 
try seat  in  the  Eheingau.  Least  of  all  will  we 
wander  to  Aschaffenburg,  among  the  childish  amuse- 
ments of  the  Court,  whither  the  Countess  with  her 
two  nieces  had  already  gone,  under  the  escort  of  her 
serviceable  friend  Montleveau.  Of  all  the  careless 
amusements  which  were  enjoyed  at  this  place, 
within  the  four  red  towers  of  the  chateau,  and  in 
the  green  retirement  of  the  gardens,  no  part  floated 
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down  the  Main  to  visit  the  Mayennese  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  where  fear  and  anxiety  had  gradually 
domiciled  themselves. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September,  the  Austrian 
corps,  under  the  command  of  Count  Erbach,  had 
joined  the  Prussian  army  stationed  in  Lorraine. 
The  Mayennese  regiment  remained  behind,  how- 
ever, with  a  few  hundred  Austrians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mayennese  Colonel  von  Winkelmann, 
in  Spires,  where  important  magazines  were  laid  up. 
The  news  soon  spread  that  the  Due  de  Biron,  who 
commanded  in  the  place  •  of  Broglie,  had  sent 
General  Custine  down  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  that 
Custine  had  already  left  the  lines  at  Weissenburg, 
had  strengthened  his  army  with  some  thousand 
rebellious  peasants,  and  was  threatening  the  gar- 
rison in  Spires. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  at  such 
news  the  club  would  make  an  eruption,  but  every- 
thing went  on  there  more  quietly  than  before ;  and 
although  the  members  had  spoken  loudly  enough 
during  the  noisy  festivities,  now  when  everything 
was  tolerably  still  in  Mayence  they  were  only  to 
be  heard  in  whispers.  Perhaps  it  lay  in  the  nature 
of  this  political  crop,  that  it  shut  its  ripening  pods 
the  closer  before  the  time  arrived  for  it  to  shed  its 
seeds  around. 

In  lieu  of  this,  however,  Garzweiler's  sermons 
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in  the  Jesuits'  Church  caused  still  greater  excite- 
ment, for  since  the  absence  of  the  Court  the 
preacher  had  become  bolder  in  spite  of  all  warning 
from  his  superiors.  A  few  ecclesiastics  allied  to 
the  club,  Emmericians,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  impression  these  lectures  made  on 
the  people  with  the  explanation  which  the  preacher 
gave  in  his  reply  to  the  Vicar-General,  declared 
these  sermons  to  be  the  strangest  which  had  ever 
been  delivered  from  a  pulpit. 

In  this  state  of  things  little  attention  was  paid 
to  several  strangers  who  at  this  time  appeared,  and 
again  disappeared,  in  Mayence  ;  among  these  two 
Savoyards,  father  and  son,  as  it  seemed,  created  the 
least  suspicion.  These  unknown  persons  played  be- 
fore the  better  class  of  houses  on  their  guitars,  were 
not  seen  for  several  days,  and  then  suddenly  made 
their  reappearance.  It  also  remained  unnoticed 
that  they  never  stopped  over  the  night  in  the 
town;  and  even  if  they  played  on  the  Mitternacht's 
Platz,  before  the  house  of  the  Capitular  von  Bet- 
tendorf,  no  one  particularly  remarked  that  they 
were  called  into  the  house.  People  were  besides 
accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  childish  humours  of 
this  gracious  gentleman,  and  even  the  old  and 
narrow-minded  valet  found  nothing  strange  in  the 
fact  that  only  the  younger  musician  played  before 
his  reverence,  while  the  elder  retired  with  Father 
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Garzweiler  into  the  lower  room  we  have  before 
visited.  Here  his  guitar,  which  had  been  made 
for  the  purpose,  was  opened,  and  emitted  or  re- 
ceived letters ;  and  the  instrument  that  knew  so 
well  how  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  present 
time  seemed  to  find  its  best  profit  in  the  false 
service  of  politics  and  espionage. 

The  unsettled  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mayence 
were  soon  to  assume  a  tangible  shape.  The  first 
step  towards  this  resulted  from  Lickemeyer,  who 
never  visited  the  club,  imparting  to  a  few  friends 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  an  officer,  an  intimate 
friend  of  his,  now  in  garrison  at  Spires,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  among  other  things: 

"  Our  position  becomes  more  critical  every  day. 
It  will  be  easy  for  the  French  to  draw  together  a 
considerable  body  of  men  from  the  neighbouring 
fortresses  and  strengthen  it  with  National  Guards. 
Our  colonel  is  very  careless  in  the  matter ;  he  will 
await  them,  as  many  as  they  may  be,  and  defeat 
them  in  the  open  field.  The  walls  of  Spires  are 
good.  All  that  is  necessary  would  be  to  cover  the 
gates  by  a  few  outworks,  and  insure  a  communica- 
tion with  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine  ;  and  we 
could  offer  them  an  opposition  here,  or  at  the  worst 
secure  a  retreat  across  the  river  ;  but  the  colonel 
will  listen  to  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  satisfies  him- 
self by  fatiguing  his  men  with  useless  parades,  &c." 

VOL.  II.  T 
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This  blind  security  seemed  in  Mayence  to  be 
the  common  property  of  all  the  people  of  rank,  in 
whose  hands  a  share  of  public  authority,  or  the 
means  of  warding  off  hostile  attacks,  were  entrusted. 
All  these  persons  remained  quiet  and  confident, 
while  the  rest  of  Germany  was  already  terrified 
for  the  fate  of  Mayence.  In  this  way  Forster  was 
induced,  through  anxious  inquiries  from  his  father- 
in-law,  Heine,  in  Gottingen,  to  send  him  towards 
the  end  of  September  the  following  account  of  the 
state  of  things: 

"  Spires  is  then  really  occupied  by  the  French, 
after  they  had  cut  in  pieces  the  garrison  of  Ma- 
yennese  troops,  with  which  Colonel  Winkelmann 
had  incautiously  and  foolishly  gone  to  meet  twelve 
thousand  Frenchmen.  The  great  imperial  maga- 
zines were  the  chief  reason  of  the  undertaking,  and 
they  carried  away  everything  under  the  protection 
of  the  guns  from  Landau,  but  did  the  inhabitants 
no  harm,  and  paid  ready  money  for  everything. 
They  cannot,  however,  remain  long  in  the  place, 
for  Prince  Esterhazy  and  the  Prince  de  Conde 
are  in  Brisgau,  and  will  certainly,  on  hearing  the 
news,  advance  to  drive  them  out.  Here  great 
fears  are  entertained,  but  it  is  believed  they  are 
not  well  grounded,  as  the  French  will  hardly  dare  to 
advance  so  far,  through  their  anxiety  about  being- 
cut  off.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  horses  of  the  no- 
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bility  are  dragging  the  cannon  from  the  arsenal  to 
the  walls,  and  several  thousand  peasants  have  been 
driven  together  to  work  on  our  fortifications.  The 
troops  from  Nassau,  Fulda,  and  Erfurt,  a  little 
many-coloured  but  unimportant  corps,  complete 
our  garrison,  in  addition  to  which  the  citizens 
keep  a  few  watches.  We  expect  assistance  from 
Darmstadt,  whence  we  obtained  it  during  our  for- 
mer disturbances  between  the  students  and  appren- 
tices ;  we  are  prepared  for  anything — for  who  can 
avoid  his  destiny  ?" 

Such  composure  and  anticipation  of  events  had 
hitherto  remained  unknown  in  the  happy  court  at 
Aschaffenburg,  for  the  reports  which  the  Chancel- 
lor Albini  sent  thither  as  to  the  state  of  affairs, 
seemed  to  dissipate  the  clouds  which  hung  threaten- 
ingly over  this  cheerful  security.  The  old  gentleman 
possessed  as  much  smiling  confidence  in  the  future, 
as  levity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present.  Be- 
sides, Albini  was  accustomed  to  amuse  his  Prince, 
whose  taste  he  knew  so  well,  even  in  State  affairs, 
with  humour,  wit,  and  sarcasm  ;  and  Frederick 
Charles,  in  his  present  temper,  was  more  disposed 
to  be  taken  with  this  facetious  garniture,  than  with 
the  serious  contents  of  the  official  reports,  and  in 
the  end  forgot  them  both. 

Francis  had  now  been  a  week  at  Aschaffenbur2 
after  his  return  from  Franconia,  and  was  compelled, 

t2 
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though  often  annoyed  and  ill  at  ease,  to  take  part 
in  carrying  out  amusements  which  the  Elector 
suggested,  or  with  which  he  was  glad  to  be  sur- 
prised. With  much  trouble,  Francis  succeeded  in 
arranging  that  the  day  of  his  marriage,  for  which 
he  was  so  seriously  inclined,  should  be  settled  for 
Thursday,  the  4th  of  October. 

When  Francis  returned  to  Mayence  from  As- 
chaffenburg,  he  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  most 
anxious  state  of  excitement.  All  business  had 
been  deserted  by  the  masters  and  apprentices,  and 
never  before  had  so  many  men  of  rank  and  clergy- 
men been  seen  on  foot  in  the  streets.  The  young 
cavaliers  no  longer  thrust  honest  citizens  from  the 
middle  of  the  pavement ;  and  the  arrogance  of  the 
servants  before  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  toward 
passers-by  had  been  greatly  moderated.  The  most 
contradictory  reports  pervaded  the  town  :  at  one 
moment  it  was  stated  that  General  Custine  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Oppenheim  ;  at  another,  that 
Prince  Esterhazy  had  hastened  by  forced  marches 
from  Rastadt,  and  driven  the  French  at  Spires  to 
the  winds.  Several  horsemen  were  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre.  Chancellor  Albini  and  the  Governor 
von  Gynmich  showed  themselves  everywhere  arm- 
in-arm,  as  a  picture  of  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected civil  and  military  power,  and  tried  to  as- 
suage the  public  anxiety  by  cheerful  demeanour 
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and  friendly  address,  but  were  themselves  not  a 
little  frightened  when  a  hussar  galloped  into  the 
town,  and  stated  he  had  seen  the  advance  guard  of 
the  French  army.  It  fortunately  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  fellow  in  his  drunkenness  had 
frightened  himself.  The  people  were  again  quieted, 
and  in  turn  all  began  to  speak  more  openly  against 
the  Elector,  who  had  not  yet  returned  to  his 
afflicted  city,  to  comfort  the  citizens  by  the  con- 
solation of  his  princely  presence. 

All  these  anxieties  passed  over  the  young  Baron 
without  making  any  particular  impression  on  him, 
for  the  despondency  in  his  bosom  outbalanced  a 
whole  world  of  restlessness.  The  pleasures  he  had 
joined  in  during  his  stay  at  Aschaffenburg  had 
deeply  vexed  him,  and  filled  his  mind  with  melan- 
choly forebodings  of  an  unsatisfactory  future.  This 
mixture  of  childishness,  folly,  and  frivolity,  in  the 
well-known  Court  taste,  would  probably  not  have 
been  so  loathsome  to  him,  had  he  not  found 
Josephine  so  cheerful  and  happy  ;  and  in  his  dis- 
heartenment  he  did  not  reflect  that  the  Countess 
had  only  been  excited  and  merry  through  his 
presence,  and  to  please  him,  or  he  would  not 
have  perhaps  regarded  with  such  anger  this  amiable 
coquetry  on  the  part  of  a  bride,  who,  in  every 
amusement,  had  him  only  in  her  eye,  and  only 
wished  to  make  trial  on  her  lover  of  that  which 
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she  had  so  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  flatterers, 
that  her  lively  movements  were  so  charming,  her 
amiable  cheerfulness  so  enchanting,  and  her  childish 
laughter  so  irresistible.  Could  he  have  con- 
jectured with  what  sorrow  Josephine  more  than 
once  had  left  the  merry  circle,  when  she  had  seen 
her  Francis  gloomy  or  distracted,  instead  of  de- 
lighted with  her,  would  he  have  remained  unaf- 
fected by  such  proof  of  attachment  ? 

But  the  Baron  would  not  give  way  to  his  de- 
spondency ;  he  directed  his  thoughts  to  what  he 
must,  once  for  all,  do,  and  what  was  expected  from 
him  as  a  man  of  honour  ;  and  although  Josephine's 
dowry  and  trousseau  had  been  arranged  with  the 
Countess  on  a  footing  of  simplicity  and  propriety, 
still  he  had  many  preparations  to  make  for  his 
impending  marriage,  which  helped  to  distract  his 
thoughts.  It  was  necessary  that  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments should  be  arranged  for  the  present  reception 
of  the  young  couple  in  the  second  floor  of  his 
family  mansion,  till  they  had  decided  on  their 
future  place  of  abode,  or  selected  a  residence  in 
Mayence.  However  much  the  Baron  had  longed 
to  get  away  from  the  town,  equally  pleased  was  he 
now,  after  the  few  weeks  of  his  absence,  at  finding, 
according  to  a  remark  of  the  Elector's,  that  for  the 
present,  at  least,  it  was  intended  he  should  remain 
in  Mayence,  and  perhaps  be  invested  with  a  fresh 
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office.  Even  the  tumult  of  the  universal  anxiety 
did  not  disgust  him  with  the  town,  for  he  only 
united  with  it  the  pleasant  idea  that  through  such 
excitement  his  marriage  would  be  the  less  observed. 
What  it  was  that  made  Mayence  so  agreeable  to 
him  at  the  moment  he  thought  of  leaving  it,  re- 
mained a  hidden  feeling,  but  a  careless  evening 
walk  might  have  revealed  it  to  him. 

When    Francis    had    completed    his    domestic 
arrangements,    a   melancholy   feeling     of    anxiety 
overpowered    him,    and    forced  him  to  leave  the 
rcom  in  which  he  had  hitherto  found  himself  so 
cheerful,  and  had  wrapped  himself  up  in  the  veil 
of  his  reveries.     He  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
'o  visit  his  friends,  least  of  all  those  who  took  an 
affectionate  interest  in  his  approaching  happiness, 
and  so  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  his  feelings   by 
a  lounge  through  the  town,  during  a  twilight  hour. 
The    evenings   were  long,   the   air  still  mild,  the 
October  sky  clouded,  and  the  lighting  of  the  streets 
did  not  commence  before  the  15th.     Still  all  was 
not  so  quiet  as  was  customary  at  this  hour,  for  the 
night  heightened  the  unsettled  fears  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  even  the  solemn  tranquillity  of  nature, 
like  the  calm  which  precedes  the  storm,  assumed  a 
menacing   appearance  for  the  populace.     Accom- 
panied  by  his  desponding  sensations,   our  young 
friend  passed  through  the  Stein-gasse,  on  to  the 
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Umbach,  and  suddenly  found  himself  standing  be- 
fore Lennig's  small  abode.  No  light  gleamed  in 
the  windows — perhaps  because  the  family  was 
assembled  in  a  back  room,  or  had  gone  to  visit 
some  acquaintance,  as  the  inhabitants  at  the 
present  moment  visited  one  another  more  fre- 
quently than  was  formerly  the  custom,  for  their 
mutual  encouragement.  Still  our  strange  dreamer 
stood  as  if  spell-bound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
house,  and  leaned  against  the  opposite  corner,  vtith 
his  roquelaure  pulled  high  above  his  shoulders, 
regarding  the  gloomy  little  windows. 

As  thoughts,  suggested  by  the  association  of  idea?, 
often  well  up  from  the  most  mysterious  depths  ot 
our  minds,  in  the  spirit  of  foresight,  so  the  serious 
consideration  rose  before  our  young  friend,  how 
the  decided  change  of  life  which  awaited  him 
would  tally  with  any  reverse  of  fortune  which 
might  befall  his  birthplace,  a  prophetic  feeling  of 
the  suffering  and  sorrow  which  threatened  to  burst- 
over  the  light-hearted  people  of  which  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul;  but  it  was  not  adapted  to  bow 
him  down,  but  rather  to  endow  him  with  fresh  and 
unexpected  courage. 

"  Yes/'  he  thought  to  himself,  "  Forster  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  daily  changes  of  fortune,  the  com- 
monest events  of  a  life  spent  in  this  world,  pleasures 
and  sorrow,  vexation  and  consolation,  ebb  and  How 
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in  humanity.  So  it  is,  and  all  our  exertions,  our 
zeal  for  virtue  and  truth,  cannot  advance  us  any 
further,  nor  prevent  the  rotations  of  Fortune's 
wheel,  which  brings  up  from  the  depths  at  one  mo- 
ment bad,  at  another  good,  and  raises  them  by 
turns  to  the  summit.  The  best  consolation  lies 
in  this  constant  change.  Whenever  any  evil 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  torments  us,  we  feel 
it  cannot  last  for  long,  and  will  perhaps  be  dis- 
pelled by  some  unexpected  good.  Let  this  proba- 
bility serve  as  a  motive  for  the  man  who  recognizes 
no  other  reason  for  acting  greatly,  nobly,  and 
virtuously  ;  but  whoever  has  felt  that  even  without 
this  prospect,  the  blessedness  of  which  no  one  can 
mistake,  virtue  and  integrity  are  true  philosophy 
and  real  happiness,  in  as  great  perfection  as  we  are 
able  to  enjoy  them,  let  him  love  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity for  their  own  beauty.  "  Yes,  yes  I"  ex- 
claimed our  young  friend  while  engaged  in  this 
reflection ;  "  then  a  time  is  at  hand  in  which,  God 
knows  for  how  long,  less  will  be  thought  in  May- 
ence  of  a  state  of  cheerfulness  and  happiness, 
than  of  acting  with  integrity,  and  so  causing  the 
heavy  wheel  of  Fortune  to  turn  round  with  greater 
velocity." 

With  these  cheering  thoughts,  Francis  had  just 
made  his  mind  up  to  leave  the  spot,  when  he  saw 
a  gleam  of  light  twinkling  above  his  head.     This 
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light  had  been  brought  into  the  attic,  and  Fides 
advanced  to  the  open  window.  Francis,  from  his 
darkened  station,  noticed  how  she  examined  her 
flowers,  and  pulled  out  a  geranium  with  its  roots, 
which  she  threw  into  the  street.  It  accidentally 
struck  our  friend,  who  was  standing  just  opposite, 
and  he  snatched  it  up  and  pressed  it  with  affection 
to  his  bosom.  How  strangely,  in  such  moments, 
youthful  sensations  ever  affect  us,  but  a  reflect- 
ing mind  finds  even  in  slight  accidents  a  hidden 
meaning  and  significance,  and,  consequently,  Francis, 
through  the  recollection  of  his  former  partiality  to- 
wards Fides,  entertained  the  painful  idea  that  a 
withered  bridegroom's  bouquet  now  justly  weighed 
on  his  heart,  where  the  next  day  but  one  a  bloom- 
ing one  would  be  affixed.  The  light,  which  had 
been  placed  on  a  side-table  near  the  window,  threw 
its  beams  on  the  fair  maiden's  face.  With  a  beat- 
ing heart  Francis  looked  up  and  saw  how  she 
rested  her  clasped  hands  on  the  window-sill,  and 
gazed  fixedly  on  the  fleeting  clouds. 

"  Dost  thou  look  for  rain  for  thy  flowers,  or  dost 
thou  pray  for  a  blessing  on  thy  friend?"  he  whis- 
pered. "  Ah  !"  he  thought,  "  her  heart  does  not 
suspect  that  I  am  so  near  her.  The  bridal  ring, 
which  the  blessing  of  the  priest  so  soon  will  conse- 
crate, has  already  dissipated  all  the  enchantment 
between  her  and  myself ;   no  blessed  whisper,  no 
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attraction  nor  palpitation,  sways  her  heart  and 
mine."  He  pressed  his  countenance,  as  he  thus 
meditated,  in  the  folds  of  his  roquelaure.  u  And 
what  fate  is  reserved  for  her  ?  "  was  the  impetu- 
ous inquiry  in  his  breast  ;  "  and  suppose  the 
threatening  destiny  really  bursts  over  Mayence? 
Shall  war  press  this  noble  bud  to  its  raw  heart  ? 
Alas  !  what  does  not  such  a  wild  outbreak  bring  in 
its  train  !  How  easily  can  Fides,  not  through  any 
recognition  of  her  value,  but  through  lustful  desire 
of  her  sweet  form,  be  torn  to  a  wild,  stormy,  nay 
even  criminal  bosom,  taken  from  her  native  soil, 
then  be  deserted,  thrown  away,  and  fade  like  this 
flower  I  raised  from  the  ground  !  Yes,  by  the 
eternal  God !  her  fate  has  been  typified  in  this  re- 
jected flower,  which  struck  my  cowardly  bosom  as 
a  reproach — an  accusation  I" 

Anxiety  and  restlessness  overpowered  our  friend ; 
painful  repentance  alternated  with  the  mad  jealousy 
which  confused  his  thoughts  and  disfigured  his 
feelings.  At  this  moment  the  window  was  closed, 
and  the  light  disappeared.  And,  as  in  such  excited 
moments  fancy  fills  the  anxious  heart  with  nothing 
but  deceptions,  so  our  solitary  wanderer,  pursued 
by  supposed  warnings,  sighed  with  sullen  resigna- 
tion, 

11  Thy  past  life  is  completed — 
Thy  hopes  are  all  defeated." 
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He  then  hurried  away,  and  the  deep  gloom  of 
the  streets  concealed  the  childish  tears  he  could 
not  suppress,  and  which  flowed  still  more  violently 
when  he  arrived  in  the  cattle-market,  and  regarded 
his  own  bridal  home.  How  long  he  remained 
standing  in  his  silent  sorrow  he  did  not  know, 
but  his  first  clear  thought  was  that  he  must 
remain  in  Mayence,  and,  as  a  friend,  watch  over 
Fides,  to  protect  her  from  disgrace  and  misfortune. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  third  of  October,  the 
Elector  returned  to  Mayence,  and  immediately 
held  a  State  Council.  After  this  the  Countess 
Condenhove  dined  with  him,  and  brought  the  news 
from  the  palace  that  the  prince  was  in  a  very 
cheerful  humour,  and  was  awaiting  the  scouts  and 
horsemen  whom  the  Chancellor  had  sent  to  Worms 
and  Spires. 

Towards  nightfall  Francis  arrived  at  her  house 
in  a  state  of  merry  excitement,  for  he  had  dined 
with  a  few  friends  at  the  Count  von  Lamberg's, 
and  now  began  to  praise  the  excellence  of  his 
champagne.  The  Countess  Josephine  spread 
before  him  her  bridal  dress  and  ornaments,  and  he 
found  them  all  very  tasteful,  while  his  fair  bride 
delighted  him  by  the  cheerful  and  confiding  affec- 
tion with  which  she  hung  on  him.  The  excited 
humour  which  the  Baron  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  dinner-table  bordered  more  and  more  on 
petulance  ;  their  embraces  were  repeated,  and  the 
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first  "  thou  "  was  offered,  essayed,  and  exchanged, 
with  maiden  bashfulness. 

The  Countess  produced  the  marriage  contract, 
which  the  notary  had  sent  to  be  signed  and  sealed, 
and  Francis  subscribed  his  name  ;  but  as  he  did 
not  find  his  family  seal  in  his  pocket,  where  he 
had  intended  to  place  it,  he  folded  up  the  papers, 
with  the  design  of  bringing  them  sealed  with  him 
the  next  morning.  The  Countess  had  proposed  a 
small  soiree  for  the  evening's  amusement,  but 
Francis,  who  had  not  been  so  cheerfully  disposed 
at  the  time  as  he  was  at  present,  had  not  consented 
to  it.  He  was  now  informed  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Elector  for  the  morrow's  festivities. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
palace  chapel  by  the  Suffragan  Heines,  a  part  of 
the  court  orchestra  was  ordered  to  play  during  the 
mass,  the  family  bancpiet  was  to  be  partaken  at  the 
Countess's  mansion,  and  in  the  evening  a  smaller 
circle  would  meet  at  the  palace,  where  the  Elector 
wished  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  festive  inau- 
guration of  the  bridal  garter.  Francis  could  say 
nothing  against  all  this,  although  the  merriment 
which  it  was  evident  would  accompany  this  latter 
proceeding,  threatened  him  with  no  slight  vexa- 
tion. 

The  twilight  had  arrived  while  the  Countess  was 
informing  him  of  all  this,  and  she  rang  for  the 
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candles.  Francis,  however,  begged  her  to  wait  a 
little. 

"  Grant  us  this  attractive  semi-obscurity/'  he 
exclaimed ;  "  'tis  the  last  twilight  hour  of  our 
betrothal — pray  let  us  draw  it  out  as  long  as  we 
can." 

At  this  moment  the  alarm-shot  was  heard  from 
a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  aunt  screamed 
aloud.  Even  the  fond  couple  rose,  and  Josephine 
clung  with  terror  to  her  betrothed,  who,  as  if 
beholding  an  apparition,  gazed  fixedly  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room.  And  even  if  it  were 
not  an  apparition,  still  such  a  strange  attack  as 
that  from  which  he  at  the  moment  suffered,  must 
have  necessarily  made  a  magical  impression  on 
him.  As  at  times  a  loud  chord  struck  in  a  room 
on  an  untouched  instrument  summons  up  a  changed 
tone  of  conversation,  so  had  Francis,  at  the  moment 
the  heavy  cannon  boomed,  heard  distinctly  the 
Elector's  exclamation  at  his  betrothal,  and  the 
scene  rose  vividly  before  him  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, through  a  sharp  twinge  of  the  gout,  had 
dropped  the  hand  he  had  raised  to  bless  them. 
This  remembrance  in  the  half-lighted  room  was 
rendered  the  more  startling  from  the  very  fact 
that  this  exclamation  had  not  at  the  time  appeared 
to  the  Baron  at  all  remarkable,  and  had  never 
again  occurred  to  him. 
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The  Countess  had  in  the  meanwhile  called  for 
lights,  and  hurried  to  the  window.  The  streets 
were  rapidly  filling  with  people,  who  were  pouring 
out  of  the  houses.  "  What  is  it  ? — what  does  it 
mean  ?"  the  Countess  asked  repeatedly.  None 
knew,  but  all  cried  confusedly,  "  The  French  ! — 
the  French  are  come!" 

"  Go,  in  God's  name,  Baron,  and  see  what  is 
the  matter !"  entreated  the  terrified  lady,  and 
Francis  embraced  Josephine  with  soothing  words. 
She  trembled  on  his  bosom,  as  if  she  dare  not 
leave  him,  and  hung  on  his  lips,  as  if  she  wished 
to  inhale  and  preserve  his  last  breath. 

Francis  hastened  to  the  Rhine.  On  all  sides 
people  were  hurrying  and  making  anxious  in- 
quiries. The  alarm  drums  were  heard  in  the 
streets,  on  one  or  two  squares  burning  torches 
were  affixed  to  the  trees,  and  the  citizens  were 
placing  lights  in  their  windows.  All  the  soldiers 
were  on  the  qui  vive,  and  the  trained  bands  were 
collecting  in  their  companies.  Francis  went  first 
to  the  bridge,  then  to  the  gates ;  he  inquired  at 
the  dwelling  of  the  higher  officers.;  they  had  natu- 
rally hurried  away  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Everyone  was  kept  back  from  the  walls,  and  as, 
on  passing  Forster's,  he  noticed  a  light,  he  went 
in.  Even  the  Professor  had  already  walked  him- 
self tired  without  obtaining  any  certain  particulars 
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as  to  the  meaning  of  the  signal  gun ;  but  in  his 
present  state  of  agitation  he  determined,  after  a 
slight  rest,  to  accompany  the  Baron  through  the 
town  back  to  the  Countess's  residence.  Arm-in- 
arm, and  in  the  deepest  discourse,  they  took  a 
circuitous  road,  through  the  Rhein-strasse,  in 
order  once  more  to  have  a  survey  from  the  bridge. 
A  strong  guard  was  drawn  up  before  the  palace, 
which  kept  the  populace  back,  but  Francis,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  officer  on  duty,  obtained 
admission  for  himself  and  friend.  While  they  were 
conversing  wdth  the  officer,  an  adjutant  came 
galloping  up,  who  gave  him  the  word  of  the  night, 
and  then  laughingly  added : 

"It  is  nothing  at  all,  my  dear  Radenhauser — 
only  a  false  alarm.  A  stupid  fellow  of  the  Fulda 
Contingent  on  his  post  fired  a  cannon.  He  has 
just  been  placed  under  arrest,  and  will  probably  be 
shot.  But  still  it  is  certain  that  Custine  is  ad- 
vancing on  Mayence." 

With  these  words  he  galloped  to  the  palace,  to 
carry  the  news  to  the  Elector. 

In  the  palace  court,  under  suspended  lanterns 
and  wandering  torches,  a  lively  activity  was  being 
silently  displayed.  Persons  were  to  be  seen  run- 
ning backwards  and  forwards,  and  carrying  packages 
in  and  out.  Several  baggage  waggons  had  just 
been  dragged  from  the  coach-houses  into  the  yard, 
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and  gentlemen  from  the  town,  wrapped  in  their 
cloaks,  were  hurrying  to  the  palace.  At  this 
moment  the  Baron  recognised  the  Countess  Con- 
denhove  on  foot,  following  a  servant  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand.  Astonished  and  curious,  our  friends 
advanced  still  further  into  the  court,  and  met  the 
Finance  Minister  von  Seckendorf. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  your  Excellency? — what 
has  occurred?"  asked  Francis,  moving  before  him 
as  he  tried  to  hurry  past. 

The  minister,  with  a  mistrustful  glance  at  For- 
ster,  replied  softly  and  hastily,  "  I  cannot  tell  you, 
dear  Baron  ;  I  have  received  commands  to  pack  up 
the  Elector's  furniture,  books  and  pictures,  and  send 
them  to  Aschaffenburg." 

"  And  you  are  hastening  away  from  the  palace?" 
remarked  Francis,  with  astonishment;  but  the  gen- 
tleman had  already  escaped,  and  either  did  not 
hear  or  would  not  answer  the  question.  "  And  he 
is  going  home?"  said  the  young  man,  as  he  turned 
to  Forster. 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  Baron,  that  Herr  von 
Seckendorf  has  furniture,  books,  and  pictures  of 
his  own,"  replied  Forster,  with  a  bitter  laugh ; 
"  but  pay  attention,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
Elector  is  about  to  emigrate — to  fly." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Forster?"  cried 
the  Baron  reproachfully,  while  he  drew  his  friend,  as 
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if  to  make  him  ashamed  of  his  error,  still  deeper 
into  the  court-yard. 

The  Elector's  large  travelling-carriage  had  just 
been  dragged  from  the  coach-house,  and  several 
Court  servants  were  busied  in  scratching  the 
princely  armorial  bearings  off  the  panels  with  hack 
knives. 

"What's  the  matter,  Kopiquet?"  the  Baron 
asked  of  the  confidential  valet,  who  was  employed 
in  carrying  various  packages  into  the  carriage. 

"  We  are  going  away,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  at 
eleven  o'clock.     Your  Grace  must  pardon  me — " 

And  he  commanded,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  right  and 
left: 

"Schmalenberger!  is  the  fourgon  ready?  You'll 
only  take  Lambinet  with  you — make  haste — you 
must  go  before  us.  Don't  you  hear,  Weipert,  how 
the  court-marshal  is  calling  you  in  there?  Donner- 
wetter!  keep  your  ears  and  eyes  open!  and  take 
your  legs  under  your  arms,  or  the  devil  may  hold 
the  candle  to  you." 

u  Where  are  we  going  to?"  asked  a  lackey,  busy 
in  putting  on  his  coat. 

"Where  to?"  repeated  Ropiquet  contemp- 
tuously; "what  a  question  for  a  man-servant  to 
ask !  You'll  have  to  go  on  the  coach-box,  Mon- 
sieur Hillerich!" 

Forster  led  his  astonished  young  friend  away. 
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At  this  moment  some  small  trunks  passed  into  the 
court,  laden  with  iron  coffers,  and  escorted  by 
Losskandt,  the  treasurer  to  the  exchequer,  and 
Wackerbardt,  the  treasurer  of  war. 

"  See  there,  see  there,  my  friend,"  Forster  ex- 
claimed, on  the  first  open  place  they  came  to,  in 
great  emotion  ;  "  the  Prince  flies,  and  deserts  his 
subjects,  his  throne,  and  his  archiepiscopal  canopy. 
Farewell,  red  palace  on  the  Ehine!  Fare  thee 
well,  thou  aged  cathedral!  And  the  high  nobility, 
the  pillars  of  his  throne,  will  follow  him ;  the  high 
priests  will  pant  after  him.  Seckendorfs  long 
legs  give  us  the  measure  of  their  flying  steps. 
What  say  you,  Baron?  But  no,  I  will  no  longer 
call  you  Baron,  but  friend,  citizen,  for,  by  God, 
cowardly  and  noble  are  beginning  to  become  con- 
vertible terms,  and  we  must  weep  for  those  nobles 
whom  we  know,  honour,  and  love,  when  we  see 
their  high  rank  so  debased,  so  sunken  in  their  own 
estimation." 

He  embraced  his  young  friend  with  impetuosity, 
and  as  he  stood  silently  before  him,  as  if  struck 
by  lightning,  Forster  continued : 

"  Tell  me  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  this? 
Oh,  my  friend!  the  nobles  fly,  whose  privileges  only 
take  their  stand  on  the  fact  that  they  are  and  will 
be  termed  the  natural  defenders  of  the  nation — fly 
with  ignominious  fear  at  the  first  appearance  of 
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danger,  and  leave  the  citizens  in  the  lurch — fly 
after  the  Prince,  whom  they  ought  to  stop,  in  whose 
path  they  ought  to  throw  themselves — a  Prince 
who  is  busy  packing  up  everything,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  state." 

Forster  ceased  with  a  violently  beating  heart, 
and  a  pause  ensued. 

"  And  he  effaces  his  princely  arms  from  his 
carriages !"  sighed  Francis,  and  then  again  was 
silent. 

Several  carriages  from  the  court-yard  passed  on 
the  road  to  the  bridge.  Both  the  friends  hastened 
away  through  the  narrowest  and  quietest  streets, 
in  which,  as  it  seemed,  the  anxiety  of  the  inhabitants 
had  been  suffocated  by  the  fetid  odour  of  the  ex- 
piring torches,  and  they  did  not  stop  till  they 
arrived  beneath  the  linden  trees  on  the .  cattle- 
market. 

"  We  will  remain  !"  cried  the  Baron  with  exul- 
tation, as  he  pressed  Forster's  right  hand  firmly — 
"  we  will  not  efface  our  honour.  Oh !  my  dear 
friend  !" 

"  This  I  hoped  to  find  in  you,"  added  Forster 
with  joy,  as  he  embraced  his  young  friend.  "But 
we  shall  be  looked  upon  as  demagogues  ;  because, 
instead  of  flying  with  our  rulers,  we  serve  the 
people,  we  shall  be  branded  as  seducers." 

"  Be  it  so ;    I  can  do  nothing  else.      I  must 
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choose  this  path,  if  a  spark  of  love  for  the  welfare 
of  all,  if  a  proper  feeling  of  my  own  value,  or  a 
consideration  of  my  own  family,  guide  me." 

It  struck  eleven  from  the  neighbouring  St. 
Stephen's,  and  they  separated  with  a  cordial  em- 
brace. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

For  a  long  time  Baron  Francis  had  not  slept  so 
soundly  as  he  did  on  the  night  that  preceded  his 
marriage,  and  it  was  broad  daylight  when  he  was 
awakened  by  the  noisy  disturbances  in  the  house, 
and  was  compelled,  by  repeated  knocking,  to  put 
on  his  dressing-gown  and  open  the  door.  His 
mother  entered,  looking  very  ill  at  ease,  and  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that  he  could  sleep  so 
soundly  when  all  the  world  was  engaged  in  anxious 
and  fearful  flight.  Her  son  walked  to  the  window, 
and  really  saw  furniture,  chests,  and  bales  piled  up 
before  the  mansions  of  the  first  noble  families  re- 
siding in  the  cattle-market. 

"  I  will  send  the  best  of  our  things  to  our  estate 
in  the  Rheingau!"  exclaimed  the  Baroness;  "and 
as  my  people  have  their  hands  full,  you  must  be 
good  enough  to  take  the  trouble  of  finding  a  boat- 
man on  yourself,  my  dear  Francis.  In  a  time  of 
need,  you  know  very  well,  we  must  not  stand  upon 
etiquette ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  just  seen  Herr  von 
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Hederdorf  run  past,  as  he  told  me,  to  look  for   a 
carrier." 

Francis  was  on  the  point  of  expressing  himself  very 
violently  on  the  subject  of  the  flight,  when  he  re- 
collected he  had  not  to  do  with  men,  but  with  a 
mother  and  sister,  as  well  as  feminine  fears  and 
prejudices  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  seemed  to  him 
the  better  plan  to  let  the  former  depart  in  God's 
name,  and  leave  the  latter  unanswered.  He,  there- 
fore, merely  replied, 

u  You  surely  forget,  dearest  mother,  what  we 
have  before  us  to-day — that  it  is  the  fairest  event 
of  my  life,  and  that  we  are  going  to  hold  a  family 
festival " 

"  What,  my  son  !"  exclaimed  the  Baroness,  with 
a  nod  expressive  of  great  astonishment ;  "  you  do 
not  know — but  true,  neither  did  the  blessed  seven 
sleepers  know,  when  they  woke  up  in  their  cave, 
how  much  the  world  had  altered  during  their  trance. 
My  God !  the  Elector  has  gone,  and  you  think  the 
Countess  would  remain  here  ?  Yes,  yes,  he  has 
left  Mayence.  Our  cook  first  brought  us  the  news 
from  matins,  and  Hederdorf  has  confirmed  it ;  and, 
indeed,  were  it  not  so,  why  did  he  have  everything 
packed  up  ?" 

"  Did  the  Countess  send  you  any  message  or 
note  to  put  the  ceremony  off,  dearest  mother  ?" 

"  No,  my  son." 
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"  How,  then,  can  she  have  quitted  the  town  ? 
To-day,  too,  when  all  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  wedding!  No,  dear  mother,  we  must 
not  fancy  we  have  been  so  neglected ;  that  neither 
an  apology  has  been  sent  us,  nor  our  advice  asked 
in  the  matter.  I  will  make  haste  and  dress  myself 
for  the  ceremony,  and  will  go  to  her  house  ;  do 
you  and  Cecilia  hold  yourselves  in  readiness  for 
the  carriage.  Of  course  it  will  not  take  place  in 
the  palace,  as  the  Elector  has  departed,  but  I  think 
the  Countess  will  have  already  made  different 
arrangements." 

The  Baron  commanded  a  servant,  who  was  busily 
packing  in  the  corridor,  to  order  his  carriage  to  be 
held  in  readiness,  and  to  dress  himself  in  his  gala 
livery ;  and  he  then  hurried  away  to  don  his  bridal 
suit.  The  coachman  soon  drew  up  at  the  gate 
with  his  powdered  wig  and  cocked  hat.  The  Baron 
got  in,  in  his  Court  dress,  with  his  golden  cham- 
berlain's key  hanging  to  his  button,  and  was  driven 
down  the  great  bleaching-ground. 

Before  the  entrance  to  the  Countess  Conden- 
hove's  mansion,  on  both  sides  of  the  door,  were 
piled  up  packages  of  every  description,  both  her 
own  as  well  as  those  of  the  Prussian  envoy  von 
Stein,  who  resided  in  the  same  house.  But  this 
did  not  cause  the  Baron  to  alter  his  determination. 
He  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  hurried  up  the 
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steps  in  his  bridal  garb,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  busy  servants.  The  Countess's  steward 
sprang  towards  him,  and,  with  awkward  reverences 
and  much  confusion  of  manner,  informed  him  that 
no  one  was  at  home. 

£i  Her  Grace  the  Countess,"  he  said,  "  with  the 
Countesses  her  nieces,  departed  after  midnight,  and 
only  left  me  the  gracious  order  to  pack  up  every- 
thing, and  send  it  up  the  Main.  For  the  present 
they  are  gone  to  Eltwill " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Francis,  and  although  he  had 
scarce  expected  anything  else,  still  indignation 
raised  its  crest  in  his  bosom.  But  before  the  ser- 
vants he  retained  his  self-command,  and,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  said,  .with  haughty 
condescension,  "  Then  you  must  be  so  good, 
Frommont,  as  to  write  this  very  day  to  Eltwill." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Grace,  I  shall  leave  for  that 
place  this  afternoon." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Then  you  can  tell  the 
Countess  that  you  saw  me  here.  Tell  her  I  came 
at  the  time  appointed  for  my  marriage,  and  com- 
plain most  bitterly  that  I  have  been  deserted  by 
my  bride  in  such  a  clandestine  manner.  Only  one 
reflection  soothes  me,  that  the  Countess  Josephine, 
by  the  want  of  affection  she  has  to-day  revealed, 
may  find  happiness  in  the  arms  of  some  better 
loved  person." 
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"  Oh  !  your  Grace,"  said  the  trembling  old  man, 
"  it  was  not  meant  in  that  way." 

"Did  the  Countess,  perchance,  explain  to  you, 
Frommont,  how  she  meant  it  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable,  your  Grace." 

"And  no  letter? — no  appointment  for  me?" 

"  No,  your  Grace,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  it  all 
fell  on  us  so  suddenly.  The  Elector  sent  for  her 
Grace,  and  she  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  palace.  Before  her  return  the  Countesses,  her 
nieces,  had  retired  to  rest,  and  his  Excellency,  the 
Master  of  the  Hunt,  Yon  Stein,  had  ordered  his 
horses  to  be  put  to  the  carriage,  to  escape  to 
Coblentz.  His  Excellency  only  took  leave,  and 
then  was  obliged  in  the  greatest  haste " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  can  easily  imagine  it,  Frommont," 
interrupted  the  Baron.  "  A  man  who  has  any 
esteem  or  love  for  himself  would  ever  behave  in 
the  same  way.  But  repeat  to  me  my  message 
word  by  word,  Frommont,  that  I  may  be  assured 
it  will  be  properly  delivered." 

Frommont,  who  had  been  educated  in  a  good 
school,  did  not  forget  a  single  word,  and  the  Baron 
nodded  his  satisfaction  to  him,  after  which  he 
said: 

"  Then  his  Grace,  the  Elector,  has  also  fled  ? — 
did  you  not  say  so,  Frommont  ?" 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  your  Excellency." 
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"  Then  be  so  good,"  continued  Francis,  "  as  to 
unfasten  this  key  from  my  button." 

Frommont  fetched  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  off 
the  chamberlain's  key  with  its  golden  fringe  and 
tassels.  Francis  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  gave  the 
old  servant  a  couple  of  ducats,  and  returned  to  his 
carriage  and  his  home. 

Here,  while  the  bridegroom  was  changing  his 
clothes  with  a  cheerfulness  half  clouded  by  anger, 
Jean  Baptiste,  the  handsome  boatman,  made  his 
appearance,  in  order  to  offer  the  Baroness  one  of 
his  boats,  in  case  her  Grace  might  wish  to  emigrate, 
as  he  expressed  himself.  The  Baroness-mother  was 
informed  of  the  boatman's  offer,  and  made  the 
further  arrangements  with  him  ;  during  which  affair 
Jean  Baptiste  behaved  in  a  very  disinterested 
manner.  The  old  lady,  however,  did  not  seem  as- 
tonished either  at  his  moderate  demands  or  his  self- 
prompted  manner,  for  persons  of  rank,  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  pretensions,  consider  the 
most  unexpected  services  done  them  by  their 
inferiors,  and  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  only 
their  due. 

Cecilia,  however,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  not  without  feeling  a  secret  penchant  for 
the  handsome  and  bold  boatman,  whose  naive 
attachment  and  devotion  excessively  flattered  her. 
Although  she  did  not  forget  what  was  due  to  her 
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rank,  still  such  a  figure  was  quite  adapted  to  throw 
a  heart  as  haughty  as  it  was  susceptible  into  the 
greatest  confusion,  which  might  become,  according 
to  circumstances,  very  dangerous. 

As  Jean  Baptiste  had  taken  on  himself  to  see  to 
the  removal  of  the  baggage,  the  Baroness-mother 
soon  busied  everybody  in  packing,  and  Cecilia 
undertook  the  office,  under  the  escort  of  a  man- 
servant, of  seeing  all  carried  to  the  spot  for  em- 
barkation ;  and  this  was  the  first  opportunity  she 
had  of  observing  what  a  disinterested  service  Jean 
Baptiste,  in  his  way,  had  done  them.  For,  in 
truth,  the  fears  and  pressure  of  persons  who  wished 
to  escape  were  extraordinary.  The  noise  and 
disturbance  in  the  narrow  streets,  the  packing  and 
hammering  on  the  cases,  the  casks  rolled  up  from 
the  cellars,  the  overhasty  loading  and  driving  off, 
the  noise  of  the  porters,  the  cries  of  the  wag- 
goners to  one  another,  the  angry  commands  of 
the  impatient  gentlemen,  and  the  bold  impudence 
of  the  working  classes,  who  would  not  move  hand 
or  foot  without  double  or  triple  pay — all  this  con- 
fused the  senses,  and  affected  the  minds  of  the 
spectators.  The  state-horses  of  the  nobility  and 
the  prelates  were  now  engaged  in  drawing  the 
property  of  the  fugitives  in  carts  and  waggons, 
while  the  Chapter  members,  and  the  Domicellars, 
the  Canons  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed-Chamber, 
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the  Government  Councillors,  and  members  of  the 
higher  judicial  courts,  panted  after  one  another  in 
terror  and  breathlessness.  And  when  they  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  (which  was  covered  by 
countless  vessels  of  every  description,  open  boats 
and  yachts,  skiffs  and  punts,  to  which  beams  and 
planks  were  attached  for  the  carriage  of  chests 
and  trunks,  furniture  and  people,  wine-casks  and 
provender — everything,  in  short,  which  could  be 
removed  from  the  houses  down  the  stream),  into 
what  new  confusion  were  they  thrown  ? — into  dis- 
putes and  contests  for  boats,  as  they  loudly  called  to 
the  various  watermen,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
the  danger  of  being  injured  by  the  loads  which  were 
rolled  past,  or  of  being  thrust  from  the  quay  into 
the  river.  The  greatest  disorder  prevailed  from 
this  behaviour,  so  that  several  boats  were  capsized, 
and  buried  their  cargoes  in  the  river ;  others 
started  without  bills  of  lading,  and  eventually 
unloaded  and  left  the  goods  they  were  laden  with, 
without  an  address,  in  Coblentz. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  could  be  no 
question  either  about  adhering  to  the  tariff  of  boat 
prices,  or  complaining  of  exaction.  The  fugitives 
not  only  crowded  on,  but  outbid  one  another,  and 
the  fare  was  paid  before  the  cargo  was  taken  on 
board.  In  this  way  prices  rose  to  an  unheard-of 
height ;  boats  which  had  before  cost  seven  florins 
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to  Coblentz,  were  now  hired  for  twenty  to  thirty 
louis-d'ors,  and  a  flood  of  silver  and  gold  brought 
the  active  assistance  of  the  boatmen  into  motion. 
Jean  Baptiste,  in  a  nutshell  of  a  boat,  with  an  oar 
in  his  hand,  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
crowd  on  the  river,  like  an  imperious  god;  and 
whenever  he  sprung  on  the  quays  was  surrounded 
by  the  multitude  like  a  saviour.  He  had,  with 
clever  foresight,  taken  a  part  of  the  boatmen  be- 
longing to  Mayence,  Weissenau,  and  Kostheim  into 
his  service,  but  even  those  who  were  not  employed 
by  him  were  glad  to  apply  to  him  to  arrange  the 
prices  of  the  boats,  as  he  was  bolder  in  asking  than 
themselves,  and  was  well  known  to  the  higher 
classes  as  clever  and  well-mannered. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  boats  could  only 
be  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  many  chose  the  roads  to  Frankfurt,  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  and  Wurzburg.  The  bridge  of  boats 
was  covered  from  daybreak  to  nightfall  with  equi- 
pages, caleches,  and  chaises,  with  waggons  and 
carts  drawn  by  horses  and  oxen.  And  as  in  this 
direction  a  want  was  soon  sensibly  felt  of  waggoners 
and  draught  animals,  many,  especially  French 
emigres,  took  bundle  and  stick  in  their  hands,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  Rheingau,  Nassau,  or  Hesse 
Cassel. 

In  the   midst  of  this  flight   of  private  persons 
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and  strangers,  great  exertions  were  made  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  property,  the 
archives  of  the  empire  and  the  country,  with  the 
invaluable  papers  and  parchments  belonging  to 
the  history  of  the  German  empire  ;  and  also  to 
secure  the  Church  property,  worth  millions  of 
florins,  consisting  of  mass  robes,  episcopal  croziers, 
altar  ornaments,  church  vessels,  pictures  of  saints, 
all  of  costly  stuffs,  noble  metals,  or  ornamented 
with  jewels  ;  and  this  cathedral  treasure  was  safely 
transported  to  Diisseldorf,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Cathedral  Capitular  von  Kerpen. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

On  the  third  morning  of  the  flight,  Sommering 
came  in  a  travelling  dress  to  Forster's  study. 

"  I  am  so  far  ready,  dear  George,"  he  said, 
"  that  it  will  cost  me  little  trouble  to  send  our 
packages  after  us  to  Frankfurt,  as  soon  as  carriers 
can  be  obtained  at  a  little  cheaper  rate.  I  have 
come  to  bid  you  adieu ;  my  wife  is  downstairs  with 
your  Therese." 

"  So,  then,  you,  my  oldest  and  only  friend," 
said  Forster,  very  sorrowfully,  as  he  seized  Som- 
mering's  hand — 

"  Are  also  flying,  you  mean  to  say  ?"  said  his 
neighbour  with  a  smile.  u  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not 
fear  nor  a  flight.  Well,  well,  my  wife  does  feel  a 
little  anxiety,  especially  about  a  long  siege,  which 
makes  everything  so  unsafe  and  unpleasant.  She 
fancies  these  Jacobins,  who  are  predestined  to 
bring  us  liberty,  might  perhaps  shut  us  up  for  a 
time,  to  make  us  more  eager  for  it  than  we 
now  are.  But  it  was  some  time  back  our  intention 
to  remove  to  Frankfurt,  and  I  have  been  engaged 
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for  several  weeks  in  negotiations  for  an  honourable 
situation  there  ;  for  if  Mayence  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  what  will  become  of  the  university  ? 
These  Gauls  desire  universal  dominion  ;  and  they 
want  to  gain  liberty  by  arms,  which  we  must 
achieve  by  the  sciences.  You  are  well  aware, 
George,  that  the  sabre  is  not  my  weapon  ;  no,  mine 
is  the  sounding  lead,  with  which  I  measure  the 
depths  of  Nature  and  of  Truth." 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend  !"  exclaimed  Forster; 
"  and  you  know  me  well  enough  to  feel  assured 
that  I  bear  no  fretful  thought  against  you  in  my 
heart  on  account  of  your  receding  from  your  for- 
mer direction.  No,  do  you  follow  the  guidance  of 
your  spirit!  Besides,  too,  you  do  not  fly  ;  Nature 
is  the  republic,  in  which  you  rule  conjointly  as  a 
great  inquirer ;  and  whithersoever  you  turn,  you 
will  remain  in  your  own  free  state.  At  the  same 
time  you  are  a  rich  and  a  happy  man,  surrounded 
by  those  most  dear  and  true  to  you,  at  the  feast 
of  feeling  and  the  flow  of  thought.  It  is  otherwise 
with  me,  dear  Thomas.  Poor  I  am  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word — not  absolutely  a  beggar. 
You  have  known  me  now  for  many  years ;  I  pos- 
sessed a  heart  full  of  love  and  blessed  sentiments 
for  the  few  whose  happiness  and  future  were  my 
care  as  well  as  my  creation.  1  have  lost  them — 
my  boy — my — : — " 
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At  this  recollection  of  his  Therese,  he  pressed 
his  friend  to  his  bosom  for  a  moment,  to  regain  his 
self-possession  in  his  throbbing  sorrow,  and  then 
continued  : 

"  I  now  fare  like  the  rich  man  in  the  Gospel, 
whose  guests,  when  the  banquet  was  ready,  sent 
excuses,  one  that  he  had  married  a  wife  and  could 
not  come,  another  that  he  had  bought  oxen  and 
had  gone  to  prove  them ;  then  he  sent  out  into 
the  highways  and  invited  beggars  to  his  table.  In 
the  same  way  I  must  turn  to  the  people,  who  have 
been  deserted  by  all  who  ought  to  protect  them. 
Do  you  fancy,  my  friend,  I  know  not  what  I  risk? 
I  have  devoted  myself  to  a  duty,  to  which  I  must 
sacrifice  my  private  peace,  my  studies,  my  domestic 
felicity,  my  fortune,  perhaps  my  life!" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,  dearest  George!"  cried 
Sommering,  much  affected,  "  a  fair  future  still 
awaits  us.  You  will  return  to  right  feelings  again, 
and  find  once  more  that  friendly  heart  which  for  so 
many  years,  and  in  such  various  situations,  has 
ever  beaten  for  you.  Let  us  hope  for  the  return 
of  many  equally  happy  days  like  the  past — for  a 
reunited  future.     Farewell!" 

"  Oh!  do  not  hurry  away,  dearest  Sommering!" 
entreated  Forster.  "  You  awaken  in  me  our  buried 
past,  a  world  of  reminiscences.  Lifelike  it  stands 
before   me  ;   how   we  have  acted  in  unison,  what 
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places  we  have  visited  together,  how  we  improved, 
benefited,  and  supported  one  another — a  sweet, 
sweet  dream! — how  we  searched  for  truth  so  unde- 
signedly and  cheerfully  in  the  enjoyment  of  lovely 
scenery,  how  we  spent  the  evening  speaking  phi- 
losophically of  the  studies  of  the  day!  Even  that 
path  on  which  the  sight  of  a  deeply-planned  de- 
ception surprised  us,  still  how  rich  in  lore  it  was! 
What  a  view  into  the  human  heart  and  our  common 
species  it  afforded  us!  A  beneficial  destiny  ruled 
over  us,  which  caused  us  to  understand  one  another 
when  the  quiet  estimable  bond  of  friendship  sprung 
up  between  us,  and  became  the  guardian  angel 
of  both.  A  strong  feeling  for  truth  urged  us 
to  mutual  forbearance,  and  we  elevated  each  other 
— at  a  time  when  the  common  routine  of  educa- 
tion ceases — to  a  perception  of  this  high  conscious- 
ness of  purity  in  word,  thought,  and  action — of  this 
tranquillity,  which  is  more  exalted  than  all  reason. 
It  is  now  our  duty  and  privilege  to  direct  our 
gaze  forwards,  nor  any  longer  to  brood  over  the 
present;  but  remember  that  for  the  future  we  must 
stand  alone,  and  alone  wade  through  Hamlet's  sea 
of  troubles,  alone  struggle,  alone  conquer  or  fall. 
Let  us  direct  our  thoughts  to  that  which  still 
awaits  us,  and  not  dream  ourselves  into  a  world  of 
entrancing  expectation  and  empty  hopes,  which 
lie  beyond  the  circle  of  our  experience  and  sensa- 
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tions.  I  think  I  see  in  this  misty  future  only  one 
spark,  which  will  not  eventually  prove  a  mere  Will- 
o'-the-wisp.  When  all  the  phantasms  of  public 
benefit,  of  influence  on  human  development,  of 
the  seed  and  budding  of  cultivation  under  a  foreign 
sky  fade  away,  then  I  am  myself  again.  What 
destiny  worlds  out  with  us  severally,  as  it  places 
us  in  a  new  sphere  of  activity,  and  summons  us  to 
work  for  the  advantage  of  others,  that  is  the 
exalted  purpose  of  our  existence,  in  which  we  are 
mere  spectators,  as  the  intention  of  our  actions  is 
only  the  means  towards  an  end.  In  this  arises  a 
more  perfect  being,  with  exalted  consciousness, 
with  other  sources  of  enjoyment,  with  a  more 
widely  ranging  mind,  fashioned  to  exquisite  joy  or 
sorrow!" 

Forster,  while  speaking,  had  burst  into  tears,  and 
had  drawn  moisture  at  the  same  time  into  his 
friend's  eyes.  They  separated  with  a  close 
embrace,  and  Forster  had  some  difficulty  in 
gaining  sufficient  self-mastery  to  go  down  and  say 
adieu  to  Madame  Elizabeth. 

In  the  afternoon,  Baron  Francis  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Forster's,  to  fetch  his  friend,  as  was  now 
his  daily  custom,  for  a  walk.  They  belonged  to 
that  small  class  of  men  who,  while  wandering  about, 
can  observe  remarkable  appearances  with  com- 
posure, and  converse  about  them  with  impressive 
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reflection.  Francis  found  on  the  table  the  P.  P.  C. 
cards  of  the  members  of  the  former  evening  coterie, 
All  the  diplomats  had  already  quitted  the  town, 
and  even  Huber  had  retired  to  Frankfurt  with  his 
ambassador. 

The  flight  was  now  quieter  both  on  the  river 
and  the  bridge.  Our  friends  met  a  few  gentlemen, 
who  were  still  retained  in  Mayence  by  the  removal 
of  the  archives  or  by  affairs  of  the  same  nature; 
and  Forster  could  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  the 
monstrous  sums  which  had  flowed  from  the  coffers 
of  the  fugitives  into  the  hands  of  the  populace, 
and  which  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
put  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
any  foe,  and  so  protect  the  honour  of  the  nobility. 

"  You  are  right/'  said  one  of  them,  rather 
abashed.  "  The  German  newspapers  are  inex- 
cusable for  having  so  utterly  deceived  us  as  to  the 
views  of  France.  The  French  are  a  brave  and 
powerful  nation,  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune were  they  not  to  behave  consistently!" 

Although  much  surprised  at  the  altered  tone 
assumed  by  these  aristocrats,  it  was  predestined 
that  our  friends,  as  they  wandered  along,  should 
be  still  more  astonished  by  meeting  Hoffmann, 
Wedekind,  and  the  simpleton  Dielter,  who  were 
showing  off  with  tricolour  cockades. 

"  I  advise  vou  to  do  the  same,  Citizens  Wall- 
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brim  and  Forster  !"  cried  the  excited  Wedekind. 
"  We  true  Mayennese  seek  our  safety  in  this  cock- 
ade, instead  of  flight." 

Dielter  quickly  took  two  cockades  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  pressed  them  on  our  friends.  Forster 
put  his  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  with  great  in- 
difference ;  but  Francis  declined  the  other  with 
hauteur. 

During  their  conversation  they  had  arrived  on 
the  Platz  before  the  town-hall,  and  noticed  that  a 
number  of  citizens  were  pressing  into  the  building, 
before  which  the  Chancellor's  equipage  was  stand- 
ing ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  also  hurried  in, 
and  worked  their  way  into  the  large  room.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  council-table  they  saw  the 
Chancellor  Albini,  surrounded  by  several  members 
of  the  vicegerency  and  town-council,  among  whom 
the  harbour-master  Krebs,  whose  acquaintance  we 
made  at  the  public -house  at  Weissenau,  occupied  a 
very  prominent  position  with  his  fiery  nose.  The 
Chancellor  was  at  the  moment  very  busily  engaged 
in  a  speech,  and  our  friends,  as  they  pressed  in, 
could  distinguish  the  following  words, 

"  Yes,  worthy  Mayennese,  sorry  I  am  to  say 
that  several  of  the  richer  citizens  have  deserted 
the  town — a  disgrace  which  we,  the  commandant 
appointed  by  his  Grace  the  Elector,  regard  with 
all  seriousness;  in  consequence,  we  forbid  all  flight 
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on  pain  of  a  heavy  penalty.  What  will  become 
of  the  city  if  the  better  class  of  citizens,  mer- 
chants, and  artizans  fly  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  an 
honest  and  prosperous  citizen  to  defend  with  body 
and  life,  not  only  his  own  hearth,  but  the  throne 
and  the  altar  of  his  ancestors  ?  These  duties  we 
impress  on  you,  dear  fellow-citizens.  The  arsenal 
has  been  opened,  muskets,  sabres,  and  cartridges 
will  be  given  out  gratis.  The  citizens'  sons  and  the 
merchants  must  follow  the  example  of  the  students, 
who  are  now  arming  themselves,  and  forming  com- 
panies ;  and  let  no  one  dare  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  noble  duty.  I  hold  you  all  warned.  A  few 
bridges  have  already  been  removed,  small  picquets 
appointed,  and  frightful  punishment  awaits  the 
man  who  is  caught  in  dastardly  flight.  Up,  then, 
my  brothers,  unite  closely  one  to  the  other,  and 
defend  with  courage  and  blood  your  old  ancestral 
city,  and  the  revered  bulwark  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire." 

After  this  somewhat  theatrically-delivered  speech, 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  council-table  followed  from 
the  fist  of  the  harbour-master,  and  from  his  rough 
mouth  came  the  following  words  : 

11  Holy  thunder  !  did  you  hear  it,  citizens  ? — 
his  Excellency  called  us  his  brothers — brothers  ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing  before  ? — and  is  it 
not   truly   affecting  ?     But   now,  you   men,    you 
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must  obey  his  Excellency  in  all  he  desires.  The 
devil  fetch  the  man  who  does  not  follow  and  obey 
punctually  all  his  Excellency  our  brother  com- 
mands !  " 

Only  a  giggling  laugh  from  Professor  Dielter 
could  be  distinguished,  and  a  dissatisfied  murmur 
immediately  arose,  while  all  regarded  the  laughter 
with  displeasure.  The  long  thin  collector  of  the 
tolls  on  the  Rhine  bridge  took  advantage  of  the 
disturbance  to  cry,  with  the  customary  assiduity 
of  a  servant,  while  standing  on  tip-toe,  to  look  over 
the  heads  of  the  people, 

"  My  Lord  Chancellor,  I  can  inform  your  Ex- 
cellency and  Grace  that  your  baggage  and  fourgon 
have  just  passed  over  the  bridge  in  good  condition. 
Your  Excellency  is  free  from  toll.'7 

A  silence  of  partial  astonishment  ensued ;  all 
looked  up  towards  the  Chancellor,  but  the  Chan- 
cellor did  not  look  down  on  them. 
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